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A System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive ; being a con- 
nected view of the principles of Evidence, and the methods of 
Scientific Investigation. By Joun Stuart Mitt. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 


Mr. Mitv’s elaborate treatise has already been made the sub- 
ject of a careful and extended notice, in our columns; with espe- 
cial reference, however, to the principles of logic, and the theory 
of induction, which it develops. We propose now, to offer some 
observations upon a different aspect of the work, in the form of 
an examination of the metaphysical theories embodied in it: and 
as we must not unnecessarily prolong an effort, which we fear 
will be somewhat trying to the patience of our readers, we plunge 
at once, with only these few prefatory words, into the midst of 
the subject we have indicated. 

One of the principal characteristics of Mr. M.’s work, viewed 
as an exposition of metaphysical theories, is its earnest opposition 
to the commonly received doctrine of necessary truths. In this 
doctrine Mr. M. is an unbeliever; and he euters into a very ex- 
tended and profound examination of the subject, with the design 
of showing that all the truths most generally alledged as exam- 
ples of our necessary belief, are in fact ouly generalizations from 
awide induction of familiar facts. Among these, he includes 
the truths relating to quantity ; and he points out, with a patience 
and ingenuity of effort which are almost amusing, the process by 
which we arrive at the general conclusion that two units and one 
unit, are in all cases identical with three units. The discussion 


is at length made to turn, by consent of himself and his oppo- 
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nents, upon the question whether the truth that two straight lines 
cat not enclose a space, is a necessary inference from our concep- 
tion of the nature of straight lines, or a simple generalization 
from our experience. The advocates of the former view, (among 
whom Prof. Whewell of Cambridge stands prominent, ) maintain 
that we derive this truth not from atuy examination of external 
nature, but from consciousness ; and that we perceive intuitively, 
the impossibility alledged in the statement of it. 

This appeal to consciousness Mr. Mill evades, by a view which 
certainly has much plausibility. He maintains that the na- 
ture of lines and angles is in itself so entirely simple, that we 
easily form imaginary pictures, corresponding accurately to the 
lines and angles which exist in nature. Hence he concludes that 
the intuition to which his opponents appeal, is nothing more than 
the inspection of an imaginary diagram. We form such a pic- 
ture in the mind, examine it, and pronounce upon it, by a process 
which is as real an induction from particulars of experience, as it 
could be Were the diagram drawn upon paper. 

To the other principal argument of Mr. Whewell, that the af- 
firmation is seen by every one to be necessarily true, masmuch 
as we can not even conceive of two straight lines which shall 
enclose a space, Mr. M. replies in an argument of several pages, 
not by denying, but only by seeming to deny, it. ‘The substance 
of his reply is that many things have been at various periods pro- 
nounced inconceivable, which have been afterwards ascertained 
to be actual facts, such for instance as the existence of antipodes, 
&c.; leaving his readers to believe, what he hesitates to affirm, 
that the conception of two straight lines which shall enclose a 
space, may hereafter become as conceivable and familiar a one as 
that just mentioned. Had Mr. Mill maintained that the truth in 
question stands in his opinion entirely on a level with the exam- 
ples he gives, in which the alledged inconceivableness of the 
thing denied was a mere prejudice arising from the novelty of the 
subject, we should have felt bound to attempt a refutation of his 
views. But, while he is careful not to intimate even an actual 
doubt of the truth of his opponent’s position, that the necessity 
of the axiom is universally perceived, we can not think any re- 
futation necessary. By Mr. Mill’s virtual concession, the truth 
does not stand on the same ground with those he has adduced. 
It is a necessary truth; the supposition of its falsity is not, in 
Mr. M.’s opinion, an admissible one in the nature of things. To 
what purpose is it then to refer to instances in which novelties 
have been hastily and erroneously pronounced inconceivable? 
To test the case, let us suppose that such an exception should be 
alledged to exist in the case of this axiom, as is found in some 
others of the general truths of observation; what would our au- 
thor say of the allegation? It is a law that all matter expands 
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in heating and contracts in cooling, to which water—within the 
limits of 38° to 32°—forms an isolated exception ; it expands in 
cooling and contracts in heating. Suppose it now announced 
that two straight lines after crossing one another at an exceed- 
ingly minute angle, do actually meet again and enclose a space. 
The angle, from its minuteness, would be incapable of ordinary 
observation, and of course equally incapable of any imaginary 
representation: yet who does not feel that the assertion of such 
a discovery would be simply ridiculous? Plainly the case is in- 
conceivable, even for purposes of argument. ‘T’o say that two 
lines which meet, diverge, and then meet again, are straight lines, 
is to say what every one instantly revolts at, without the smallest 
respect to any degrees, limits or exceptions whatever. Such a 
decision too, is the more remarkable, as it is made not on the 
ground of experience, but rather, in opposition to it. So far as 
our senses teach us any thing on the subject, they teach that lines 
which are to all appearance straight, do meet after touching. 
The straightest objects in nature, if placed side by side, and held 
up to the sun, will admit light through visible spaces. Indeed, 
if we did not feel absolutely able to correct our experience by 
our necessary convictions, we should be forced to the belief that 
two straight lines may enclose spaces, since lines whose diverg- 
ence from absolute rectitude we cau not possibly detect, do actu- 
ally enclose minute spaces. In such instances all experience 
gives way instantly to the necessary conviction that the fact of 
enclosing a space is, @ priori, conclusive—a conviction which 
overrules all observation. 

The axiom then differs from a truth of induction in a particu- 
lar which seems decisive of debate. If induction had established 
the truth, it could establish also the exception; but this being 
absolutely out of the question, the theory of an inductive origin 
of this axiom seems negatived. 

The argument then falls back on the consideration before 
stated, namely, that many things have been deemed inconceiva- 
ble which were nevertheless entirely true. In connection with 
this argument, our author advances an explanation of the appar- 
ent necessity of some truths, which is worthy of some attention. 
He maintains, (Bk. II, ch. v, $ 4,) that all associations of ideas 
which are very general, acquire a strength which renders it diffi- 
cult to break them; and come at last to be regarded as necessary 
traths. “When we have often seen and thought of two things 
together, and have never in one instance either seen or thought 
of them separately, there is by the primary laws of association 
an increasing difficulty, which in the end becomes insuperable, 
of conceiving the two things apart.” 

To this view we should scarcely feel disposed to take excep- 
tion, were it merely a strong statement of the doctrine of the as- 
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sociation of ideas; but viewed as the enunciation of a philosoph- 
ical truth it seems essentially inaccurate. We can not help 
thinking that associations of the most intimate character are fre- 
quently broken, without any such difficulty, in cases in which 
the elements are connected only by this habitual association of 
them. 

No association, for example, can be more absolutely invariable, 
than that by which we connect the idea of time with the succession 
of our mental phenomena: yet few of those who have speculated 
upon the Divine existence, have been willing to consider the phe- 
nomena of the Infinite mind as necessarily sustaining any such re- 
lation. The association, however, is of the most absolute kind: 
we have never seen, we have never thought of any event originat- 
ing in human experience, which did not take place in time. So we 
have never conceived of a human spirit which did not sustain a 
certain familiar relation to space ; but it is very common to with- 
hold all positive assertion of the necessity of such a relation in 
our future state. We have never known any being or thing 
which had not its origin at some definite period ; but there is no 
tendency among men to affirm the absolute necessity of such 
origin in respect to all being. It would appear then, that associ- 
ations uniform, and invariable in the highest degree, may exist, 
without involving any such insuperable difficulty as Mr. Mill as- 
serts, of separating the associated elements. 

On the other hand, it is equally obvious upon a careful inspec- 
tion of them, that it is not from such uniform association that 
our ideas of necessary truth originate. Probably no conception 
would be pronounced, by those who contend against Mr. Mill, 
more absolutely necessary, than that of substance ; no belief more 
necessary than that all phenomena stand related to some sub- 
stance. We necessarily refer all qualities which we observe, to 
some substance which in itself is imperceptible. There is here 
no such association as Mr. M. assigns for the origin of our neces- 
sary belief. We have not been accustomed to observe substances 
associated with qualities, till we have learned to think the asso- 
ciation a necessary one. Quite the contrary; the idea of sub- 
stance in the world without us is a pure fiction of our conceptive 
faculty. We have never perceived it at all; we are satisfied that 
we never can perceive it. Upon Mr. M.’s theory, therefore, there 
exists absolutely nothing out of which this conception could be 
formed. ‘The theory furnishes therefore a very insufficient ac- 
count of the origin of necessary truths. In one class of instan- 
ces, it seems palpably erroneous; the conditions, which it assigns 
as the ground of such beliefs, do not exist; there is no such as 
sociation of ideas as it affirms. In the other class, in which the 
conditions do exist, the result does not follow; there is no such 
insuperable difficulty in separating the elements habitually asso- 
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ciated, as alone would give the idea of a necessary connection 
between them. 

Indeed Mr. Mill himself does not uniformly carry out his analy- 
sis of these elements with any consistency. When there is a 
question of our necessary belief that space and time are infinite, 
he at once points to the familiar association of ideas which ex- 
plains the difficulty. ‘‘ We never,” he says, “saw any object 
without something beyond it, nor experienced any feeling with- 
out something following it. When therefore we attempt to con- 
ceive the last point of space, we have the idea irresistibly raised 
of other points beyond it. When we try to imagine the last 
instant of time, we can not help conceiving another instant 
after it.” 

Now if this were all the truth, and the “apparent infinity” of 
these ideas, as Mr. Mill conveniently designates it, is but the lim- 
itation arising from our weakness, the impossibility ought to be 
equally great in all instances where the association is equally uni- 
versal. We never saw an event which was not uniformly de- 
pendent upon previous antecedents: and if such an association is 
all the ground which there is for our belief in the one case, there 
ought to be the same “ apparent impossibility,’ when we attempt 
to conceive of events occurring without such antecedents. This, 
however, Mr. Mill is by no means disposed to admit. He main- 
tains that any one who will carefully make the attempt, will find 
there is no inherent impossibility of conceiving that in other por- 
tions of the universe, events may succeed one another quite at 
random. ‘Thus the same state of facts, the same unbroken asso- 
ciation of ideas, becomes the ground of conclusions quite oppo- 
site; and authorises us to affirm the possibility of conceiving a 
limitation of causation, and the impossibility of conceiving any 
limitation of space. 

The fact that the idea of necessity is apt to connect itself with 
established uniformities in nature, should undoubtedly induce 
caution in pronouncing upon necessary truths; but a vague cir- 
cumstance like this affords certainly very slender ground for ar- 
gument against all necessity of truth. It should induce the phi- 
losopher to examine, and to express, with the utmost care, what- 
ever truths he propounds as necessary ; and to fortify his positions 
by ample appeals to the individual, and the universal conscious- 
ness. But when such appeal is fully made, and consciousness 
universally affirms an absolute impossibility of the opposite con- 
ception, then the objection that many facts have been erroneously 
pronounced inconceivable, seems entirely out of place. This 
reference to the errors of the past, not as a reason for careful 
scrutiny of our reasonings, but for the purpose of forestalling 
conclusions which otherwise must be held to be logically estab- 
lished, is scientifically inadmissible. 
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It will be no surprise, to those of our readers who are familiar 
with the vagaries of metaphysical speculation, to find that, even 
after this formal denial of the necessity of any truth, Mr. M. pro- 
ceeds to form his system of metaphysics in explicit contradiction 
to the principle he has thus affirmed. When he comes to con- 
struct his theory of causation, this grand principle of his philos- 
ophy seems totally forgotten. Having formally denied the ne- 
cessity of any truth, and the consequent logical value of any 
necessary belief, he openly weaves this interdicted elemeut into 
his theory to whatever extent may happen to be convenient. 
Witness the following extract, in which he gives expression to 
an idea which he says is “of first rate importance,” taken from 
Bk. Ill, ch. v, $5. “ But tt is necessary to our using the word 
cause, that we should believe not only that the antecedent always 
has been followed by the consequent, but that as long as the 
present constitution of things endures, it always will be so.” 
Necessary that we should believe! Why, this is the precise style 
of philosophising that Mr. Mill professedly repudiates. “TI must 
renew my protest,” he observes, “‘ against adducing as evidence 
of the truth of any fact in external nature any necessity which 
the human mind may be conceived to be under of believing 
it.” We have so high a respect for Mr. Mill’s efforts in the 
department of logic, that we suppress the critical animadversion 
which an inconsistency so palpable and fatal would naturally call 
forth ; and point to it only for the purpose of showing how abso- 
lutely futile his exceptions to necessary belief are. He has made 
the attempt to dispense with it; and we have here the result: 
the most hardy denier of the necessity of truth can scarcely 
fail to perceive that the effort is both an unsuccessful and an in- 
auspicious one. If, with all his caution, and all his acuteness, 
Mr. Mill is unable to construct a system without telling the world 
that it is ‘necessary to believe,’ it seems no arrogance to say that 
the philosophy has not yet been writteu which can afford to dis- 
pense with the element Mr. Mill has so inconsistently and inju- 
diciously rejected. 


It is Mr. Mill’s theory of causation, however, which it is our 
present object especially to impugn; and we therefore invite our 
readers’ attention at once to the somewhat extended passage in 
which he develops that theory, (Bk. LII, ch. v, $ 5.) 


“It now remains to advert to a distinction which is of first rate importance 
both for clearing up the notion of a cause, and for obviating a very specious 
objection often made against the view which we have taken of the subject. 

“ When we define the cause of any thing (in the only sense in which the 
present inquiry has any concern with causes) to be ‘the antecedent which it 
invariably follows,’ we do not use this phrase as exactly synonymous with ‘the 
antecedent which it invariably has followed in our past experience.’ Such 
mode of viewing causation would be liable to the objection very plausibly 
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urged by Dr. Reid, namely, that according to this doctrine night must be the 
cause of day, and day the cause of night; since these phenomena have inva- 
riably succeeded one another from the beginning of the world. But it is ne- 
cessary to our using the word cause, that we should believe not only that 
the antecedent always has been followed by the consequent, but that, as long 
as the present constitution of things endures, it always will be so. And this 
would not be true of day and night. We do not believe that night will be 
followed by day under any imaginable circumstances, but only that it will be 
so provided the sun rises above the horizon. * * * * This is what writers 
mean when they say that the notion of cause involves the idea of necessity. 
If there be any meaning which confessedly belongs to the idea of necessity, 
it is uncondilionalness. That which is necessary, that which must be, means 
that which will be, whatever supposition we may make in regard to all other 
things. * * * * That which will be followed by a given consequent when, 
and only when, some third circumstance also exists, is not the cause, even 
although no case should have occurred in which the phenomena took place 
without it. 

“Invariable sequence, therefore, is not synonymous with causation unless 
the sequence besides being invariable is unconditional.” 


This view of the subject, if not a novel one, is yet presented 
by Mr. Mill with a distinctness never before given to it. In Dr. 
Brown’s usage, invariable antecedence was a somewhat ambigu- 
ous expression ; it has left some critics in doubt of his true mean- 
ing. Uniformity which has been absolute and unvaried in the 
past, has been deemed to fulfill the conditions which his theory 
requires. Mr. Mill however gives to this theory a perfectly defi- 
nite form. He concedes that no uniformities, however unvaried, 
alone involve causation; but cloims that besides such observed 
uniformity, a belief of future invariableness is requisite to the 
idea of acause. This concession which gives up entirely one of 
the aspects of Brown’s theory, relieves Mr. Mill of some serious, 
and as he acknowledges, decisive objections. The other view of 
it, which Mr. M. holds, presents this theory in a very subtle and 
ingenious form; and as the subject is one of the highest moment 
in philosophy, and has been comparativeiy little discussed, we 
feel bound to undertake a careful examination of it. 

Our author’s idea of a cause then, is thus expressed ;—“ We 
may define, therefore, the cause of a phenomenon to be the an- 
tecedent, or the concurrence of antecedents, upon which it is 
invariably and unconditionally consequent.” Upon this formal 
definition we take issue with him; and shall endeavor to show 
that this element of unconditionalness forms no part of our idea 
of a cause; and can not therefore justly find a place in our defi- 
nition of the word, cause. 

The term is explained by Mr. Mill to mean simply certainty ; 
it implies that the same antecedent always will, the constitution of 
nature remaining the same, be followed by the same consequent. 
We ask then: 

Upon what ground can this idea of unconditionalness be in- 
cluded in our idea of a cause? 
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It rests evidently on a foundation totally different from the 
other elements of the definition. In proof of the fact that the 
order of phenomena in the past has been uniform and unvarying, 
all physical science may be alledged. It has been found by all 
observation, and by various experiment, that certain antecedents 
have preceded with unvarying uniformity, the changes which 
have occurred in nature. Absolute uniformity of antecedence 
and consequence, is predicable of natural phenomena on the 
ground of experiment and observation. But whence is the idea 
of unconditionalness derived? What observation has indicated, 
what experiment has established, this? Indeed the very nature 
of the idea shows it to be one, of which no process of physical 
inquiry could ever take cognizance. Our philosophical apparatus 
demonstrates to every sense the unvarying uniformity of nature’s 
sequences ; but what apparatus makes visible or audible the un- 
conditionalness of them? Plainly, the idea is one which no in- 
duction of facts could ever establish. It holds its place in the 
definition by a title entirely different from that which authorises 
the former element of it. 

It is somewhat remarkable that Mr. Mill has not assigned any 
ground whatever for the element which he maintains to be “ of 
first rate importance” in so many respects, beyond the bare affirm- 
ation that “it is necessary that we should believe” it; a decision 
for which a very moderate degree of skepticism may very well 
demand the reason. Why, is it necessary to believe this? 

This belief must be either intuitive and necessary, or an induc- 
tion from particulars: for Mr. Mill himself maintains in his ae- 
count of Induction, that “all our knowledge not intuitive comes 
to us from this source.’’ (Book III, ch. i.) That it is an intwi- 
tive and necessary belief, Mr. M. can not of course maintain for 
a moment. His formal rejection of all such elements, and his 
somewhat contemptuous allusion to the philosophers who admit 
them would render such a position impossible to him. “ They 
affirm,” he says, (ch. xxi, $ 1.) “ that the universality of causation 
is a truth which we can not help believing ; that the belief is an 
instinct, one of the laws of our believing faculty. As the proof 
of this, they say, and they have nothing else to say, that every 
body does believe it.” After this Mr. Mill is precluded from 
maintaining that this belief, that unconditionalness of antecedence 
constitutes causation, is an instinct, or a law, or an intuition, ora 
necessity of any kind. ‘That would be too ignominious a surren- 
der of what is perhaps, the most characteristic and cherished prin- 
ciple of his philosophy. There remains only therefore the conclu- 
sion that this belief is an induction, a conclusion logically estab- 
lished by observation and experiment in particular instances. 

If however this belief is the result of any logical process, it is 
certainly somewhat surprising that Mr. Mill should have made no 
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attempt to describe that process. We find it impossible to imag- 
ine any reasoning which would establish the conclusion. Upon 
our author’s authority, “Induction is the process by which we 
conclude that what is true of certain individuals of a class is true 
of the whole class, or that what is true at certain times will be 
true under similar circumstances at all times.” (Bk. ILL, ch. 1i, $ 1.) 
Now it is a fatal difficulty that there is no individual instance, no- 
time, in which this unconditionalness is given us as atruth. We 
never observed it—we never heard of its being observed. No 
interrogation of nature gives us such a result. We see that the 
day follows the rising of the sun; we see that the sequence is 
uniform—our experience has shown us that the uniformity has 
been unvaried in the past; but in what one instance has observa- 
tion affirmed the unconditionalness of the sequence? Whose 
eye has seen that? ‘There are no particulars in which such an idea 
comes to view; of course there is no ground for a general con- 
clusion. It is obviously impossible for an induction of facts to 
establish what is not in the facts; we can not logically affirm 
of all instances of causation what we can not discern in any one 
of them; and the fact that this belief is not capable of observa- 
tion in any conceivable instance, concludes irresistibly against 
the possibility of an inductive origin. If this belief in the un- 
conditionalness of antecedence is a truth at all, it is a necessary 
truth— one of those truths which we can not help believing” — 
the proof of which is found in the fact “that every body does 
believe it,” &c. &c.; Mr. Mill’s earnest, repeated and supercilious 
protest against the legitimacy of such assumptions, to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


We call the particular attention of our readers to the fact that 
it is only upon the assumption that this is, as Mr. Mill so dis- 
tinctly calls it, a necessary belief, that any argument can be offer- 
ed in its behalf. Otherwise it can not even be debated. We be- 
come acquainted with the phenomena of external nature only 
through our senses; our inductions can establish as general truths 
only the facts which our senses have testified to us in numerous 
instances ; if then it is aflirmed that induction establishes the un- 
conditionalness of nature’s sequences, we at once inquire for the in- 
stances in which it has been observed. The inquiry when, where, 
how, was this unconditionaluess observed? puts such an aflirm- 
ation ignominiously at rest. The assertion that this is a neces- 
sary belief then, is the only one which can even be debated. 

So far as this conception entered into the theory of Dr. Brown, 
it stood in relations which placed it altogether above the objec- 
tion that lies with such force against it in Mr. Mill’s scheme. 
Brown cordially acknowledged that “It is not to experience 
alone that we must have recourse for the origin of the belief, but 
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to some other principle which converts the simple facts of experi- 
ence into a general expectation or confidence,” &c. Accordingly 
he referred the origin of this belief, to a constitutional tendency, 
“an original principle” of our nature—which he had no hesitation 
in calling “ instinctive.” But such an “ instinct,” such a “ law of 
our believing faculty,” Mr. Mill totally disclaims: with him no 
belief is constitutional and necessary ; and of course no such 
element can cunsistently be tolerated in his philosophy of this 
subject. 

It would seem then that this definition is at least somewhat 
heterogeneous, constructed upon no specific principle whatever, 
and borrowing its elements partly from our observation of nature, 
and partly from onr necessary belief. Now it is always difficult 
for a combination of such elements to stand the test of any rigid 
canons of definition. 'These canons Mr. Mill has himself laid 
down with a precision and completeness which leave little to be 
desired. He informs us that definition having for its object to 
express the meaning of a name, involves those ideas only, which 
express what every one designs to convey by using that name. 
Thus the scientific definition of a word is affirmed to be, “the 
sum total of all the essential propositions which can be framed 
with that name for their subject.” (Bk. I, ch. viii.) An essential 
proposition is described as one “which is purely verbal: which 
asserts of a thing under a particular name only what is asserted 
of it in the fact of calling it by that name: and which therefore 
either gives no information, or gives it concerning the name, not 
the thing.” (Ch. vi, $ 4.) Those truths only then, which a 
word itself asserts, belong to the definition of that word. It may 
be true that all Africans are persons of dark complexion, but no 
such truth is asserted by the word African ; and of course no such 
truth can have place legitimately in the definition of that word. 

The inquiry arises then whether the statement which affirms 
this unconditionaluess or future invariableness of causation is an 
identical, or essential proposition. We inquire not for the truth 
of the statemeut, but supposing it to be true, is it involved in 
every man’s use of the word, cause? Do we mzan as often as 
we speak of a cause to convey the idea that it always will pro- 
duce the same effect—or stand in relation to the same consequent, 
whatever supposition may be made about other circumstances? 
This is a question not of our necessary belief even, for we may 
believe this truth without meaning to affirm it in this expression ; 
but simply of the use of words. And we ask, what principles of 
usage decisively indicate this idea, as the meaning of this term? 
For ourselves we know of none. We recall no examples of such 
usage; and Mr. Mill gives us none. Indeed he says what bears 
strongly against him on this point: for he admits that the com- 
mon theory of necessity (and of course of causation) involves 
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“some mystical tie” between the antecedent and the consequent : 
which he denies to exist. This seems to imply*that the com- 
mon idea expressed by these words, is, not certainty, not uncon- 
ditionalness, but a mysterious relation beyond that; and as the 
common idea is unquestionably expressed by the common term, 
cause, Mr. M.’s admission in respect to the idea, militates deci- 
dedly against his definition of the word. Mr. Mill remarks in- 
deed in support of his definition, that “this is what writers mean 
by saying that the notion of cause involves the idea of neces- 
sity;” but the remark is too undiscriminating to possess much 
weight. Some ‘writers’ deem it most important to distinguish 
diferent ideas in their different applications of that term; and 
even if it were as our author maintains, we shall have occasion 
farther on to quote his own most frank acknowledgment, that 
this is merely their professed, and not their actual meaning. Beth 
the philosophers who accept, and those who reject, his view of 
necessity, fall under his censure for perpetually infusing the vulgar 
and ‘mystical’ element into their conceptions of what that term 
denotes. 

We are constrained therefore to regard this definition as resting 
upon insufficient grounds. No familiar usage of common life, 
and no well defined usage of philosophical anthors, authenticate 
the element which Mr. M. affirms. Were this so-called uncon- 
ditionalness acknowledged as a truth, there is no evidence that 
this is the precise truth which the word cause is employed to ex- 
press. No truth of causation could, we think, be more remote 
from the familiar thoughts of men—none therefore less entitled 
to be considered an essential or identical proposition ; and as such 
propositions alone belong to the definition of any word, it is at 
variauce with every just canon of definition to affirm that causa- 
tion consists in unconditional antecedence. Mr. Mill’s own au- 
thority constrains us to expunge this element from the definition ; 
and his own concession assures us that without this element the 
definition is indefensible. 


Our next position impeaches this principle on the ground that 
it is not philosophically true. At least we are by no means satis- 
fied of its truth. There is a large and increasing class of meta- 
physical inquirers who deem the mind the chief of all finite 
causes; and who hold that it acts in its own sovereignty in the 
production of effects. Now suppose the holder of such opinions 
to deny the future uniformity of the mind’s causal action ; to hold 
that there is no reason to believe that the mind will, under the 
same conditions, always produce the same effects: would such 
an opinion be at all at variance with correct ideas of causation ? 
We can not perceive that it would. Such a one might evidently 
believe of any single act all that any one else could: that the 
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mind had been. the originator, or the uniform antecedent, of it: 
that motives stood in any supposable relation, or in no relation to 
it; in short he might believe all that is historically true of it—all 
that any one else could believe had taken place, and yet he could 
not have any idea of causation upon our author’s theory, unless 
with this actual knowledge he connected a theory of the future 
action of causes. He might believe that the mind had by its 
own sovereign and active agency originated the act in question, 
and yet he could not believe that the mind was the cause, if he 
deemed that the mind could, and would, originate in a recurrence 
of the same circumstances, a different result. Such a speculator 
might hold an erroneous view of volition but not of causation; 
we can not think that in believing all that is historically true of 
any event in the past, there is room for any such imputation of 
error as this theory alledges. 


In order to sustain this view of the subject, we must indicate 
somewhat more distinctly what our idea of causation is, and in 
what manner it is originated. We have already shown that Mr. 
Mill’s conception of it is altogether heterogeneous, derived in part 
from observation, and in part from sources of which observation 
could never take cognizance. This very unphilosophical method 
arises from his unwillingness to look within the mind for any 
element, for which he can find a substitute in the outward world. 
He is the metaphysician of the senses—a “homo minister et 
interpres natura” in a sense of which Bacon never dreamed. 
Protesting against any such tendency for ourselves, we go for our 
idea of causation at once to our conscious experience. Its chro- 
nological origin we have no occasion to discuss; the idea is, we 
apprehend, perpetually reproduced within us in a manner which 
gives us in each instance all the facts necessary to a correct ap- 
prehension of it. 

We are, then, habitually and necessarily conscious of ourselves 
—of our own existence, as the fundamental fact of all our experi- 
ence. Our theory is that in certain acts we become conscious of 
exerting an active agency, and herein are conscious of ourselves 
as causes. For instance, we have the idea that some useful 
knowledge has escaped our recollection; and we make a delib- 
erate effort to recall it. We fix our attention by a previous and 
distinct volition, upon those circumstances with which it was 
connected in our thoughts before ; and at length we distinctly 
reproduce the idea. Now of this resulting state of recollection 
the mind is most distinctly the originator. It is a change stand- 
ing in immediate relation with an active agent, and an effort de- 
signed to develop it. Respecting the causality of the mind in 
such an act, there can, we think, be no question. Not only is 
the mind the subject of the change which has taken place, but it 
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was, antecedently to the existence of the change, a consenting, 
and even acontriving, agent. It conceived of the result in some 
general way, and of the means necessary to the existence of that 
result; and it voluntarily and actively employed those means in 
order to secure the result. He who questions the mind’s causality 
therefore in such an instance must maintain that that which is the 
actual, designing and sole originator of an effect, is not the cause 
of that effect. What more in kind can we say than this of the 
original cause of all things? He preconceives the end, discerns 
the means of it, decides upon the existence of it, and actively 
originates it. If the mind is not the cause of such an act, there 
is no causation. 

In such a case we have as the great and essential elements, 
first, the conscious self, lastly, the result secured, and between 
these the necessary action which brings them into relation with 
each other, and which constitutes one the cause of the other— 
constitutes causation therefore. Deliberation, and choice, are not 
essential elements. ‘The vagaries of a dream are originated by 
the mind through the same inherent energy which gives existence 
to its waking thoughts. 

Thus there are constantly developed within us instances of 
causation, in which we have entire cognizance of the causative 
process. If our account of the origin of the idea of causation 
is at all correct, it will be perceived that the characteristic ele- 
ment of that idea is widely different from that which Mr. Mill 
has assigned. ‘lhe unconditionalness of which he speaks does 
not come at all into view; and yet it seems to us difficult to dis- 
pute the facts. Such events are constantly produced by such 
agency. ‘hat the mind which should designedly originate such 
anew mental state would regard itself as the actual originator of 
that state, seems too plain for argument; that, being the absolute 
originator, it would be the sole cause, seems hardly questionable. 
This designed origination is simply as we maintain, production 
under the conditions of freedom and consciousness: and who 
will maintain that such production is not, legitimately, causation ? 
And yet upon our author’s theory it is not so. A mind which 
should originate changes under any other law than that of unva- 
tying uniformity, could not upon that scheme be the cause of 
what it originated by its exclusive agency. It might preconceive 
changes, determine upon them, execute within itself the processes 
which result in them; and yet of these results of its action it 
would not be the cause, unless its capacity of originating changes 
was confined to a single kind of result. Enlarge its capacity of 
producing, make it competent in the same circumstances to pro- 
duce either of several distinct results, let different results be upon 
different occasions actually caused by it in the same concurrence 
of circumstances, and then it is no longer a cause. Its causality 
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is destroyed, by its producing something not uniform with its 
previous results. We really can not think that any thing more 
than the statement of such consequences is necessary to demon- 
strate the error of the theory in debate. We appeal to our readers 
whether the causal relation would not subsist in all its integrity, 
between such an active originator of changes, and the results 
originated by its action, whatever its subsequent law of origina- 
tion might be conceived to be. 

Not only however does a different element from this uncondi- 
tionalness suggest irresistibly the idea of causation, but the highest 
and most invariable uniformity of antecedence, in some instances 
fails to do it. Such, for instance, ‘s the relation which matter 
bears to gravitation ; it is the uniform and unconditional antece- 
dent of whatever results are described under that name. Yet 
matter is never conceived of as the cause of gravitation. It is the 
subject of that result; it gravitates, but it can not be said to cause 
its own gravitation. Why does matter attract matter with a force 
inversely as the square of the distance? Why attract at all? 
What is the cause of this fact?) Now as we have said, the ante- 
cedent, the invariable, unconditional, antecedent of the fact is 
the substance called matter: but no one ever assigns matter as 
the cause of this law. The only reason, of such a fact, the only 
cause of the general result thus described, is the Great Cause, 
Here then we have antecedence of the most absolute and uncon- 
ditional kind, a substance, standing in the precise relation demand- 
ed, to what all men consider an effect ; and yet that substance is 
not the cause of that effect. It follows that no invariableness of 
antecedence can constitute causation. 

The same course of argument applies to the mind. By the 
necessity of its nature it acts, in the way of thought; and of all 
the results of this acting, the mind is itself the cause. But why 
does it think at all? Why think according to its present laws? 
What is the cause of that? Of sucha result we feel that the 
Infinite mind alone can be the Author, or the Cause ; and yet the 
mind itself—that which thinks—is the unconditional antecedent 
of its own thinking. 

If it should be said that in these instances the alledged cause 
does not actually precede the effect in time, we reply that Mr. 
Mill himself declares this not to be essential to causation. He 
distinctly discusses the question whether an antecedent must 
always precede, by some actual interval, its effect, and says of it, 
(Bk. Ill, ch. v, $ 6,) “we think the inguiry an unimportant 
one.” 

The unconditional antecedent of an event is not then its cause. 
The instances adduced conform to all the required conditions of 
antecedence, and yet the cause lies entirely beyond them. They 
show Mr. Mill to be in error both in denying causation, where an 
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event occurs as the result of active exertion, and in affirming it of 
mere unconditional antecedence. And when in additicn, it is 
remembered that the mind has a conscious knowledge of what 
causation is, knows itself in its productive efforts as a cause, we 
are constrained to regard these considerations as affording not only 
ample, but decisive, ground for the rejection of his views. 

So vulnerable indeed has our author made his statements that 
we see no possibility of the theory escaping defeat. It conflicts 
irreconcilably with our most distinct experience. He has fixed 
his eye so intently upon the world of outward phenomena that 
he seems to have entirely forgotten that the mind has any con- 
sciousness ; and discerning there only sequences he seems actually 
to deny that any other relation between the cause and effect ex- 
ists. ‘No one of the conditions,” he says, (ch. v, $ 3,) “has 
more claim to that title (i. e., of cause) than another.” Now if 
auy fact in our consciousness is more conspicuous than another 
on this subject, it is that we sustain in causation a peculiar and 
distinct relation; and the theory which denies that any such 
peculiarity distinguishes one of the stated antecedents of an effect 
from the rest, seems hopelessly at variance with all our knowledge. 

We had designed to remark upon Mr. Mill’s nsage of the word 
cause while denying so essential a part of what he admits to be its 
popular signification ; but we have not room. One or two in- 
stances however of his usage of terms are quite too remarkable 
to be passed by. In illustrating the methods of experimental in- 
vestigation, (ch. ix, $ 1,) he mentions that various metallic salts 
have long been known to be fatal when introduced into the hu- 
man organism ; and says, it was reserved for Liebig to point out 
“what property common to all these deleterious substances is the 
really operating cause of their fatal effect.” The same idea is 
conveyed in another passage. “If on further analysis we can 
detect in these any common element we may he able to ascend 
from them to some one cause which is the really operative cir- 
cumstance in them all.” And are we then to look for a really 
‘operating’ cause among the antecedents of an effect? Upon 
the scheme which our author advocates no such thing seems pos- 
sible—there is nothiug but absolutely certain antecedence in the 
relation of a cause to its effect. Why then speak of “ operating 
causes?” And if such a cause is found, would it not, we ask, 
have more claim to the title of a cause than a circumstance 
which did not “operate?” We recognize in expressions like 
these the unconscious utterance of convictions in our anthor’s 
mind which go far deeper than the philosophy he advocates ; and 
which confirm, if they needed confirmation, the views we are 
endeavoring to support. 

This previous operation of a cause, which is disclosed to 
us as a familiar fact of consciousness, we soon learn to apply 
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to the sequences of external nature. The process of transfer, 
though a most legitimate one, has not, we think, been suffi- 
ciently regarded ; we will spend a few words therefore in the 
illustration of it. 

An artist, desiguing to produce a historical painting, makes 
choice of his subject, and proceeds to execute his design. He 
calls into exercise his imagination, and forms conceptions which 
embody his ideas of manly dignity, or female loveliness; and 
these he modifies and combines at will, in the conscious exercise 
of a creative and causative faculty. Of the mental picture hence 
resulting, he is the true cause. Next he proceeds to represent 
these conceptions, in lines and colors to the eye. He calls into 
action not his imagination but his perceptive faculty—his organs 
of sight and touch; exercising here with the same conscious de- 
liberations, faculties which are causative in the external world. 
We have now causation, consisting just as much as before, in 
conscious productive agency, but with the effects conspicuous in 
the external world. The idea of causation in physical nature is 
here given us asa fact of our conscious knowledge. The ante- 
cedent, and causative, action took place within the sphere of con- 
sciousness ; and through this action we know ourselves to be 
causatively related to the perceived effect. Learning the connec- 
tion between the acting of a cause and the existence of an effect, 
first, in our Own consciousness, We are next made aware of it in 
our physical organism, aud through that in the world without us. 
That effects in the external world then, are sometimes produced 
by the previous action of causes, is a fact which lies beyond the 
reach of controversy. So far as we have any causative relation 
to the physical world, it consists in the previous exercise of a caus- 
ative faculty. 

It remains then to pronounce upon the relation of physical ob- 
jects to their sequences. Is this the same with that which binds 
catise and effect in our own experience, or does it differ from that? 
We find grounds for a decisive reply to this inquiry in the faet, 
that men universally describe the two relations in the same terms. 
All human language affords indubitable proof that mankind are 
under a necessity of conceiving the relations to be identical. 
There are no terms by which to describe the sequences of the 
material world, save such as identify them in kind with the 
changes which take place in our cousciousness, aud our experi- 
ence. It will not do to say in reply, that uo imagined necessity 
of believing in this identity affords any ground of valid argu- 
ment; it is no merely imagined necessity which we alledge. By 
Mr. Mill’s own concession, language furnishes no means of ex- 
pressing with accuracy what he considers truth on this subject. 
He excuses himself from following so far the lead of his great 
French model, M. Comte, as to discard altogether the word cause, 
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on the ground that it would still be necessary to employ other 
terms precisely equivalent in meaning. ‘Nor do I see,” he ob- 
serves, “ what is gained by avoiding this particular word, when 
Mr. Comte is forced, like other people, to speak continually of 
the properties of things, of agents and their action, of forces and 
the like ; terms equally liable to perversion,” &c. If this is so; 
if there are in human language no terms capable of giving dis- 
criminating expression to this theory, the inference is irresistible 
that it conflicts with the very laws by which language is formed : 
a consideration sufficient of itself to absolve the opponents of the 
theory from the obligation of adducing any farther argument 
against it. 

Still less will it do for Mr. Mill to protest against all argument 
that is based upon the necessity of our belief: his own theory of 
causation disclaims every other ground than that which his pro- 
test assails. As long as it is claimed that “it is mecessary that 
we should believe” in its unconditionalness before we can call 
any thing a cause, such an exception to our reasoning is effectually 
forestalled. 

Our theory that causation consists in previous action, is sup- 
ported by our conscious knowledge of what the process is when- 
ever it takes place within the sphere of our absolute knowledge. 
This is causation in the sphere of consciousness; this is causa- 
tion in our relations with external nature. It is not without some 
ground then that we affirm this idea in relation to all external 
changes. But what ground can be assigned for the idea which 
we are contesting. Where do we discern that unconditional- 
ness of antecedence which constitutes causation on our author’s 
scheme? It is not by obscrvation—it is not by consciousness— 
it is by no assignable faculty, from no single source of knowledge, 
that it is attirmed tous. So far as we can discern, the idea which 
it is proposed to make so prominent, is unsupported by any estab- 
lished fact, or even by any important analogy. 

While we dissent thus totally upon all metaphysical grounds 
from our author’s view of causation, we are satisfied that physical 
inquiry lends it no support. Facts in nature stand in a posi- 
tion altogether neutral between the conflicting theories, affirming 
neither decisively, and ready to s iffer any construction, which our 
consciousness of the nature of causation within us may establish 
as the true one. It is admitted by our author that there are facts 
in our observation of nature, where a cause stands connected with 
its effect by means of an intervening process which is evidently 
resolvable into several distinct series of antecedents and conse- 
quents. Of this kind is the production of sound by striking a 
sonorous body ; we have first, a vibration of that body, next, this 
vibration is followed by a vibration of the air; and this again, 
bya vibration of the tympanum. Again, we have facts, in 
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which an intervening link obviously exists, but is incapable of 
any such analysis; and finally instances where no intervening 
link is perceptible—and all that we discern is antecedence and 
consequence. ‘These last Mr. Mill maintains to be the only witi- 
mate facts; and the formula which expresses them, the one to 
which all the other facts are reducible. His view of this topic is 
exhibited in the following remarks, extracted from Bk. III, ch. 
xvi, $ 5, in which he discriminates between ultimate and deriva- 
tive laws. “The first sign is, if between the antecedent a, and 
the consequent 6, there be evidence of some intermediate link ; 
some phenomenon of which we can collect the existence, although 
from the imperfection of our senses we are unable. to ascertain ils 
precise nature and laws. If there be such a phenomenon (which 
may be denoted by the letter x) it follows that even if a be the 
cause of 5, it is but the remote cause, and that the law, a causes 
b, is resolvable into at least two laws, a causes 7, and & causes b. 
This is a very frequent case, since the operations of nature mostly 
take place on so minute a scale, that many of the successive steps 
are either imperceptible, or very indistinctly perceived. 'Take for 
example the laws of the chemical combination of substances; as 
that hydrogen and oxygen being combined water is produced. 
All we see of the process is, that the two gases being mixed in 
certain proportions, and heat or electricity being applied, an 
explosion takes place, the gases disappear and water remains. 
There is no doubt about the law, or about its being a law of caus- 
ation. But between the antecedent (the gases in a state of me- 
chanical mixture, heated or electrified) and the consequent (the 
production of water,) there must be an intermediate process 
which we do not see.” 

Mr. Mill here concedes that in very numerous and decisive in- 
stances of causation there is en “intermediate link” which con- 
nects a and b. ‘This link is not visible or perceptible to us, from 
the very minute scale on which the operation takes place—the 
union being particle with particle; and the whole process there- 
fore beyond the possibility of examination. Yet he affirms this 
intervening link to be in all cases resolvable into at least two— 
a causes r, and xr causes b. Now, on what ground is this analy- 
sis of x affirmed: We cannot “see” the process—we are igno- 
rant of its “ precise nature aud laws’’—what authority then have 
we for maintaining that it involves the double sequence just de- 
scribed. We can not help feeling that Mr. Mill’s argument at this 
point involves a fatal petitio principii. Why must the truth be 
that a causes z, and ¢ causes 6b? Because causation is mere an- 
tecedence, and here is something more than this; an intervening 
process, which is inadmissible among the ultimate facts of causa- 
tion. Plainly if we can not observe this link, we can not on indue- 
tive grounds pronounce that it is resolvable into two. By the 
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very conditions of the problem, the analysis of z is unauthorized : 
it can proceed upon none but theoretical grounds: and the as- 
sumption of the theory by which the analysis is affirmed, is the 
assumption of the precise thing in dispute. 

Indeed the concessions of our author seem to go much farther 
than this; and to afford ground for an argument entirely subver- 
sive of the whole theory for which he contends. Since the rea- 
sonings of Dr. Brown, there has been a general disposition to ad- 
mit that no idea of causation is given us in external nature, be- 
yond that of simple invariable antecedence ; that we discover 
nothing there but the mere succession of phenomena; and con- 
sequently that any idea of causation which implies more than 
this, must be derived from some other source. Mr. Mill however 
seems to admit a fact which is altogether at variance with this 
comprehensive generalization of physical phenomena. He ac- 
knowledges that in a very great number of cases, a connecting 
link intervenes between the consequent and the antecedent,—-and 
that this link often 1s decisively affirmed to us when we can not 
distinctly observe it at all. This is the case in the production of 
water, where “since the smallest perceptible portion of the water 
contains both these substances, portions of hydrogen and oxygen 
smaller than the smallest perceptible must have come together in 
every such minute portion of space; must have come closer to- 
gether than when the gases were in a state of mechanical mix- 
ture.” * * * “Now as we can not see this contact or close ap- 
proach of the minute particles we can not observe with what cir- 
cumstances it is attended, or according to what laws it produces 
its effects. * * There may be innumerable intervening links, and 
we are sure that there must be some. Having full proof that 
corpuscular action of some kind takes place previous to any of 
the great transformations in the sensible properties of substances, 
we can have no doubt that the laws of chemical action, as at 
present known, are not ultimate but derivative laws; however 
ignorant we may be, and even though we should forever remain 
ignorant, of the nature of the laws of corpuscular action from 
which they are derived.” (Bk. IIL, ch. xvi, $6.) It would seem 
then that the true state of the case is, that in all instances of 
chemical change some intervening action binds the observed cause 
to the observed effect; and that when we can not observe this 
link, it is because of the minute and elementary character of the 
bodies betweeu which it takes place. If this be so, on what 
ground can it be affirmed that the ultimate fact of causation in 
nature, is mere antecedence or succession? If, in all the instan- 
ces in which we are competent to observe the facts, an impercep- 
tible corpuscular action precedes each sensible change iv physical 
nature—upon what authority are we to conclude that there are 
facts in which no such action intervenes. Beginning with the 
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most palpable changes which occur around us, we discern jn 
them distinct processes of action uniting the cause to the effect, 
Analyzing these processes, and thus tracing the facts farther, we 
reach changes where we can not see this link, but where it is not- 
withstanding its invisibility, distinctly given us. Farther than 
this we can not trace the facts at all; a, 6, and x, disappear from 
our imperfect vision together. But if we have full proof of this 
intermediate link in all the instances in which we can investigate 
causation, every principle of deductive reasoning requires that we 
should generalize the experience thus gained ; and pronounce that 
besides the antecedence, some previous action of the cause, enters 
into all causation, and forms an element of that idea as ascertained 
by the induction of facts. 

Without positively affirming this conclusion, we would ask 
how it is to be evaded upon Mr. Mill’s admissions in the para- 
graph just quoted: and would suggest the point as one perhaps 
deserving of careful reconsideration in our philosophy of this sub- 
ject. Mr. M.’s argument certainly awakens suspicion in our own 
mind of the correctness of the concessions we have hitherto been 
accustomed to make to his theory. Meanwhile we ouly observe 
how entirely coincident is the conclusion to which his admissions 
bring us, with the theory of causative action which we have de- 
rived from consciousness ; whether inconsistent or not, with the 
opposite theory which he maintains. 

Indeed if our author’s theory were admitted to be correct, the 
admission would only carry with it a condemnation of the theory 
upon another ground; that of its utter insufficiency to describe 
the most important class of facts in causation. —- 

It must be conceded to us, by those who have adopted Mr. 
Mill’s view, that the word cause is oftet used to express a relation 
far more intimate than that which exists between the terms of 
any mere sequence, however invariable. When we say that an 
artist has produced a remarkable work, or that a man has caused 
the death of another, we do not mean that he is the antecedent 
of any such result, in the sense in which we might be supposed 
to say that a certain temperature is the antecedent of crystalliza- 
tion ; we mean more than this. We assert, aud design to assert, 
the fact of his agency in that result ; we mean that he is, not an 
antecedent, but an actor. 

This can not surely be questioned by one who admits, as Mr. 
Mill does, that most of the sequences even of the external world 
involve an intermediate link of precisely the same kind. In all 
the moral relations of men this connecting liuk is the precise thing 
which we specify as the basis of our judgment of the guilt or 
merit of a deed—the thing in our view, 1s that the party of whom 
we speak did so and so—originated, designed, achieved, the re- 
sult which has taken place. ‘The bare allusion to this circum- 
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stance will show the vast importance of this element of our phi- 
losophy: and as we do not wish to cast any odium upon Mr. M.’s 
view as morally deficient, but only to impugn it logically, we 
will do no more than allude to it. While therefore neither the 
reality nor the importance of this elemeut can be questioned, we 
call attention to the fact, that Mr. Mill's theory has no language 
which cat express this idea at all. ‘To say upon his theory, that 
aman caused any thing, did any thing—produced, accomplished, 
avy thing—all this means nothing to the purpose. It describes, 
when probed to the bottom, no relation but that of autecedeuce : 
and most palpably this is not the real relation in such a case, 
The man’s real and causative relation to the event which he con- 
ceived, planned, and executed, this Mr. M. has no words to de- 
scribe. 

Here then are two grand relations. In the first, things are con- 
nected simply through their common relation to time; the one 
uniformly and forever, preceding the other. In the second, they 
are related by an intervening link—the antecedent being connec- 
ted by its own action with the consequent. Now which of these 
relations is causation? ‘They are as distinct as two relations can 
be. Mr. M. decides that the first is appropriately termed causa- 
tion. Now without even glancing at the absurdity of appropria- 
ting this name to that one of the two, what is the name of the 
other? When a man stands related to a result by his own pre- 
vious thought, and action, what do maukind call that? ‘To this 
inquiry Mr. Mill’s theory fails totally to supply an answer. This 
grandest, and most familiar, of all the facts of our moral history, 
has upon his scheme absolutely no name at all. The advocate 
of that scheme must either deny that these relations are distinct, 
and maintain that the intelligent and deliberate production of a 
result does not differ essentially from the mere stated antecedence, 
by which it is alledged that the sunrise canses daylight, or must 
acknowledge that his theory fails to describe perhaps the most 
fundamental, aud important, of existing distinctions. Mr. Mill 
however has too much boldness and promptness to be greatly at a 
loss, and we must acknowledge that his resources are adequate 
even to such an emergency. He is not without a name for the 
great relation which is constituted when a stands related to b by 
an intermediate process ; he calls it—r / 

We ought perhaps, in justice to Mr. Mill, to say that he pro- 
fesses pot to present his theory of this subject as absolutely, and 
exclusively, the true one ; but only as sufficient for purposes of log- 
ical and experimental inquiry. He seems reluctant to enter into 
any argument upon the merits of the question. He acknowledges 
that the theory most in vogue at present implies a “mysterious 
and most powerful tie,” such as does not exist in any mere antece- 
dence. Of this theory he says—“ No such doctrine will be found 
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in the following pages. But neither will there be found any thing 
incompatible with it.” We quote the sentence which we have 
italicised in order to give our author the full benefit of the ad- 
mission that once, for a single moment, he did admit the possible 
truth of the theory opposite to hisown. But neither in the tone 
of this paragraph itself, nor elsewhere throughout his work is 
there any thing to indicate that his view of causation is one af- 
firmed for logical purposes alone. On the contrary, Mr. M. seems 
after having made this small concession, to have dismissed all 
hesitancy from his thoughts; and speaks uniformly with an un- 
doubting confidence in the essential truth of his theory, even in 
its widest and most important applications. For instance, in dis- 
cussing formally the question of the freedom of volition, the 
most important, theoretically, of all ethical inquiries, he remarks 
—‘ That the free will philosophers, being mostly of the school 
which rejects Hume and Brown’s analysis of cause and effect, 
should miss their way for want of the light which that analysis 
affords can not surprise us. "The wonder is, that the necessari- 
ans, who usually admit that philosophical theory, should in prac- 
tice equally lose sight of it. ‘The very same misconception of 
the doctrine called Philosophical necessity, which prevents the 
opposite party from recognizing its truth, [ believe to exist more 
or less obscurely in the minds of most necessarians, however they 
may in words disavow it.” In these remarks, to which we have 
before alluded, it is abundantly evident that our author, so far 
from framing his theory of causation for mere purposes of classi- 
fication and deduction among physical phenomena, takes it bodily 
into the sphere of consciousness; and makes it the ground of 
most important conclusions there. The theory of Hume and 
Brown sheds light, he tells us, upon the phenomena of volition. 
He maintains that necessity in physics, is merely certainty,—that 
there is no other ‘tie’ either in the mind or out of it, between 
causes and effects, than simple uniformity of sequence ; and that 
the idea usually expressed by the word necessity is a mere illu- 
sion. It usually involves a mystical tie—“ the existence of which 
in the case of inorganic matter, is but an illusion, produced by 
the use of language.” (Bk. IIL, ch. xxi, $3.) Mr. Mill does 
here unquestionably pronounce upon the absolute truth of his 
theory ; he affirms that all that can be termed necessity with any 
propriety, is but absolute uniformity of succession ; and that all 
additional significance which the word may be imagined, or may 
be employed, to convey, isa mere illusion. Of course, as volitions 
are connected with their causes by simple certainty of sequence, 
they are free, there being no “ mystical tie” to bind them. They 
are at the same time necessary, because necessity means mere 
certainty: and finally, and comprehensively, they are free, and 
necessary, in the same sense and to the same degree, with all 
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other phenomena, since there is no “mystical tie” in the neces- 
sity which characterizes any sequences in nature, and all sequen- 
ces are alike certain. 

Hence Mr. Mill proposes to modify, and even to reverse, the 
approved expression of our philosophical conclusion upon this 
subject. He pointedly affirms the freedom of our volitions, but 
thinks at the same time that the advocate of liberty need not 
hesitate to admit that they are necessary; because necessity 
means only certainty, unconditionalness, &c. At least this he 
thinks might be the usage, were it not that the prejudice of the 
free will philosophers perpetually scents something more than 
certainty in that term ; and were it not also, strange to say, that 
the necessarian rests under the same “illusion.” "That is, we 
suppose, were not all men perpetually under an illusion in their 
use of the word necessity, it would be exactly expressive of truth 
to say that free volitions are necessary ! 

The fact is that the course which Mr. Mill has deliberately 
adopted, in refusing to attempt any other analysis of causation 
than that which the observation of physical phenomena affords, 
deprives his reasonings upon the causation of volition, of all au- 
thority. The strongest admirer of his work must acknowledge 
that it is impossible even for Mr. Mill to speak with weight, upon 
a question which he formally declines to investigate. “If it were 
necessary,” he observes in a passage before referred to, “for the 
purposes of inductive logic, that the strife should be quelled which 
has so long raged among the different schools of metaphysicians 
respecting the origin and analysis of our idea of causation; the 
promulgation, or at least the general reception of a true theory 
of induction might be considered desperate for a long time to 
come.” * * * “ No such necessity exists for the purposes of the 
present inquiry.” Now, that our idea of causation originates in 
our consciousness, Mr. Mill himself does not deny ;—that it very 
often implies in its analysis an ‘ intermediate link’ between the 
consequent and the antecedent, he has himself expressly affirmed ; 
whether consciousness gives us this as the essential element of 
causation, he thinks it unnecessary to inquire. If however it is 
unnecessary to inquire, we can not but feel that it is impossible to 
affirm. Indeed our author’s position seems a somewhat humil- 
jating one. He affirms earnestly the freedom of our volitions, 
and yet maintains that they are governed by the same necessity 
which controls the leaf in budding or the rain in falling. He 
would prefer, he tells us, affirming the freedom of the rain, and 
the bud, to denying that of the volition; still they stand upon 
precisely the same ground: the one is as free as the other, and no 
more free. 

We can not but feel that such a conclusion is entirely in keep- 
ing with such acommencement. An effort which begins by re- 
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nouncing all inquiry “respecting the origin and analysis of our 
idea of causation” could not well have a more appropriate end 
than this equalization of the mind and nature. The refusal to 
attempt an analysis, results legitimately in the confounding of all 
distinctions. ‘The distinctions between the different kinds of 
cansation and necessity, are as grand and momentous as they are 
difficult. It is but a timid and feeble philosophy which can 
only deny and ignore them; which fixes upon some one of them 
alone, proclaims this the whole, and pronounces all else an illu- 
sion of mankind. ‘That Mr. M. should have done this after 
thorough examination, would leave us no ground to reproach, 
though we might regret, the act; but we do feel entitled to use 
the language of censure, when we find a writer of his profound 
abilities passing these distinctions by, altogether without argument, 
and still more, that this should be done with any thing like the 
appearance of contempt. 

For the reasons thus assigned, we deem our anthor’s theory of 
causation radically and completely erroneous. We have endeav- 
ored to show that it is at variance asa definition with all the 
canons of definition ; and as a theory, with all the rules of induc- 
tion which Mr. Mill has himself established. We deem it no 
less repugnant to the truths of consciousness, and if it were not 
so, inadequate to the description of them. If any thing more 
could be requisite to its overthrow, we find additional argument 
in its contrariety to all that Mr. M. remarks so correctly about 
‘operating causes,’ and so incorrectly about necessary truths. 


We are fearful of wearying the patience of our readers, but we 
have spent so much time in pointing out the opposition of these 
two theories that we can not deny ourselves the pleasure of a few 
remarks to indicate the point at which they approach an agree- 
ment. While, as we suppose, something more than antecedence, 
however constant and invariable, is requisite to constitute causa- 
tion, it may yet be admitted that the uniform sequences of exterual 
nature afford our only evidence of causes in that sphere. Uniform- 
ity of antecedence may be the sole criferion of a cause in nature. 
though it does not exhaust the idea of causation. This point of 
approach of the two conflicting systems, Mr. Mill himself indicates, 
in a remark upon his second canon of experiment, to the follow- 
ing purport: “ But to determine whether this invariable antecedent 
is a cause or this invariable consequent an effect, we must be able 
to produce the one by the other; or at least to obtain that which 
alone constitutes our assurance of having produced any thing, 
namely, an instance in which the effect, a, has come into exist- 
ence with no other change in the preéxisting circumstances than 
the existence of A”— i. e., of an antecedent so named. In this 
remark we recognize a distinction which is perfectly just, and of 
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great importance. ‘The occurrence of an event in nature in uni- 
form sequence upon a given combination of agents, is our 
sole assurance of having produced it, but this is not production. 
It is an occasion of great regret that Mr. Mill should have identi- 
fied that which is merely our assurance—our evidence of produc- 
tion with the essential production itself. We can not but feel it 
to be very unfortunate that he has reasoned thus blindly back- 
ward into the mind from the mere observation of physical se- 
quences: and, amid the full light of our faculties of self-knowl- 
edge, has essayed to decide, unmindful of any thing but the de- 
lusive darkness without. 

Nor ought we to omit to notice a peculiarity of our author’s 
language which comes to view iu the sentence just quoted, and 
which strikes us as of a loose and unhappy kind. He speaks of a 
“change in the preéxisting circumstances.” Now there is no 
word more absolutely indeterminate than this of ‘circumstances.’ 
It describes equally the most active agent, and the most iusignifi- 
cant attendant, of any change. The language would not perhaps 
be objectionable were it not chosen expressly (so it seems to us) 
for the very sake of the ambiguity; and did it not characterize Mr. 
Mill’s habitual style of expression. When A robs B, the presence 
of the latter is as truly an antecedent ‘circumstance’ of the result 
as that of the former; and if all antecedent circumstances which 
are uniformly and invariably connected with the result, are causes 
alike, the antecedent B is as truly, and for aught that this style 
of language says or can say, as criminally, the cause of the rob- 
bery, as the antecedent A. A theory which refuses to recognize 
any distinction between causative agency and invariable autece- 
dence, deserves, we feel constrained to say, a weight of censure to 
which our respect for Mr. Mill makes us averse to do any thing 
more than allude. 


We have now done with the important work which has been 
under our review, having accomplished most of what we had at 
heart in undertaking these strictures. And yet we are reluctant 
to dismiss it with what may seem a tone of reproach. The 
attitude of remonstrance which we have felt constrained to adopt 
toward certain portions of it, is far from indicating the very high 
appreciation in which we hold the work in all its other aspects. 
As a work upon the higher logic it stands alone in our language ; 
and will probably long maintain its primacy as an accurate, ele- 
gant, and philosophic exposition of the elements, and the meth- 
ods, of experimental inquiry. In this department we commend 
it most earnestly to the study of all who feel an interest in the 
prosecution of logical inquiries; not indeed without some excep- 
tions, but with the conviction that it has received far less atten- 
tion among us than its worth demands—far less than it will well 
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repay. We have ourselves bestowed upon it hour after hour of 
earnest study ; and have found each labor of investigation which 
it either required or suggested, a labor of profit and delight. We 
shall return to its pages with frequent and deep interest; and 
while we protest with all earnestness and freedom, against the 
errors which it unhappily seems almost to embalm, we take our 
leave of it with nothing less than the expression of our respectful 
homage to the genius and attainments of its author. 





Art. I1.—POPULAR LECTURES. 


Representative Men ; Seven Lectures. By R. W. Emerson. Bos- 
ton: Philips, Sampson & Co. 1850. 12mo, pp. 285. 


Lectures and Essays. By Henry Gites. Boston: Ticknor & 
Co. 1850. 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 617. 


Peruars Mr. Emerson, or if not he, perhaps some one of his 
devoted admirers, may be still so far short of absorption into the 
Budhist heaven of indifferentism to all human concerns and opin- 
ions, as to have some little curiosity to know what impression 
is made by his oracular “utterances,” upon a mind not gifted 
with sufficient insight to trace in them the undoubted evidences 
of their inspiration. Supposing some such curiosity to exist, we 
will endeavor to satisfy it as fully as possible in the outset, only 
premising that we judge of Mr. Emerson entirely by what he 
exhibits of himself in the volume before us, and that as thus ex- 
hibited, he must appear to “eyes that have not been opened” in 
his most favorable aspect, since this book is acknowledged to be 
the most nearly rational of all that he has yet published. 

We will state our impressions of the author in the terms in 
which his book has engraven them upon our mind as we have 
read. We have been reminded constantly of a “ promising boy,” 
who has been brought up to some sixteen or eighteen years of age, 
in a quiet country town, according to the most approved maxims 
prescribed and traditional, of the most strict puritanic orthodoxy. 
He has thus far profited by his instructions, obeyed his pareuts, 
respected the aged, believed what those wiser than himself told 
him, learned the Assembly’s Catechism, repeated a verse from 
the Bible at the breakfast table, traveled three miles, in all weather, 
the year round, to attend meeting on the Sabbath, listened to 
what the preacher said, remembered the text and looked it out 
for his blind old grandmother when he reached home. The sub- 
ject of many hopes and prayers, his own as well as others, he 
has in the process of time, entered college. ‘There he soon be- 
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comes known as a virtuous, industrious, and successful student. 
Gradually the treasures of literature and science are disclosed be- 
fore his expanding and enraptured vision, and he sees a new 
world, the glorious and boundless creation of human thought, of 
the existence of which, he before knew nothing. He enters 
with irrepressible ardor upon the study of the great masters in 
his mother tongue. By the aid of reviews, translations and his- 
tories of literature, as well as by that of his own rapidly increas- 
ing knowledge of language, he learns something of what has been 
thought and done by men of other times, other lands and other 
tongues than his own. He is at first startled and bewildered by 
the extent and contrariety of their speculations, the seeming facil- 
ity with which they overthrow opinions which he had thought 
could never be shaken, the freedom, the self-possession with 
which they question the reality of what had been to him the 
most sacred and awful truths, the halo with which they adorn 
characters and deeds which he had been taught to regard as most 
fiendish and despicable. By degrees his admiration for genius, 
and his interest in the study of his ideal creations, predominate 
over his respect for simple unadorned truth, and his horror of 
treating even the rudest semblance of truth with irreverence. He 
sees that he was ignorant of the objections that could be brought 
against his most fondly cherished opinions, and of the irresistible 
fascination that might invest, upon a nearer view, characters which 
he had been taught to regard with irreconcilable aversion. He 
becomes ashamed of his former self, and in his haste to disown and 
then to despise his former narrow views of truth, he loses his respect 
for truth herself. In his eagerness to walk by the new light that 
has broken upon his unsealed vision, he mistakes an ignis fatuas 
for the sun, and while he thinks himself preparing for a swift 
ascent to the mid heaven of emancipated thought, he is only 
wandering hopelessly, amid bogs, and fens, and pitfalls, in chase 
of ameteor. The halo of glory with which he fancies himself 
already girded, and which seems to him above the brightness of 
the sun, is nothing but the blinding mist, hovering over the marsh, 
made visible by the kindling of a transient and gaseous light, 
and liable to be changed as suddenly, by the extinction of the 
brief meteor, into the blackness of darkness. But in the mean 
time, the young LIlluminatus becomes exalted above measure in 
his own estimate, by his new initiation into the society of the 
great “thinkers,” the seers, and the prophets; the creators and 
the regenerators, who rule the development and destiny of man- 
kind by their mighty words. He strives laboriously to perfect 
himself in the difficult art of compounding their mystic and 
meaningless utterances, with the obstinately expressive terms of 
hisown language. He treats his own mother tongue with the 
most relentless barbarity, in order if possible to make it rival the 
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indefiniteness and obscurity of that of another land, where mist 
and cloud are native to the earth and the sky, and where the 
dreams of the night are but imperfectly distinguished from the 
reflections of the day. His superior talents, and scholarship, even 
when so perversely employed, enable him to display unusual 
vigor, and an appareut originality, in all that he writes. His 
compositions call forth the censure of some, the admiration of 
many, and the curiosity of all. And by each he feels himself 
ejually flattered. And thus vanity induces him to persevere 
in the cultivation of a forced and unnatural style of thought and 
expression, which his own sincere admiration for even the de- 
formed offspring of undoubted genius, led him inconsiderately to 
begin. ‘The mingled wonder and applause with which the bold 
expression of some of his newly acquired convictions is received, 
tempts him to go even beyond himself, and to affect a more entire 
renunciation of all commonly received opinions, than he has ac- 
tually attained in his own mind; to make himself appear more 
of a skeptic and doubter than he really is, only to see the excess 
of surprise and horror he can call forth from less venturesome 
inquirers after truth. 

Now we know nothing of Mr. Emersen’s history “ subjective” 
or “objective.” We know nothing of the process by which his 
mind has been made physically and morally capable of producing 
such a book as the one before us. Of course we shall not hiut 
a suspicion that our supposed case is anything more thin sup- 
posed, so far as he is concerned, however true it may be as a nar- 
rative of the process by which many a brilliant and inquisitive 
mind, has been led, first by the sincere spirit of inquiry, and sub- 
sequeutly by its own vanity, into a state of the most hopeless 
aberration. We do not charge Mr. Emerson with deliberately 
affecting, now in his advanced state of “cultivation,” extrava- 
gances of sentiment or of expression, merely to make simple 
minded people stare. All we say is, this book of his constantly 
makes the impression upon our mind, that its author is one, who 
has been made what he is, by just such a process as we have 
sketched in the form of a supposition, and who now in the ma- 
turity of mental and moral habits thus formed, is led to deal in 
extravagant paradoxes and contradictions, by the gaping wonder 
and the inconsiderate admiration which they elicit so profusely. 
We do not charge him with insincerity. We are told that his 
personal appearance is that of a man altogether innocent of any 
such thing. But we judge him now only as he appears in his 
priated book, and that is very far from satisfying us, that the 
charge, if made, would be unjust. At any rate, if he does not 
express, so far as his own distorted forms of language can be made 
to express any thing intelligibly, sentiments which have little or 
no practical influence upon his own mind, which are not sustain- 
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ed by his own convictions, then surely what is sincerity in him, 
must be affectation in other men. But however unwilling he 
might be to be judged by the same rules of right and reason that 
are employed in condemning or acquitting his fellow mortals be- 
fore the bar of criticism, we are all the more inclined not to make 
him an exception, by the fact, that underneath his monstrous ac- 
cumulation of barbarism in diction and absurdity in sentiment, 
there seems to be a firm substratum of good old Saxon English 
and of genuine New England common sense. So that to what- 
ever ‘depth of absurdity, mysticism or contradiction he may de- 
scend, in his oracular utterances, we must still read with the con- 
viction that he knows better, and is himself conscious that he 
does. ‘Thus, to speak in a style more strictly in sympathy with 
our subject, if Mr. Emerson dramatizes himself upon the great 
“world stage,” he would be philosopher enough to do it for his 
own amusement as well as that of his audience. And hence:this 
book presents its author to our mind, as one who has traveled out 
of the beaten track of human experience and inquiry, has peeped 
over those precipices along the pathway of life, which most 
travelers think it prudent to avoid, and has groped his way into 
the dark caverns that open upon the earthly pilgrim’s course, 
generally keeping himself either out of sight, or else in exposed 
situations, and yet seldom so far off as not te hear the repeated 
expression from the great body of his fellow pilgrims, “ What a 
venturesome fellow he is!” He would purchase the applause of 
mankind, by braving what they fear, and despising what they 
most esteem, eveti themselves. ‘Thus his whole manner and 
bearing seem to say to them—“ What miserable little souls you 
allare! What an everlasting whining, and whimpering, you do 
make about your own petty ideas of happiness aud misery, be- 
nevolence and selfishness, duty and desert, right and wrong, life 
and death. How terribly you are frightened at bugbears, and 
scarecrows. Doas I have done. Emancipate yourselves from 
your childish superstitions. Do not vex and torment yourselves 
about the antiquated Hebraisms of heaven and hell, Jehovah aud 
Jesus. Such things may have been well enough in their time. 
When they come as the fresh utterances of great, sincere souls, 
there are no higher truths. But you, the miserable commonalty 
of the race, what have you to do with poetry or philosophy or 
religion. Such high things are altogether above the reach of 
your understanding ; and if you could attain to them, it would 
be of no possible consequence to yourselves; for, do what you 
will, you are ever ‘on your way to all that is good and true.’ 
The truest faith is the belief that all things are good, the veriest 
atheism is the belief that malignity is possible, or that any thing 
but love and truth can last. And the more you stare and shud- 
der, with your pietistic horror, at the utterance of such essential 
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facts in the system of things, the greater fools you are. And yet, 
do not think I shall grieve over your folly ; for it is all one with 
the highest wisdom. You may be afraid of devils, and punish- 
ment ; you may torture yourselves with repentance and sorrow ; 
still I shall be infinitely delighted with your weakness ; for if | 
were not, I should show myseif a fool or a fanatic as you are, 
and not a philosopher as lam. My pleasure at the spectacle of 
your folly is all the more exquisite, from the fact that you are all 
as good and happy as gods, and yet do not know it. The very 
undesignedness and unconsciousness of your innocence and bliss, 
give them that genuineness which alone can make them fit sub- 
jects for philosophic contemplation.” 

If Mr. Emerson does not, in his own reflections, apply to man- 
kind terms as contemptuous as we suppose him to use, then he is 
chargeable with affectation, or his own books most essentially mis- 
represent him. We suppose that each is true in part or by turns. 
His own language at times, taken for what it means, if it means 
auy thing, must make him appear in the character of a much more 
false philosopher, and pernicious moralist, than he really is in his 
own convictions, and his own practice. For when at other times, 
the heart and intellect of the man, get the better of his besetting 
mania for abstractions and paradoxes, he shows that he estimates 
the realities of life like other men, and can speak of them sensi- 
bly and intelligibly. And so also a part of what he has written, 
must be little else than a caricature of himself as well as of every 
thing which it pretends to represent, for another portion shows 
conclusively, that when the mood of his own inspiration is not 
upon him, he thinks and feels like the rest of men. We must 
conclude then that his labored misrepresentations of truth and 
duty are equal misrepresentations of the sounder philosophy by 
which he regulates his daily life, and that his ostentatious in- 
differentism to all human concerns and opinions is little else than 
atfected non-atfectation. 

Our estimate of Mr. Emerson, will of course appear to some, 
exceedingly “shallow.” But if we have succeeded in our en- 
deavor to write intelligibly, that alone will be sufficient to incur 
the charge of “halfness” and “superficiality” from those to 
whose minds profundity and obscurity are identical. ‘The mo- 
ment the thought vaguely shadowed forth, even in their owti 
most admired oracular sentences, is stated in plain language, it ap- 
pears shallow and contemptible in their estimate. In proportion 
as any thing comes within the range of ordinary experience, or 
makes its appeal to the common convictions of mankind, it must 
be to them altogether “flat, stale and unprofitable.” And what- 
ever may be Mr. Emerson’s private judgment of such a taste, he 
is himself responsible for encouraging, to the full extent of his 
influence, its cultivation by others. With all his pretensions to 
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nature, all his contempt for cant and affectation, the direct ten- 
dency of his influence must be to make his admirers as affected 
and unnatural as possible in their style and sentiments. Arid it 
would seem that if the equanimity of so exalted a philosopher 
could ever be disturbed by any symptoms of distrust in his own 
infallibility, he would at times suspect, that he does not make 
himself natural in proportion as he succeeds in his efforts to make 
himself most unlike the majority of men; that he will not con- 
vince them of his superior earnestness and “ insight” in propor- 
tion as he treats their most commonly received opinions with con- 
tempt. ‘The most original and comprehensive mind is surely best 
able to express itself without stumbling continually upon solecism, 
paradox or contradiction, and it will most intensely disdain to 
court attention by such perverse devices. ‘The “great thinker” 
has least occasion to prove his own exemption from narrow and 
prejudiced views by fiercely satirizing those of others. He will 
not be found dealing perpetually in implied comparisons between 
himself and all other great “thinkers,” correcting their opinions, 
and thus showing himself wiser than they, or finding in their 
lives and writings a meaning which nobody else has found, and 
thus showing himself wiser than all the rest of mankind. A 
great mind moves on its way in the performance of its work like 
the great powers of nature, ever silent, progressive, irresistible. 
The light which the greatest and truest philosophers shed upon 
our world, appears and accomplishes its results like the light of 
the sun, which possesses such immeasurable power as to affect 
every living thing with its influence, and diffuses itself so 
quietly and uniformly, as to seem to man the most common and 
comprehensible of all physical agencies. That light is more 
gentle than the zephyr, and it is mightier than a thousand storms. 
It gives forth no sound, it has no perceptible motion, yet it gives 
voice to the thunders and the harmonies of nature, and it wakes 
to life and motion the dead world of material elements, as well 
as the whole organized and sensitive creation. So, to compare 
small things with great, is the influence exerted by the greatest 
of men upon their age and the world. ‘They speak the language 
of other men. ‘They do not study to startle or to attract atten- 
tion to themselves, but to the truths which they would enforce. 
Aud they bring forward “things new and old,” so naturally, so 
fitly illustrated and combined, as that the new shall seem old from 
its perfect coincidence with universal convictions, and the old 
shall seem new, from the additional value conferred upon it in the 
laboratory of creative and industrious thought. The truest re- 
former, the teacher, who, in Mr. Emerson’s sense of the term, is 
most “divinely inspired,” does not “strive nor cry.” He mingles 
with men so as to seem one of them. He infuses his influence 
and instruction into the turbid current of theirs, in so natural a 
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manner, that when they become purified and enlightened through 
his ministrations, they seem to themselves almost to have eflected 
their own regeveration. 

But our “ Sage of Concord,” (for such he has been called, and 
such it would seem he aspires to be considered among men ,) ap. 
pears to act upon the conviction, that he shall make his own 
heroes, his “ representative men, ” and by implication himself also, 
great in proportion as he makes them speak another language 
than that of this world, occasionally bringing them within the 
range of human intelligence, only to overthrow and confound all 
previously received ideas. If, for a rarity, in their name or his 
own, he has set forth a great truth, in clear and appropriate colors, 
he must next show his artistic skill by giving it a stygian back 
ground of as decided falsehood. Thus it is by alternate steps in 
opposite directions, that he endeavors to “keep on his way” to- 
wards his own ideal of all perfection, “ of which every thing can 
be affirmed and denied.” At one time he takes to himself the 
credit of the most enlarged and indiscriminate faith, professing 
to believe in all creeds, all philosophies, all mythologies ; finding 
equally “high truths” in theogonies, cosmogonies, purgatories, 
metempsychoses, nirvanas; quoting with equal reverence, the 
Mohammedan Koran, the Parsee Zendavesta, the Hindoo Vedas 
and Puranas, and the Hebrew Bible. And then anon he re- 
nounces all faith, even in himself; gives all others fair warning 
not to believe in him, and seeks to dissuade all from believing in 
anything else. Now he professes to embrace all, the lowest and 
the highest, the purest and the most corrupt, in his most catholic 
and constant love. And then again, ere you can reciprocate such 
generous affection, he sneers at the very idea of loving at all. 
On this page we find him representing truth, as if it were immu- 
table, everlasting, ever attainable, ever to be sought, ever to be 
relied upon as a sure dependence. On that, truth and error seem 
to have become convertible terms, or “one as the other,” the 
greater the truth the greater the falsehood; the more devout the 
saint, the more abandoned the sinner. Here he talks of man as if 
he were the creature of circumstances, helplessly subject to mate- 
rial laws, himself “ animated chlorine,” “a chemic lump,” endow- 
ed with the capacity of thinking, of the same substance with the 
dust which he treads upon, all of which will, like him, “ in its turn 
speak and reason,” when he has gone to mix forever with the 
“elements.” But then again, our philosopher speaks of man as 
able to subdue all things to himself, represents him as “ endoge- 
nous,” producing all external things from within himself, ruling 
his own destiny in spite of the gods or the “fatal sisters.” And 
so swings the perpetual antithetic see-saw ; from truth to error, 
from reason to folly, from light to darkness. 
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It is much to be regretted that a mind, possessing so great nat- 
ural and acquired superiority, should spend its strength so use- 
lessly, not to say perversely. It is much to be regretted that 
one, so little predisposed by taste or constitutional temperament 
to the grossness and reckless malignity of vulgar skepticism, 
should yet be led by mere caprice, to affirm at times the truth 
of many of its most monstrous and pernicious maxims. But 
however much error and absurdity may be found in all that Mr. 
Emerson writes, we are not apprehensive that any very extensive 
or permanent evil results, will spring from the influence of his 
publications. When we first heard of his delivering these lec- 
tures, and of the applause which they were said to elicit from 
crowded andiences; when we saw reported particular sentences, 
which were said to have been received with the clearest tokens 
of favor; especially, the somewhat famous “ utterance,” that 
“man though in brothels or jails, or on gibbets, is on his way to 
all that is good and true ;” we were disposed to share in the fears 
that were felt and expressed in various quarters, as to the disor- 
ganizing and corrupting influence which such lectures must exert. 
But reading them as they are now presented to us on the printed 
page, has almost entirely dissipated such apprehensions. If the 
pure ridiculousness of laboriously writing out, and gravely read- 
ing to large assemblies,“ such gratuitous absurdities as may be 
found strewed profusely all through the first four of these lectures, 
and occasionally in the remaining three, could not call forth some 
exhibitions of noisy emotion from a “ Boston audience,” then 
certainly the good people of our American Athens must surpass 
all others in the imperturbability of their temperament. It seems 
to us, on reading the book, scarcely possible that any hearer could 
have so far forgotten himself as to suppose for a moment, that 
the lecturer was enunciating truths, which should have a bear- 
ing upon his belief, practice, or obligations. And the applause 
elicited by these feats of daring in moral gymnastics, may indi- 
cate just as little danger that the hearers would be prevailed on 
to put in practice what the lecturer said, but could not have con- 
vinced them that he believed, as the redoubled cheering with 
which fool-hardy feats of strength and daring in the circus are 
received, indicates a danger that the crowd, occupying the seats 
of the amphitheater, may be led by admiration of such exploits, 
to descend into the arena and enroll themselves as apprentices 
under the master of the riug. However sincere or unaflected 
Mr. Emerson may be in his personal appearance, or in his own 
consciousness, he chooses such a way to exhibit himself in what 
he writes, that his readers, at least, if not his hearers, are fully 
justified in looking upon him only asa sort of intellectual Sam 
Patch, who makes it his profession to go about the world, leap- 
ing down precipices, plunging into abysses, in every deep seeking 
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a still lower in which to expose himself for the sake of the ap- 
plause and the pay, which men are always willing to bestow on 
any one who is fool-hardy enough to entertain them with such 
extravagances. And as the veritable Sam Patch has had an oc- 
casional imitator, so our oracular Sage, may sometimes secure a 
hearer who is simple-minded enough to suppose he is listening to 
the words of a prophet. But the great majority of both hearers 
and readers, though they may smile or wonder or even inconsid- 
erately applaud, will yet look upon these ‘“ orphic sayings,” as 
compared with the firm, urgent, and intelligible truths, which 
bear upon men’s duty and destiny, very much as they look upon 
the feats of strength and daring exhibited in the arena, as com- 
pared with the quiet, yet constant and energetic toil of that hon- 
orable industry, which feeds and clothes and enlightens the na- 
tions. ‘There is much folly, if we judge the author as we do 
other men we must say there is much wickeduess, in his book ; 
yet, considering the extent and intensity of each, the folly is the 
most harmless, and the wickedness is the most inconsequential, 
that we have recently observed. The chief injury which it 
will effect, must be produced in very much the same way, that 
bear-baiting, prize-fighting, and public executions tend to cor- 
rupt the general morality, by familiarizing the minds of many 
with things horrible and revolting. ‘The moral sense of the 
reader is in danger of suffering from the influence of this book, 
mainly because he can not easily even see the divine majesty of 
truth treated with such irreverence and indignity, and not him- 
self be made less sensitive to her wrongs. 

We must however, in strict justice to Mr. Emerson, admit, that 
with all that is absurd, and all that is false, in his book, there is 
much that is of an entirely opposite character. The lecture 
on Napoleon, throwing out of the account some characteristic 
attempts at a far-fetched theory, is quite as good as any thing we 
have seen in the way of efforts to delineate the prominent fea- 
tures of that most extraordinary character. And we are inclined 
to attribute Mr. Emerson’s success in that instance mainly to the 
fact, that he seems to have regarded his subject as one, which 
even he, consistently with his reputation as a philosopher, might 
make intelligible to the common mind. However that may be, 
that lecture alone is sufficient to show that its author is altogether 
strongest, not when the phrensy of his moon-struck madness is 
upon him; but when he yields himself most fully to the guid- 
ance of his still remaining reason. Unlike this however, most of 
the sketches seem to have been drawn, not from any distinct im- 
pression of what the individuals themselves were, but from a 
dim, uncertain, conception of an ideal character. In all that is 
said of Plato, there is scarcely personality enough to excuse the 
introduction of the name. ‘The author evidently endeavored to 
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delineate his own absurd ideal of a philosopher, and then named 
the picture, Plato. And surely, if we are to receive it as a like- 
ness rather than a fancy-piece, there was much need that he 
should keep constantly before our eyes the inscription—* this 
is Plato.” 

He speaks of the Grecian philosopher, and of our English 
Shakspeare, very much as it has come to be the fashion with 
many of the critics, essayists, and lecturers of the times to speak, 
not only of those two greatest, least understood, masters, but also 
of any other minor hero on the fieldwf thought or action, whom 
they may choose to emblazon with the splendors of their “ in- 
tense” rhetoric, and in describing whose minutest trait or deed, 
they would throw open the “ unchoked channels and flood gates 
of expression.” ‘They would represent their hero, of whatever 
name, as great above all men, in every thing which is to them a 
conceivable human excellence or power; and thus, whatever 
they chance to fancy will augment that greatness, they ascribe 
itto him, without reserve or discrimination. And they repeat, 
in so many disconnected, indefinite, and irrational forms, their 
ascriptions of greatness, that the consistency and intelligibility of 
one of their essays or lectures, remind the reader of the scene at 
Ephesus, when “the whole city rushed together into the theater, 
the more part not knowing wherefore they had come together, 
yet all with one voice, about the space of two hours, cried out 
great is Diana of the Ephesians.” The reader or hearer rises 
from his two hours sitting. with the impression that his essayist 
or lecturer has been struggling to make the subject of his criti- 
cism appear great, great, Great. And his enlightenment, from 
the patient perusal or hearing of so many intense epithets and 
rugged or rounded periods, “ hath this extent no more.” 

Thus Mr. Emerson, without any attempt at proof or argument, 
piles assertion upon assertion, that all subsequent products of the 
human mind, were first generated in Plato’s. “ Out of Plato, 
come all things that are still written and debated among men of 
thought.” All subsequent advances made in science, art, litera- 
ture; philosophy, morals, religion, are but developments of what 
existed in the mind of the world’s first and sole philosopher. 
“Christianity,” “Calvinism,” “Mohammedanism,” were all in 
Plato. So thoroughly prepared is the reader, as he advances, to 
find asserted in the same strain, any thing which could be made 
the subject of an assertion, that he is a little inclined to feel that 
his author is falling below himself, in not declaring that gunpow- 
der, printing, the steam-engine, railroad, cotton gin, electric tele- 
graph, were also in the mind of Plato. For Plato was great, and 
the ambitions eulogist, of Mr. Emerson’s stamp, seems to suppose, 
that he shall make greatness apparent and impressive, in propor- 
tion as he loads it with the most startling and incongruous epi- 
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thets, and ascribes to it the most supernatural endowments and 
achievements. 

In all his attempts to delineate character, Mr. Emerson seems 
to be governed by a conviction, that there is a peculiar dramatic 
element in the constitution of his own mind, which enables him 
to speak infallibly the sentiments of another; for the time, “to 
become him.” But the reader ‘must have a most uncommon 
skull,” who can fora moment forget, that it is the same Sir 
Oracle who speaks, whether it be by the mouth of Plato or Swe- 
denborg, Montaigne or Goethe. And it seems to be this confi- 
dence in his Protean “many sidedness,” his fancied ability to 
sustain the most varied impersonation, which leads the author in 
the present volume, into most of his extravagances. While he 
conceives himself to be speaking appropriately in the character 
of another, to have become for the time, the skeptic, the mystic, 
or the philosopher, he is only giving utterance to the fondly cher- 
ished conceits of his own mind. And the reader is to be par- 
doned, if many times, he receives these as if they were intended 
to be, as they really are, the writer’s own. For it is indeed not 
easy to tell when Mr. Emerson is himself, if he is not so through- 
out. Yet if he should ever experience a return of so much reason 
and conscience, as would lead him to feel responsible for his 
opinions, and consequently to deny or to defend any that might be 
ascribed to him, this transparent figment of dramatizing hunself 
in the several incarnations of philosopher, mystic, skeptic, might 
serve him very effectually for the purpose of self-defense. There 
are very few of what seem to be his favorite passages, which he 
might not acknowledge, or deny, at pleasure, on that principle. 
Bat whether the sentiments thus renounced would rightly repre- 
sent the persons to whom they were transferred, or whether those 
acknowledged would be such as the writer would safely hold 
himself accountable for, is a question, the right decision of which, 
we fancy, would place Mr. Emerson’s reputation, both as a 
genius and as a moralist, in no very enviable light. 


Passing from the first of the books named at the head of this 
article to the second, is like awakening from the darkness, 
the confusion, the blind and baffling struggle of some horrible 
nightmare dream, and seeing, on the sudden recovery of con- 
sciousness, by the first glance through the curtainless window, 
that the day has broken, and that the sun, coming forth from the 
chambers of the morning, is illamining a world which is as fair, 
and firm, and real, as it was when last seen bathed in the light of 
his setting beams. While we are endeavoring to obtain some 
views of the world and of mankind by Mr. Emerson’s aid, we 
are but as the half recovered blind, seeing “men as trees walk- 
ing.” And the dimness or the distortion of our vision is so com- 
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plete, that men and things appear, interchangeably, now as mon- 
sters of glaring hideousness, and now as the shifting outline of 
impalpable shadows. And so all forms of the visible world, the 
glory of the “human face divine,” as well as eternal laws and 
unchanging truths, distorted, jostled, turned upside down in the 
giddy phantasmagoria of our borrowed vision, are made to reel to 
and fro in delirious or intoxicated dance, “ alternating Elysian 
brightness with deep dreadful night.” Such is the world, such 
is the universe to us, so long as we look for the interpretation of 
their realities and their mysteries, to a prophet, who himself seems 
to be possessed by a blind and dumb devil. 

We need no borrowed lens, in order to see the world as it is 
exhibited in the perspicuous style, and the generally rational senti- 
ments, which fill these two volumes by Mr. Giles. He affects to 
possess no more of the “ vision and the faculty divine,” than mor- 
tals may possess consistently with the maintenance of their reason, 
their faculty of speech, and their sympathy with the joys and sor- 
rows of this earthly life. And by the aid of that vision, we see the 
material world firm on its foundations as of old, and the truths 
which affect man’s duty and destiny, clear as the sun in heaven 
and unshaken as the throne of the Eternal. 

Mr. Giles can not be said to express his thoughts entirely in 
“that colorless language which like the cloudless atmosphere 
exhibits objects without exhibiting itself.” But his style ap- 
proaches quite as near that only perfect standard, as that of the 
author to whom he applies so elegant and appropriate a descrip- 
tion. He is content to express his thoughts clearly and elegantly, 
just as they lie in his own mind, not disturbed by the fear, that 
because their full meaning is understood by the reader, they will 
be thought less profound. It is indeed nothing to his discredit 
that he has neither strength nor depth of thought, as many 
writers and readers understand those qualities. In their estimate, 
strength consists in little else than the reduplication of certain 
constantly recurring epithets of intensity ; and what seems to them, 
depth, even beyond the reach of ordinary perception, is as readily 
secured, by the use of the most general and indefinite terms, to 
express thoughts that are still more indefinite in the writer’s 
own mind. 

We have said that Mr. Giles’s language does not perfectly ex- 
hibit the thought without exhibiting itself. But it is question- 
able whether that perfect standard be the one best adapted to the 
purpose of popular lecturing. It is very doubtful whether the at- 
tention of any audience, could be chained to a subject, in which 
they had before felt no special interest, by a written discourse, 
the style of which did not occasionally betray, to a critical ob- 
server, the labor and the art of composition. The studied com- 
parison, the brilliant antithesis, the well turned period, the unaf- 
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fected alliteration, the carefully worded apothegm, the occasional 
sentence modulated with all the grace of poetic numbers, are 
perhaps some of “ the faults” to which Mr. Giles refers in his pre- 
face, as marking this class of compositions, and which he admits 
his own to have “in full measure.” But when they are used not 
merely for effect, nor in greater excess than in these volumes, and 
when the main interest of the composition is made to depend 
upon far higher qualities, even such as have no need of studied 
ornament or labored exaggeration to ensure attention, then the 
sound good sense of the writer is all the more acceptable, be- 
cause it is expressed in language which by its very structure is 
perceived to have been carefully chosen. 

We have been the more gratified in reading these volumes, 
from the fact that we opened them in the outset, with an unfa- 
vorable impression, derived from what was designed to be a de- 
cidedly favorable notice of the author, by some newspaper critic 
who quoted, in confirmation of his criticism, the passage on “ fat 
men” in general introductory to the lecture on Falstaff. That 
passage is indeed labored and ingenious ; but considered either in 
itself, or more especially in connection with the earnest, practical 
tone of each succeeding article, it is, to our mind, more decidedly in 
bad taste than any thing else in the two volumes. It is almost the 
only passage in which the heart of the writer seems to be wanting. 
It is little else than sentence making, where the labor of the com- 
position effectually kills the designed humor of the sentiment. 
The gross conception of obesity is so denuded and draggled out, 
that the author will hardly win our thanks or provoke our laughter, 
by making a “tun of man” our “companion.” And as to Fal- 
staff himself, leaving out of the account all the fine spun theories 
and acute speculations of Mr. Giles, and of every other critic 
upon the transcendent genius of Shakspeare, we much prefer 
that the great dramatist should be his own interpreter. “ Fal- 
staff, a type of Epicurean life,” has a classical and philosophic air, 
and may therefore arrest the attention of the curious and the 
speculative ; but Shakspeare himself was not such, nor did he 
write for such. Ask him what is the abstract idea of Falstaff, 
and he would answer, by the mouth of Prince Henry, in terms 
which, if abstract, are not very difficult of comprehension, 
“That reverend vice, that grey iniquity, that father ruffian, that 
vanity in years.” Mr. Giles indeed endeavors to bring his specu- 
lations upon Falstaff to a safe moral conclusion; but the specu- 
lations themselves, though ingenious and for that reason attrac- 
tive, are founded upon an implied faith in the infallibility of 
Shakspeare’s genius; upon the assumption that one of his charac- 
ters is equivalent to one of nature’s, and may be dissected and 
reasoned upon as such. But unfortunately, that degree of faith 
in the great dramatist, is mostly confined to those who have oc- 
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casion to write lectures, essays, or reviews, upon subjects that 
have been already a thousand times exhausted, and out of which 
they must yet endeavor to evolve something new. If these vol- 
umes are a fair exhibition of Mr. Giles’s mind, he is certainly far 
more brilliant, sensible, and effective as a writer, when, avoiding 
all speculation upon the world of books that have been written 
by others, he turns his attention directly to the world of men and 
nature as it is. ‘Thus those portions of these lectures, especially 
of those upon Crabbe and Elliot, in which the works of the 
writers themselves are lost sight of, are incomparably the best. 
His forms of expression are most happily chosen, and his vein of 
thought is most rich and suggestive, not when he attempts to 
criticise or commend the manner in which Elliot and Crabbe 
have described the condition of the laboring and suffering poor, 
but when he describes that condition himself. 

And this observation brings us directly to the leading object 
which we had before us, in classing together for the purpose of 
review, two authors so unlike each other as Mr. Emerson and 
Mr. Giles. Unlike as they are in other respects, they agree very 
essentially in the several particulars, of being “ popular lecturers,” 
and writing mostly on what others have written, yet writing best, 
when attempting to expound or criticise or commend other wri- 
ters least. Even Mr. Emerson cau keep himself mostly within 
the bounds of rationality, so long as his subject is one so 
definite and practical as “The Man of the World.” But let 
him give out, that he is to expound some great philosopher, to 
detect the hidden sense of some night walking mystic, rendered 
a sleep-talker and a sleep-writer by coffee and tobacco, and then 
we may expect a visitation from the east wind accompanied with 
fog. Aud Mr. Giles, with all his genuine good sense, clearly and 
elegantly expressed, can never find his way to the heart of “ mix- 
ed and popular assemblies,” so long as he addresses to them re- 
fined criticisms upon authors, whom not one-tenth of the peo- 
ple have ever read. And hence we consider it little better than 
entire loss of labor on the part of the lecturer, and of time and 
mouey on the part of hearers, when the Lyceums of our New 
England towns are induced to give their valuable winter evenings 
to attendance upon the recital of such fine spun criticisms, upon 
the thousand times criticised works of the great masters in 
literature from Shakspeare down. If the lecturer, possessing the 
requisite organs and sensibilities to read as well as Mr. Giles 
writes, and having spent as much study in the endeavor to master 
an effective style iu elocution as he doubtless has to master a 
perfect style in composition, were to read portions of our great 
authors, accompanied with brief and appropriate explanations, 
before such Lyceums, the audience would be more entertained 
and instructed by the thoughts of the master himself, than by 
the elaborate exposition of any aspiring critic. 
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But be that as it may, there is, as we believe, a still better 
course. And we justify ourselves for attempting to show it, by 
the fact, that the interest in popular lectures has to so great a de- 
gree subsided within the last few years, that in numberless in- 
stances, they have been abandoned altogether; and where they 
have been sustained, they have been not unfrequently, nor per- 
haps unjustly, regarded as a wearisome infliction upon the pa- 
tience and judgment of hearers. ‘The volumes of printed lectures 
issued from the Boston press, after having been delivered in that 
metropolis, and before various Lyceums elsewhere, sufficiently 
show that there is no want of ability in the writers. And yet 
we know very well from personal observation, that these same 
lectures, which are most highly wrought as literary productions, 
and which have elicited the most flattering encomiums from the 
daily and weekly press, have proved entire failures when deliver- 
ed to any other audience than the select one at a college com- 
mencement, or the few hundreds of a somewhat literary taste 
who can be gathered in a large city. The audiences have sat 
through their delivery with listless inattention, and have gone 
away neither wiser nor better. The majority may perhaps have 
praised the lecture in some indefinite terms, but they have done 
it, more from the fear that if they did not they should be thought 
deficient in taste or judgment, than because it has stirred them 
up to more active thought, or increased the amount of their prac- 
tical knowledge. And the failure has been owing, not to, want 
of intelligence on the part of the audience or of ability on the 
part of the lecturer, but to the inappropriateness of the style and 
subject of discourse. The lecture might have been read before 
a literary club, or published in some literary magazine or review, 
and then, the bond of interest which had gathered the hearers or 
selected the readers, being the same as that which had influenced 
the writer in the choice of his subject and the finish of his periods, 
he would, of course, have found no want of attention or of ap- 
planse from either. But farmers and mechanics, village trades- 
men and factory operatives, aud the lawyers and physicians and 
clergymen, who work among them with an industry worthy of 
their profession, are too much absorbed in the practical realities of 
life, to spend the few precious hours of their leisure, in attendance 
upon the carefully modulated recitations of a merely literary 
critic, who may justly be esteemed by them little else than an 
ambitious phrasemaker. ‘They will consider it of very little con- 
sequence how skillfully one of Shakspeare’s characters may be 
dissected, or how many antithetic assertions, and rhythmical caden- 
ces, may be strung together in the form of an essay on “ Genius,” 
if they remain uninstructed in the more pressing realities of life. 
They would rather have the lecturer dilate upon the structure of 
their own frames, than upon that of a sentence. They would 
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rather be made to understand the living man as he is, body 
and soul together, with all his “senses, dimensions, affections, 
passions,” than to be present at the nicest aud most graceful 
dissection of an ideal personage, which “nature’s journeyman 
has made and not herself.” And who shall say that they are 
not wise in their preferences? Who shall say that they are 
not more competent judges of their own wants, than the mere 
essayist, who criticises only for the sake of criticism, avoiding all 
reference to the real sources of human subsistence and enjoyment, 
lest he shall seem utilitarian ; and who speaks of literature, as if 
in that alone, could be found the end and aim of mau’s existence. 
It isa very shallow device for self-gratulation to which such a 
lecturer resorts, when he charges the want of attention at his 
recitations, aud the obstinate refusal to applaud his studied wit 
and rhythmical sentences, upon a want of mental cultivation 
among his hearers. ‘They ask to be instructed in sound practical 
truths, not amused by prettiness of speech, or the forced conceits 
of cloister criticism. Men, whose daily music is the clanging of 
the hammer and the groan of the engine, or who have been ac- 
customed from boyhood, in the open country, to the sound of 
winds and waters, to the thunders of the storm, and the more 
awful silence of the cloudless night, are not to be pronounced 
dull of hearing, if they refuse to give attention to any thing else, 
than the good old Saxon of their mother tongue, the strong, iron 
bound vehicle of just and practical thought, which can be doubly 
loaded with its appropriate burden and not break down. When 
the lecturer addresses them in that language, they know in the 
outset that he has something to say. ‘They know that his words 
will not serve him in the endeavor to conceal thought or the 
want of it. They know too, that when men use such language, 
they must speak of things that belong to the realities and neces- 
sities of human life. 

In order then that popular lectures may actually secure to the 
community at large any considerable portion of the good that 
was once anticipated from them, and may consequently be sus- 
tained with a corresponding interest and liberality ; lecturers must 
be employed who can give a good answer for themselves when 
they are asked, ““ What can you teach us?” It is instruction that 
our people want on such occasions, not an hour’s rehersal of tru- 
isms and paradoxes; not high wrought eulogiums upon authors 
that are never read, or minute analyses of characters that never 
existed. They wish to learn truths which are sufficiently pon- 
derable to be weighed in the balance of their own judgments; 
which may be tested by their own observation, and confirmed by 
their own study ; and which may be turned to practical account 
in the various exigencies of daily life. And there is no waut of 
subjects, from which such truths can be drawn, and so presented, 
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as to be perfectly understood and appreciated by any audience 
convened as a New England Lyceum. The whole domain of 
the physical sciences, embracing within the compass of its inves- 
tigations, all objects, all agencies, all laws, existing or acting, in 
“the heavens above, the earth beneath, and the waters under the 
earth”—the countless orders of animal and vegetable life, spread 
through every zone—all the elements of the material world, from 
the mightiest and most mysterious, down to the “dull clod which 
the rude swain turns with his share and treads upon”—all the 
multiplied, and constantly developing methods of bringing those 
original sources of exhaustless power and productiveness into sub- 
jection to man’s convenience and advantage—all that is known, 
and all discoveries that may be made, in reference to the physical 
conformation, productions, climate, inhabitants, manners, customs, 
history, of any portion of the earth's surface—every step of pro- 
gress in the useful arts, every chemical combination, every new 
application of the mechanic powers for the purpose of increasing 
and perfecting the amount of useful production—all reasonings 
and investigations, which bring to view the imperfections and ne- 
cessities, together with the means of remedying the evils, of the 
social state—all judicious modes of bringing professional knowl- 
edge within the reach of all, stripped of unnecessary technicalities, 
clothed in the clear, intelligible language of everyday life, show- 
ing the relation of the citizen to the state, and to his fellow citi- 
zen; making man acquainted with his own constitution, gissipa- 
ting the numberless errors and superstitions in respect to the 
means of preserving life, and recovering from disease ; explaining 
natural phenomena as well as mental laws and obligations—every 
fact, principle or argument which shall make man understand 
what he is, and by what means he can most surely attain the end 
of his existence here and hereafter—all these and all other sub- 
jects like them can be made plain, comprehensible, and instruct- 
ive to any audience ; and they certainly lay open a field so wide 
and fertile that though he, who aspires to bring its riches within the 
reach of all, concentrates all his efforts and abilities upon it, he 
can not exhaust his theme, and need not tire his hearers. And 
whenever popular lecturers are willing to go through with the 
study necessary to prepare themselves to write and speak appro- 
priately upon such subjects, and whenever Lyceum committees 
are resolved to employ only such as are thus prepared ; then lec- 
turers and committees will no longer have occasion to condole 
with each other over the want, on the part of the public, of a 
disposition to sustain, or an ability to appreciate, their efforts in 
the work of general instruction. 
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Art. III.—CHALMERS ON THE INDUCTIVE METHOD 
IN THFOLOGY, AND THE NATURE OF CHRIS- 
TIAN DOCTRINE. 


Institutes of Theology. By the late THomas Cuatmers, D.D., 
LL.D. In two volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1849. 


Cuatmers is a name of power and attraction on both sides of 
the Atlantic, and in all Protestant communions. He belongs, not 
to Presbyterians, but to Christians of every name ;. not to Scot- 
land, but wherever the English language is spoken, and sacred 
eloquence is valued. He was a man and a Christian; he had 
breadth of understanding and catholicity of feeling enough to 
identify himself with the interests of humanity rather than of a 
party or a sect, and his life was devoied to the illustration and 
enforcement of our common Christianity. He has originated no 
school of theology, nor is he claimed as the exponent of any. 
Leaders of conflicting parties, champions of the old school and of 
the new, unite to do him homage; for they severally find in his 
writings a recognition of the very doctrines which kindle their 
separate fires. He was neither an argus-eyed conservative, nor a 
flaming herald of progress; and yet conservatives trusted him, and 
progressives quoted, if they did not claim him. And when we take 
into consideration the times in which Dr. Chalmers lived, so fruit- 
ful of novel theories and angry controversies in both religion and 
politics, and especially when we call to mind that memorable 
struggle, which issued in the exodus of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, and in which he acted as a leader and a master-spirit, it is 
surely a remarkable fact that he enjoyed to so large an extent the 
respect and confidence of opposite parties; and it must be held 
to be a tribute not only to his greatness as a man, but also to the 
moderation and soundness of his views, and the purity and con- 
sistency of his character. Now that he has passed from among 
us, we can see that he enjoyed a posthumous fame while living. 
The interest with which his works are received, the eagerness 
with which his biography is read, and the veneration felt for his 
memory, are but the continued growth of the love and admiration 
with which he was regarded in the midst of his intellectual and 
Christian activities. 

If now we were asked what gave to Chalmers his peculiar and 
acknowledged power, we should be disposed to reply that the 
secret lay in his strong common sense, iu union with great pow- 
ers of analysis and a lofty imagination. He was an earnest and 
practical man, and he grew to be an eloquent preacher, a brilliant 
writer, and a profound thinker; but in all and equally he was 
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eathdst and practical. His history is illustrative of this—it is 
altogether a natural one. He was both a preacher and a theo- 
logian ; but a preacher first. Beginning with a direct application 
of the Gospel to the wants of men, as he found them in their 
actual circumstances, and in the various walks of iife, he proceed- 
ed onward and upward to those high and tasking problems, which 
grow out of the condition and destinies of men: and upon their 
solution, he expended the whole force of his earnest nature and 
disciplined intellect. We believe that he approached these ques- 
tions by the right avenues, and in the right spirit, and conse- 
quently that he has been preéminently successful in his investiga- 
tions and results. He did not commence in the schools, amid the 
factitious difficulties of an artificial life; but he left off in the 
schools. Or rather, carrying with him the facts and lessons of 
experience, he filled the lecture-room and his study with the vital 
air of daily life. They were to him shady and refreshing bowers 
by the road-side, not hermitages on the mountain, away from the 
hum and haunts of men. ‘To us it seems the most prominent 
and also the most beautiful trait in the life of Chalmers, that his 
profoundest studies were expended upon the practical concerns of 
meu, and that the loftiest flights of his genius were sustained by 
the aspiration of Christian benevoleuce. He lived and had his 
being amid the wants of men, and the remedies of the Gospel. 
No questions interested him so much, upon none did he task him- 
self so willingly, as those which related to the application of 
Christianity to the masses. The stroke of his wing was strongest 
and boldest, and his sweep the most majestic, when he started 
from the scenes of actual life, and soared to mid-heaven, that he 
might obtain wider views and fresh inspiration for the objects of his 
care. And what was true of Chalmers, we think, was strikingly 
true of the late Thomas Arnold and John Foster,—men who may 
stand as representatives of our times, each exhibiting the spirit of 
the age truly, and yet differently; both united to humanity by 
ties of intensest sympathy ; both earnest believers in Christianity, 
but one giving expression to a hopeful and liberal spirit, the other 
to mingled skepticism and fear. We claim it to be the distin- 
guishing character and honor of our generation, that genius and 
learning, not less than Christian benevolence, are chiefly busy in 
the habitations of men and around the walks of daily life; that 
the greatest men, as well as the best, find their themes of study, 
and their sources of inspiration, in the wants of mankind, and 
the remedies provided by God. Neither poetry nor science are 
what they once were, as to their subjects or their spirit. It is 
now safe to believe that Wordsworth has propounded and acted 
upon the true theory of poetry, in making the characters, events 
and scenes of ordinary life, the fittest materials for the imagina- 
tion to work upon; and we hold it as actually demonstrated, that 
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modern science has discovered the only true method of scientific 
investigation, by making facts the basis of deductions. Just so 
with theology and the theologians. ‘Their proper field lies around 
the hearts of men,—their homes and their altars. ‘There is as 
little of dignity as of truth, in that theology, whose first and 
surest doctrines are other than the most practical and necessary ; 
and we accord no greatness to that theologian, who does not find 
his deepest studies growing ever out of the actual condition of 
men, and whose system is not primarily and chiefly au application 
of Christ’s Gospel, on the broad scale, to the regeneration of 
human character, and the reconstruction of human society. 


The above remarks we have designed simply as an introduction 
to what we have to offer upon 7T'he Institutes of Theology, which 
constitute the 7th and Sth volumes of the Posthumous Works of 
Chalmers, issued under the editorial supervision of his son-in-law, 
Dr. Hanna, and republished in this country by the Harpers. 
This work is a digest of the lectures delivered by Dr. Chalmers 
before the theological classes of the University of Edinburgh. 
On the labor of recasting these lectures into the form of Institutes, 
he was engaged at the time of his death; the work was left in- 
complete, and the editor has appended in their original shape the 
lectures, which their lamented author had not time to transform 
according to his intention. We do not intend at present to con- 
sider the details, or even the general features, of Chalmers’s the- 
ological system ; our object is merely to make some observations 
upon his method, as presented in his introduction, and as it bears 
particularly upon the nature of Christian doctrine, and systematic 
theology. 

We learn from the introduction, that in his course of lectures, 
as first delivered, Dr. Chalmers began with Natural Theology, 
and the Evidences of Christianity, and next in order entered upon 
the subject of the character and constitution of the Godhead. 
When, however, he had gone through with his discussion of the 
Trinity, he became thoroughly convinced that this order of topics, 
although generally adopted by systematic theologians, was un- 
philosophical, and productive of mischievous consequences ; and 
he consequently changed it for another and a more natural method. 
So deep were his convictions on this subject, and so important did 
he esteem it, that he prepared a lecture at that time and gave it to 
his class, on the right order of a theological course. ‘This lecture 
Dr. Hanna has judiciously published as an introduction to the 
whole work. In it Dr. Chalmers with characteristic clearness 
and force sets forth the two methods in which theology may be 
studied and presented. The first, the common and most ancient 
one, begins with God—his being, and character, and the constitu- 
tion of his person—and proceeds in the order of a high chro- 
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nology, from the uncreated One, who fills a past eternity, through 
the successive creations of time, onward to the final consummation 
of all things in an eternity to come. The other method takes 
man for the starting-point, and pursues the chronology of his his- 
tory, beginning with his conscious ignorance, sinfulness and fear, 
next approaching the remedies and provisions of the Gospel as 
connected with human events, and finally reaching the high prob- 
lems belonging to the philosophy of religion. Between the two 
methods, Chalmers observes there is much the same difference as 
subsists between the synthetic and analytic processes in scientific 
expositions. The first presupposes an acquaintance with the 
grand constituent principles of a science, which we construct by 
putting together these first truths or elementary principles. By 
the analytic process, on the other hand, we begin with a knowl- 
edge of facts, events, or statements, as the case may be, and by 
comparison of these we detect and infer those first principles with 
which the other method starts. The synthetic process presup- 
poses a fuil and certain acquaintance with the subject-matter of a 
science at the outset ; the analytic, on the other hand, is applica- 
ble to a subject, where ultimate truths, instead of being known, 
are yet to be known. This simple consideration would seem 
sufficient to show, that the latter is the only method in which 
theology can be successfully studied. 

Indeed this last course is but the application of the Baconian 
philosophy to theological investigations; and we confess our sur- 
prise that the usefulness, and necessity even, of this application, 
has not been more universally acknowledged. ‘That the cate- 
chisms and confessions of our Reformed Churches were formed on 
the other method, is easily accounted for; as they were formed 
at a time when all sciences were studied and taught in a similar 
way. ‘The great leaders of the reformation but conformed to the 
mode of philosophizing in vogue on all subjects, when in forming 
their systems of theology, they took high a priori ground, and 
reasoned from the less known and mysterious principles of reli- 
gion, downward to its plain facts and necessary lessons. They 
could not do otherwise, living and dying as they did, before those 
principles were settled, which have conducted modern science 
through stages of progress, not less glorious than sure. But is 
it not an amazing fact that systematic theology should still re- 
main wnder the dominion of the old methods and of an exploded 
philosophy, and that theologians should be the last of all, to act 
upon principles, which they, in common with all other men of 
the time, acknowledge to be most useful and indeed indispensable 
with reference to all other departments of truth? Is there any 
thing so peculiar in the science of theology, as to make it an ex- 
ception to all other sciences? Does it, less than they, rest upon 
facts, and ascend by induction and inferences to higher geuerali- 
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zations, and first truth? So far is this from being true, we are 
not aware that it has ever been pretended. It surely can not be 
held by any who acknowledge the authority of Bacon, for he 
applies his principles expressly to theology.* ‘The use of human 
reason in matters pertaining to religion, he teaches, is two-fold ; 
ove in the exposition of mysteries, the other in the inferences 
which are thence deduced. The articles and elements of religion 
are first to be ascertained and settled in their respective connec- 
tions ; and afterwards reason is to be employed in deducing infer- 
ences from them according to their analogies. And as there isa 
two-fold use, so, he remarks, there is a two-fold ercess. One is 
an over-curious spirit of inquiry ; the other is an attributing to 
our own inferences, an authority as great as belongs to the Scrip- 
ture itself. ‘‘ That man is a disciple of Nicodemus, who presses 
the inquiry, ‘How cana man be born again, when he is old?” 
and he is not Paul’s disciple, who does not sometimes preface his 
doctrines with the phrase, ‘I, not the Lord,’ or add to them that 
other qualification, ‘ According to my judgment.’ ” 

Now we claim it, as the preéminent distimetion of Chalmers to 
have applied the spirit and processes of the inductive philosophy 
totheology. An ardent lover of the natural sciences, and success- 
ful at once in cultivating and in teaching them, he applied the 
same rules to his favorite science, and succeeded in awakening a 
like enthusiasm in regard to it. He began his labors with those 
practical truths, which lie upon the surface of revelation, and 
come into immediate contact with the hearts of men, and for this 
his success and experience as a preacher gave him peculiar fitness, 
Fixing thus the meaning of the plain doctrines, aud the current 
language of Scripture, he worked his way inward, by rigid anal- 
ysis and keen penetration, to those interior principles and harmo- 
nizing unities which can be ascertained only by a clear apprehen- 
sion and induction of the facts in which they manifest themselves. 
Now this method of approaching the revelation of God’s word, 
and of investigating the science of theology, we hold to be as im- 
portant, as it is universally conceded to be in its application to 
natural science. In the first place, it teaches modesty and cau- 
tion, just the qualities most needed in our theology. To start 
at the outset in the interpretation of the Scriptures, as if we under- 
stood the constitution of the Divine Being, and had fathomed his 
mysterious purposes, is to forsake the posture of learners, and fall 
into the sin of pride and the condemnation of presumption. It 
is also to miss of the only path which can conduct us to the truth. 
We can not take our position at the center, and thread out the 
mysteries of the universe from the radiating point. We are on 
the hither side, the outer edges, of all the great mysteries of God 


ee 


* De Aug. Scien. Lib. 9, cap. 1. 
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and eternity. We can peer into them only through the openings 
which Providence and revelation atford us ; and by these our ap- 
proach, if real, must be of necessity slow and gradual. By fol- 
lowing this method, we learn also the relative place of those doc- 
trines, which, by their vastness exceed the comprehension, and by 
their mysteriousness baffle the researches of men. For instance, 
the doctrine of the Trinity, when approached by this method 
of inquiry, instead of being found lying on the threshold of the 
temple, is indeed far and farthest removed within the vail of the 
Holy of Holies; and only the High Priests of God’s service can 
approach it. Indeed it is in this respect that the method for which 
we contend. evinces its truthfulness and value. For, beginning 
with the plain and obvious, and on this account the most impor- 
tant, truths of religion, it advances by successive gradations to 
the less certain and in the same degree less essential truths, until, 
reaching the highest problems which tax the human intellect, it 
approaches the most tenuous aud misty conceptions, and by the 
same remove the most distant abstractions, of religion. ‘The ex- 
perience of Chalmers, in discussing the doctrine of the Trinity, is 
in this connection most interesting. After expressing the opinion 
that too early a place has been given to the doctrine of the Trinity 
in the common expositions of theology, he proceeds as follows. 


“Tt seems to have been a very general conception that this was the way to 
begin at the beginning; or in other words, after having, by a transcendental 
flight, assumed our station at the top of the ladder, to move through the series 
of its descending steps instead of climbing up from the bettom of it. Our 
movement we think should be in the last direction. We should feel our wa 
js yas and not, as if already in possession of the summit, march with a | 
of command and an air of demonstrative certainty to the subordinate and de- 
pendent places that are beneath us. We greatly fear that a wrong commence- 
ment and a wrong direction may have infected with a certain presumptuous 
and a priori spirit the whole of our theology, and that we address ourselves to 
its high investigations more with the conscious mastery of one who, as from an 
eminence, eyes far and wide the prospect that is around him, than in the atti- 
tude of humble inquirers into the word of God.”—Vol. I, pp. 12, 13. 


With these views Chalmers entered upon his duties as a Pro- 
fessor of Systematic ‘Theology ; and it might have been expected 
that he would forsake the old method, which at the outset he 
distrusted. But venerable names constrained him at first to adopt 
the time-honored erder, consecrated by all the confessions and 
catechisms of Europe; and so, after passing through with the 
introductory lessons of natural theology, he says, 


“ We lifted ourselves up by a transcendental movement to the most tran- 
scendental of all the topics in the Christian theology. I felt the violence of 
the disruption, and what was still more painful, had no doubt that the vast ma- 
jority, if not the whole of the class, felt it along with me. It is any thing but 
a good introduction to the scientific study of Christianity, to lay hold, in the 
first instance, of that topic, which among all others, presents the aspect of an 
impracticable enigma, and to unravel which we have to clear our way through 
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a ceaseless mass of creeds and criticisms, the products either of modern soph- 
istry or of ancient and scholastic barbarism. I felt a want of sympathy, and 
what is more, ] dreaded the mischief on minds yet unpracticed in the science ; 
and though the expression be stronger than you perhaps can enter into, yet it 
js not stronger than to adequately convey my own sensations, when, on com- 
paring this intermediate period with the genial topics of our introductory 
months, and the still more genial topics on which we now expatiate, I offered 
you my sincere congratulations in that we had traversed the horrors of the 
middle passage. We may as well have a middle passage no longer; and I 
would far rather give the whole discussion a separate place in an appendix to 
the course, than admit it as a constituent part at an early stage of it. We 
make the alteration, but not, you will allow, till after the substantial justice 
and the decent formalities of a full and lengthened trial. We are glad to quit 
the region of transcendentals, and alight upon earth among the wants, and the 
feelings and the moral aspirations of our own familiar nature. Instead of look- 
ing first to Christianity, at the place where it retires into the viewless unknown 
of immensity, we look to it at the place where it bears on the urgent necessi- 
ties of the human spirit, and holds forth an asylum to weary and heavy-laden 
men—instead of holding converse with her in dark cabalistic phraseology 
about the inaccessible secrets of heaven, we are to hold converse with her 
about the duties and destinies of our species. What a mighty refreshment to 
the spirit, when it thus descends from the mysteries which are far out of view, 
and of which it can know nothing, to the matters which lie within the reach of 
its discernment, and on its knowledge of which there hinges the interest of its 
eternity !”—Vol. I, pp. 19, 20. 


This is indeed strong language and heartily said. It is to us 
strikingly characteristic of Chalmers as a Christian and as a the- 
ologian. Some may be disposed to say that it is a mere ques- 
tion of the order in which topics are to be handled, of which 
Chalmers speaks. We do not indeed suppose, and Chalmers ex- 
pressly guards himself against being so understood, that he un- 
dervalues the importance of the doctrine of the ‘Trinity, or dis- 
trusts its evidence. No man believed more earnestly this great 
truth, or taught it more forcibly. 


“Por a far ulterior, perhaps an ultimate topic in the subject-matter of Chris- 
tianity, I can not conceive a fitter doctrine than the Trinity, as a sort of high 
and concluding exercise in the science. There is such clear and resistless 
scriptural evidence in behalf of the separate propositions, and at the same time 
something so impracticable to reason in the attempt to reconcile them, that I 
know of no subject on which the soundness of one’s Christian philosophy is 
brought more decisively to the test. It requires the function of a much finer 
discernment than belongs unfortunately to the bulk of theologians to know 
when to stop upon this subject, and to separate the unmixed truth which is in 
it from the gratuitous speculation. I can not imagine a more befitting theme 
Bears to try both our supreme respect for the deliverances of Scripture, 
along with an utter distrust of our own powers, when directed to a matter that 
lies immeasurably beyond the farthest outskirts of that domain which is acces- 
sible to the human faculties. And then both for the varied scripture criticism 
which the question demands, and also for the insight which it gives into the 
principles and even the errors of the orthodox, we know of none more deeply 
teresting to the theological student, who can not fail, from a thorough dis- 
cussion of it, to learn much in the way of settling opinions in theology by Bib- 
lical interpretation, and much on the history and progress of opinions in the 
church, It is a question, then, which forms an indispensable part of your pro- 
fessional literature. On this we hold no dispute—our only doubt was as to 
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the rightness of the common arrangement: and we now, with a confidence 
which in the face of so many authorities and examples, we really could not 
have felt till we had made the trial, must declare it as our purpose in all time 
coming to advance it to a greatly posterior, if not to the concluding place of 
all in the order of your theological studies.”—Vol. I, pp. 16, 17. 


It will be seen, at once, that the order in which Chalmers ar- 
ranged the topics and problems of Christianity, connects itself 
with his views of systematic theology; although in itself, it mere- 
ly prescribes the method in which theology should be studied 
and apprehended, it goes farther than this, and determines the 
relation which systematic theology holds to the Scriptures. This 
relation has been described with great clearness and force in the 
chapter on Systematic Theology, which is the final one in the 
third book. Chalmers here insists upon the application of the 
Baconian principles of philosophizing to theology ; and the whole 
spirit of his chapter is in entire keeping with what Bacon has laid 
down respecting the two-fold use of reason in religious matters. 
He draws a parallel on pp. 357 and 360 of vol. i, between a sys- 
tem in theology and a system in general science. “ The scripture 
critic is in Christianity what the experimentalist or observer is in 
science; and the systematic theologian is in Christianity what the 
philosopher is in science. * * There are first, the individual say- 
ings of Scripture, which like the individual phenomena of nature, 
may be regarded as the facts of our science. There is, secondly, 
the comparison and classification of these sayings, which, just asa 
natural philosophy is grounded on the resemblance of individuals, 
gives rise toa systematic divinity, whose office it is to expound and 
establish the principles of our science. * * The systematic theo- 
logian, is the philosopher of Christianity. It is his office to mark 
the generic resemblances which obtain, among the specific objects 
of his contemplation, and thus to marshal the individual sayings 
of the Bible under the more brief and comprehensible sayings of 
acreed. We are aware that there are theorists in Christianity; 
but ever remember that to systematize is not to theorize. The 
one is just as unlike the other, as the philosophy of nature in 
modern times is unlike the philosophy of nature in the middle 
ages. ‘T'o frame a speculation from the gratuitous fancies of one’s 
own spirit, is a wholly different exercise from that of classifying 
according to their observed resemblances, the observed individuals 
which have a place and a substantive being in some outer field of 
contemplation. In the case before us these individuals are Bible 
texts; and the theologian who systematizes these, fancies nothing, 
conjectures nothing. He deals not with what he fancies, but with 
what he finds—not with the specious plausibilities which himself 
hath pictured, but with the solid materials, which Scripture or the 
scripture critic hath put into his hands.” 
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This language shows very plainly that Chalmers was a strenu- 
ous advocate for the application of the Baconian logic to theology ; 
he cherished in his latter years the liveliest gratitude towards Dr. 
Robison, to whom he was largely indebted for his views on this 
subject, and whose exposition of this method is still regarded as 
one of the very ablest in our language. Dr. Hanna informs us, 
(Memoir, I, p. 55,) that often as Chalmers had spoken of it, few 
knew how weighty the debt was which he owed to Dr. Robison, 
until within a year of his death, when he expressed it in a letter 
toafriend. We feel disposed to rest the reputation of Dr. Chal- 
mers as a theologian, upon the clearness with which he has enun- 
ciated, and the steadiness with which he has applied the princi- 
ples of the inductive philosophy to theology. We believe that 
nothing more is necessary thau to carry out these principles intel- 
ligently and faithfully, in order to bless the Church of God with 
a stable faith, and a theological science, at once enlightened and 
progressive. ‘The want of the Christian world remains substan- 
tially what Bacon described it to be in his own day, the waut of 
a “sacred logic, which, like an opiate, might put to sleep the 
inane speculations upon which our schools are laboring, and mit- 
igate not a little the violence of those controversies, which excite 
tumults within the Church.”’ This sacred logic, Chalmers has 
done much to bring into use and favor among us, and its blessed 
fruits will be experienced, in proportion as the distinction is prac- 
tically understood between the revelations of Scripture and the 
deductions of theologians, and as the two are made to bear to one 
another the relation of the facts of observation to the conclusions 
of science. He has done much to expose the error of those who 
confound theology with Scripture, making the sacred writers, sys- 
tematic theologians, and also carrying over to their own deduc- 
tions the authority belonging exclusively to the utterances of In- 
spiration. in the light of Bacon’s logic we learn the true nature 
of the facts of Scripture,—that they are the materials of science ; 
and it gives us a theology which can vindicate to itself the name 
of science, iu its strictest and fullest sense. We regard this prin- 
ciple, therefore, as casting a flood of light both ways,—upon the 
true interpretation of Scripture, and also upon the nature and re- 
lations of systematic theology. 

It has been taken for granted by many theologians, that the 
Scriptures contain not only the materials of science, but a science, 
or at least the disjecta membra of a science, in downright affirma- 
tions and abstract terms, already squared and shaped to their place 
inasystem. Hence many speak of the doctrinal and practical 
parts of Christianity, as if the Bible contained two sorts of in- 
struction, altogether distinct, one scientific and abstract, the other 
moral and practical ; just as some of the pulpit discourses of our 
Puritan fathers had, firstly, a use of knowledge, and secondly, a 
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use of wisdom. But we believe such a notion to be as untrue in 
regard to the Scriptures, as it obviously is in regard to nature, 
Just as the facts of the outward world embody principles, and 
stand for causes which are out of sight; so do the revelations of 
the Bible, the subject-matter of theology, involve principles, and 
lead up the mind to those abstract conceptions which belong to 
theological science. We think it can be shown that the Scrip- 
tures do uot deal in abstractions or scientific statements. They 
were given for practical purposes, and they have always a practi- 
cal form. The word doctrine, as it is employed in the New Tes- 
tament, has a very different signification from what it bears, as 
used by us, in these days of refined speculation ; and it is a fact 
which many seem never to have learned, or which they habitually 
forget. ‘The scriptural meaning is simply teaching, it is instrue- 
tion, ddaoxuiia, the business, or the lesson of a diddvxuho:, The 
whole purport of Christian doctrine is wholesome or health-giv- 
ing instruction, dyrvroteu dWaoxudia, translated sound doctrine, Tit. 
2: 1. The doctrine of Christ as contained in his sermon on the 
mount, and his parables, the most formal and didactic of all his 
instructions, was a delineation of the nature of spiritual religion, 
in Opposition to the prevailing errors of the day, and an inculca- 
tion of the duties devolving upon men as the subjects and mem- 
bers of his kingdom. Substantially the same was true of the 
preaching and writings of the Apostles. ‘The discourses of Pe- 
ter, of Stephen, and of Paul, all bear the same character. They 
insisted largely on facts. They preached Jesus and the resur- 
rection. And what were the letters written by the Apostles? Just 
what the circumstances which called them forth would seem to 
warrant. ‘They applied the law of Christianity to the disorders, 
the offenses and heart-burnings, which from time to time sprang 
up in the brotherhood, whom a common belief and love had 
brought together. No doubt can exist as to the doctrine taught 
by James, and John, and Peter, if we may judge by their cath- 
olic epistles to the churches of Christ. 

But was not the great apostle to the Gentiles an exception! 
Did not the Holy Ghost inspire Paul to systematize the Gospel, 
and has he not given us its fundamental principles in terms as ab- 
stract and precise as the most rigid science requires? We know 
that this is often claimed ; and we believe that this misconception 
has done more than any other cause to mystify and pervert the 
exposition of his epistles. Paul, properly speaking, systematized 
as little as did any of his brethren of the apostolic college. The 
most fervent of them all, his style is marked rather with the kin- 
dling eloquence of a preacher, than with the calm and discrimina- 
ting statements of a theologue. The active and aiJectionate nature 
of Paul always gave him an immediate and practical end to accom- 
plish, and as little can his arguments as his rhetoric be understood, 
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if they be interpreted independently of the end to be secured. 
We think it can be shown of the Epistle to the Romans, and of 
the most elaborate portions of it, that it is as immediately practi- 
cal in its whole drift, as is his letter to Philemon. But for the 

rposes we have now in view, it will be sufficient to refer to the 
letters of Paul to ‘Timothy and Titus, in which he treats chiefly 
of the duties of preachers of the Gospel, and particularly to the 
last in which he occupies a whole chapter (the second) in men- 
tioning the subjects which “ become sound doctrine,” all of them 
preéminently practical, and as far removed as possible from the 
abstract statements of scientific theology. ‘To sum up all in a 
word, the doctrines of the Gospel are facts, historical narratives, 
and principles in application to actual cases. ‘That this was the 
teaching of the Apostles and of the first ages may be clearly 
proved by the sacred records ; and it derives no little confirmation, 
we think, from that simple and beautiful creed, which bears the 
name of the Apostles, and is in such perfect keeping with the 
spirit of the New ‘Testament, and with apostolic teachings so far 
as we are acquainted with them. ‘The skepticism, that would 
deny the early antiquity of this document, is bold enough to in- 
vade the sacred canon itself. We need no better proof of its 
early origin than its own internal evidence affords us. It is as 
free from contact with the subtleties of the Athanasian age, as 
with the controversies of the reformation, or the metaphysics of 
our New England theology. The uncertainty which hangs over 
its precise date, the mist from which it seems to emerge, and the 
fact that when first heard of it was in general use,—this is the 
best evidence, and all the evidence of which the nature of the 
case admits, that it was the first common utterance of the churches, 
the earliest articulation of that faith which the Apostles preached, 
and in which the apostolic churches steadfastly continued. ‘This 
document proves that the Christian faith was originally taught 
and confessed in historic forms,—that the churches were originally 
satisfied to hold as their common faith, the facts contained in the 
gospels, respecting the conception and birth of our Lord, his suf- 
ferings and death, his resurrection and ascension, and his second 
coming to judgment. Nor do we risk any thing in saying that 
there 1s more power in these evangelical facts to awaken in hu- 
man hearts the sense of sin, and beget love to Christ, than in the 
most carefully considered and accurately stated propositions re- 
specting the interior constitution of the Savior’s person, and the 
efficacy of his mission in sustaining moral government. He who 
made the human mind has given it a quicker sensibility to facts 
than to arguments, a readier comprehension of things than of ideas, 
and a stronger love to persons than to principles ; and accordingly 
he has given us the Gospel of our salvation in the shape of facts, 
and concentrated its saving influences in one glorious person, our 
divine and self-sacrificing Redeemer. 
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We might make our appeal to the experience of the church 
universally, and indeed to the observation of every intelligent 
man, for proof of the position that the doctrines we derive by 
analysis from the disclosures of God’s word, are essentially differ- 
ent, as well in form, as in effect, from the doctrines taught by 
Christ and his Apostles. Take for instance the dectriue of free 
will, of predestination, and of trinity in unity. We do not pre- 
sume to say that these doctrines, as they are defined in our con- 
fessions of faith, are not the scientific equivalents of those state- 
ments in the Scriptures from which they are derived. But we 
maintain that they are quite different things, and ought never to 
be confounded. Much less ought we, in the pride of reason, to 
imagine that our scientific forms are better for the purposes of en- 
lightening and saving men, than the forms in which they appear 
in the Scriptures. ‘The doctrine of free agency, which is that 
men are endowed with free-will, and have the power of contrary 
choice, is a doctrine of philosophy, and not the same thing with 
that doctrine of religion which teaches that men ought to repent, 
cease to do evil and learn to do well. The difference is, that one 
is an abstraction, wearing a form such as the speculative reason 
gives it, addressed to the understanding, and provoking inquiry; 
while the other is a practical doctrine, appealing to the heart, as 
well as the understanding, awakening conscience, and leading to 
obedience of life. A still further difference is, that not a few who 
stumble at the philosophical doctrine, and deny the power of con- 
trary choice, do at the same time heartily and reverent! y obey what 
others suppose to be its scriptural equivalent, the doctrine of repent- 
ance and reformation of life. So likewise the doctrine of predes- 
tination, is in its connections with human freedom and the attri- 
butes of God, the grandest problem in philosophy, or theology, 
which is only another name for the sublimest philosophy. But 
this truth, as it is taught in the Bible, and connects itself with 
Christian experience, is simple and natural, and seems never to 
have occasioned difficulty, until it was thrown into a scientific 
form, and thus became a profound mystery, a perplexing problem. 
In religion this doctrine presents itself as a fact; it is taught in 
the duty of prayer ; it underlies the duty of submission ; it breathes 
in the ascription, “not unto us, not unto us, but unto thy name 
give glory!” It finds utterance in the hour of secret communion, 
and rejoices to use the words of Jesus, “I thank thee, O Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth, that thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes: even 
so, Father; for so it seemed good in thy sight!” How many 
there are who can say Amen! to this, and do say it habitually 
through the light and shade of life, to whom it is not given to 
understand and receive that speculative dogma of universal fore- 
ordination, which to other minds is the necessary implication of 
this language. 
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The same remarks are applicable to the doctrine of the Trinity. 
As a truth respecting the mode of the divine existence, previous 
to the incarnation, it is of all things the most incomprehensible ; 
but as such it is not a truth of revelation. It lies in the Gospel, 
like its other doctrines, in practical connections ; and in these it is 
as simple as it is useful. ‘The Gospel presents Christ to us as dis- 
tinct from the Father and yet as so one with him, as to be worthy 
of equal honor and love and confidence ; and there is nothing 
more vital to practical Christianity than supreme love to Christ, 
and unlimited confidence in Him. ‘That the Apostles and first 
Christians did thus regard Him, we have the testimony of Serip- 
ture. Paul speaking in the name of Christians, says that they live 
to the Lord Jesus, and to the Lord Jesus they die ; so that living 
ordying they are the Lord’s. ‘For to this end, Christ both died 
and rose and revived, that he might be Lord both of the dead 
and living.” This is the practical doctrine of Scripture, teaching 
us to believe in the Lord Jesus with perfect confidence, with 
adoring love, and with unswerving obedience, persuaded that He 
isable to keep the souls we commit to him against the day of 
judgment. It is, when apprehended by a living faith, at once 
simple and necessary. ‘The believer readily and naturally receives 
it; it inspires him with unfaltering hope through life, and gives 
him sweet peace in death. 

Now the fact that these great, and in certain aspects most per- 
plexing, doctrines have a practical dress and lie in practical con- 
nections in the Scriptures, is sufficient to show the advantage of 
approaching theology on its practical side, and ascending from 
the basis of admitted facts and simple declarations to those high 
and far-reaching generalizations, which embrace in their sweep 
the nature of God, the principles of his government, and the des- 
tiny of men. ‘The adv antage of proceeding from the plain to the 
obscure, from the simple to the more complex, is, that in this 
way we make sure at the outset of the most important truths, 
and thus escape the danger of making shipwreck of the faith: 
and furthermore, when we enter the regions of speculative the- 
ology, we have all the security and assistance to be derived from 
the fact that the conclusions we have thus far reached are fixed 
and settled truths ; and when at length we are met by insupera- 
ble difficulties, the faith we have acquired receives no shock, and 
we rest as quietly before an acknowledged mystery, as the voy- 
ager, who drops his anchor in a secure harbor, waits till the light 
of heaven revisits him and the mists clear away. We claim, 
therefore, in behalf of this method, that it gives ns a theology 
whose warrants are the premises of Scripture, and the deductions 
of reason; while it gives to the doctrines of revelation their sa- 
cred authority, discriminating accurately between God’s work 
and man’s, between the communications of heaven and the com- 
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pilations of earth. And with regard to this last point, we insist 
upon it, that for the practical uses of the church and the Christian 
life, it is not theology we want, but the Gospel ; not the philoso- 
phy of religion, but religion itself. Science can not take the 
place of art, and the philosopher in the work shop is as truly out 
of place, as the artizan in the study or the laboratory. Do we 
then divorce study from practice? By no means. What natural 
science has proved to the arts, their hand-maid, and nurse, and 
mother even, that would we have theology be to the ministry 
and the church. Systematic theology is unquestionably the ne- 
cessity of a thinking age, and indispensable to the full exposition 
and defense of Christianity. The thinking and inquiring minds 
of every generation need thinking Christian teachers; and in 
every congregation there will be at least one in a hundred who 
will wander off on the dark mountains of philosophical unbelief, 
and his shepherd ought to be able to follow him—only let him 
leave the ninety and nine behind him in the green pastures and 
by the still waters, while “he goeth into the mountains, and 
seeketh that which is gone astray.”” We only insist upon the nat- 
ural and philosophical order; we would make theology secondary 
and subordinate to the plain and direct teachings of God’s word; 
and to these teachings we would always give the first place, as most 
useful and necessary. Science, properly so-called, in spiritual as in 
natural things, lies above and beyond the immediate uses of man- 
kind. When we reach the regions of theory, the summits of a 
high generalization, we must remember that we leave the many 
for whom Christ died behind us; and if they are to be benefitted 
at all it must be mediately through the benefit we have ourselves 
received. The great instruments of salvation, the great sources 
of light and heat, to the mass of mankind, will be in time to 
come, as they always have been, the simple facts and plain de- 
clarations of the Gospel. There is a vitality and power in the 
actual lessons of Scripture, which is absolutely inexhaustible; 
they are suited to the human mind, and immediately applicable 
to the wants of all mankind. Men show by their conduct, not 
alone in their religious but in all their relations, that the forces 
which move them reside not in ideas but in facts, not in theories 
but results. It is doctrine put into practice, principle sent to its 
consequences, that awakens feeling, carries conviction, and elicits 
action. The English revolution, which overthrew the arbitrary 
and perfidious Charles, was not excited by the mere assertion of 
unconstitutional prerogatives. It was not until the prerogative 
was exercised, and ship-money demanded and refused by Hamp 
den, that a case was made out, and the common sense of the na- 
tion was aroused to the danger that threatened their ancient priv- 
ileges. ‘There were not a few loyal souls, who would listen re- 
spectfully and bow submissively, when the most absolute claims 
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issued from the throne, whose feelings and whose attitude were 
wholly changed, when they saw the royal prerogative in actual 
conflict with the people’s rights. And such is man and nature. 
The American Revolution was not begun in the hearts of the 
people, when the right to tax America was asserted by the British 
Parliament. The tax was levied; the people understood the 
case; and resistance began. So too the Reformation was not be- 
gun, when the Pope claimed the keys of the kingdom of heaven ; 
but it was begun when Leo acted upon the claim, and commis- 
sioned ‘T'etzel to raise money by the sale of indulgences. This 
called forth the theses of Luther, and the people were ready to 
sustain them; for the doctrine had become a fact. We have 
seen too in our own day how differently men feel towards a the- 
ory, before and after it becomes a reality in history. This dif- 
ference alone has been sufficient to lead forth a free church from 
the ancient sanctuaries and manses of Scotland; and the settle- 
ment of the question of baptismal regeneration may yet lead out 
a free church from the hoary piles of the English establishment. 
The union of church and state in theory is one thing ; but when 
it forces a minister upon a protesting people, or decides a doc- 
trine of Scripture by the statute book, it is another. In a word, 
as human nature is constituted, and as men are wont to act, truth, 
to be seen and felt and obeyed by the masses, must be bodied 
forth in facts and visible results. 

It follows from this that the practical forms in which God has 
given us his revelation, are*the wisest and best possible. Precept 
and doctrine mingle together in one. The most fundamental 
truths respecting God and Christ and the way of life, come out 
in forms of prayer and praise, of confession and worship. To 
many this has seemed a defect; their pride of science has been 
offended. ‘They had thought that they were doing God and the 
church service, by recasting the truth into philosophic molds, 
and our pulpits consequerftly have been made to resound with the 
din of rival systems and philosophies: each claiming to present 
the very substance of Christianity and to be a more lucid and con- 
vincing exposition of it than the Gospel itself. The result has 
been that the Gospel has been presented to the people under hu- 
man aspects, a speculative spirit has been engendered, and in the 
train have followed schisms, heresies, and all uncharitableness. Is 
it not reasonable to refer this sad experience of the church in no 
inconsiderable measure, to the administration of a scientific theol- 
ogy from the pulpit, in place of a simple Gospel? And is there not 
in this experience a lesson, which, if it were properly heeded, 
might hush the angry contention of Christian churches, and join in 
a living union those who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity ? 


The unity of Christ’s church is better declared by acts than by 
Vou. VII, 28 
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words, by exercises than by professions. The worship of Christ 
is at once the least objectionable, and the most evangelical mode 
of confessing Christ’s divinity. The truth, living in the practical 
issues of the Christian life, is a stronger and more flexible bond of 
Christian union than the bare truth itself in its spoken form, 

In the popular and ordinary administrations of religion there- 
fore, we think the distinction ought never to be lost sight of, be- 
tween the Gospel as we have it in the Scriptures, and as it is re- 
constructed, in our confessions of faith. He who imagines that 
the two are equivalents, is ignorant both of the lessons of expe- 
rience and of the secret and inexhaustible energy of God’s word, 
The teachings of Scripture, when presented in their original form 
and pressure, can much more easily be turned into prayer and 
praise, than into questioning and disputation. Even many of 
those texts, which are the favorite weapons of controversalists, 
when examined in their places and under the limitations imposed 
by their connections, will be found to lie altogether on the hither 
side of the hazy line of speculation; their meanings will come 
forth radiant with light and beauty, and carry them above the 
dust of controversy and the heats of passion, directly to the con- 
scious wants of men. It has been justly observed, as an evi- 
dence of the superintendence of God over the sacred writers, how 
wonderfully they have avoided committing themselves, age after 
age, to any of the false theories, which were at the time most 
surely believed, but which modern science has exploded. Not 
less indicative is it of the power and presence of God, that the 
Scriptures throughout, are so true to their practical aims, and keep 
themselves free from mere matters of speculation ; matters upon 
which it is the nature of the human mind to differ, and more 
and more, as culture increases and those specific differences of 
character are developed which belong to families, to nations, and 
to races. ‘The first, the original lessons of God are characteristic- 
ally plain, practical and wholesome, level to the common capaci- 
ties of men, and suited to their common wants. But when we 
come to apply the Scriptures to scientific purposes, to the deter- 
mination of questions rather of interest and curiosity than of 
necessity and immediate use, we find ourselves in the midst of 
difficulties not less numerous and perplexing than those which 
obstruct our inquiries into the arcana of nature: and then, these 
secondary lessons, these inferences of science, are in spiritual uses 
as much less fruitful as they are remote and inaccessible to com- 
mon minds. Says Bacon, in the chapter from which we have 
more than once quoted already, “as the wine, which runs gently 
under the first pressure of the grape, is sweeter than that which 
is expressed by the screw, and thus made to taste of the seed 
and the skin; so those doctrines are sweetest and wholesomest 
which come to us most readily, as the first expressions of Serip- 
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ture, and are not drawn out into controversy or scientific propo- 
sitions.””* 

To draw this discussion to an end, it is obvious that the meth- 
od of Chalmers has a double blessing. It is blessed at each end 
of the line: for it begins amid the acknowledged verities of Scrip- 
ture, and regards them with profoundest reverence, as the sacred 
deposits of heavenly wisdom ; and it ends in a theology alone de- 
serving of the name, which instead of being brought, like some 
philosophical theory, fo the interpretation of Scripture, is derived 
from it, and is the philosophy of the facts and truths of Scripture. 
We do not believe that such a theology, a system, built upon the 
facts of revelation, and proceeding to generalities by the induction 
of particulars, would ever have awakened the suspicion and dislike, 
with which systematic theology is now regarded in many sections 
of the church and by numberless Christians. These feelings are 
to be credited rather toa science, falsely so called, which enters 
the domain of revelation from without, and usurps dominion where 
it has no rightful authority, making the Scriptures to utter its lan- 
guage, and train behind it in bands of proof-texts, or else be silent. 
This a priori theology is necessarily dogmatical and bigoted. 
It takes its origin, not with the darkness and pupilage of those 
to whom revelation is sent, but with the light and prerogative of 
the great Revealer himself. Hence it has not scrupled to impart 
ameaning to the Scriptures, where it has failed to find one. True 
science on the other hand, is humble in its beginnings and mod- 
est in its approaches towards a knowledge of the great Unknown 
and his works. [t plants its foot firmly upon the things com- 
monly acknowledged in every-day life, be they observations of 
nature, or declarations of Scripture; it begins in cognitions or 
consciousness, and from these firm foundations it builds for itself 
the steps by which it ascends. As a consequence, a truly scien- 
tific theology, presupposes the spirit of piety toward God, and of 
a liberal and generous fellowship toward men. It recognizes com- 
munion with all who receive the dicta of Scripture, as the truth 
of divine revelation, just as the natural philosopher allies himself 
with all true observers of natural phenomena, and it advances as 
fearlessly to all the deductions which right reason authorizes. 
Such a theology as this will silence and dissipate the wordy disputes 
of rival sects. It will begin its mission by laying the broad foun- 
dations of Christian union and communion in the common sym- 
pathies and plain lessons of Christianity, and it will consummate 
its work by binding together again in a better, because a more 
vital and Jasting unity, the dissevered fragments of Christ’s body. 


* Certe, quemadmodum vina, que sub primam calcationem molliter defluunt, 
sunt suaviora, quam que a torculari exprimuntur, quoniam, hec ex acino et cute 
uve aliquid sapiant; similiter salubres admodum ac suaves sunt doctrine, que 
ex scripturis leniter expressis emanant, nec ad controversias aut locos commu- 
nestrahuntur. De Aug. Scien. Lib. 9, cap 1 
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Art. IV.—THE RIGHT OF PROPERTY IN LAND, 


Speeches of Messrs. Hayne and Webster in the United States 
Senate, on the resolution of Mr. Foote, January, 1830. New 
Haven: J. H. Benham. 1850. 


One of the great questions in our national legislation, is that of 
the public lands—a question constantly returning and never 
settled. ‘ Mr. Foote’s resolution,” twenty years ago, gave oc- 
casion for a long and excursive debate, of which the most memo- 
rable part is republished in the pamphlet named at the head of 
this article. In 1830, it was charged upon the statesmen of the 
Northeastern states, that they were designing to obstruct the 
growth of the west by obstructing the sale of the public lands, 
In 1850, Mr. Webster of Massachusetts, moves in the Senate a 
resolution which at the former date would have been considered 
almost revolutionary. 

“ Resolved, That provision ought to be made by law that every male citizen 
of the United States, and every male person who has declared his intention of 
becoming a citizen according to the provisions of law, of twenty-one years of 
age or upwards, shall be entitled to enter upon and take any one-quarter sec- 
tion of the public lands which may be open to entry at private sale, for the 
purposes of residence and cultivation; and that when such citizen shall have 
resided on the same land for three years, and cultivated the same, or if dying 
in the mean time, the residence and cultivation shall be held and carried on 
by his widow or his heirs, or devisees, for the space of full three years from 
and after making entry of such land, such residence and cultivation for the 
said three years to be completed within four years from the time of such entry, 
then a patent to issue for the same to the person making entry, if living, or 
otherwise to his heirs or devisees, as the case may require: Provided, neverthe- 
less, That such person so entering and taking the quarter section as aforesaid 
shall not have, nor shall his devisee or heirs have, any power to alienate such 
land, nor create any title thereto in law or equity, by deed, transfer, lease, or 
any other conveyance except by devise by will.” 

Other resolutions of a similar character have been recently 
offered in the Senate. Some, as that of Mr. Seward of New 
York, ask the gratuitous bestowment of portions of the public 
domain upon the exiles from Hungary and from other lands of op- 
pression and poverty. Others, like that of Mr. Houston of Texas, 
require the same generosity to be extended to all actual settlers, 
whether foreigners or Americans. Some measures of this nature 
are likely to attract the marked attention of our leading statesmen. 
And such attention their importance imperatively demands. The 
surface of the earth constitutes the greatest portion of the wealth 
of its inhabitants. The disposition to be made of two millions 
of square miles of virgin soil, involves, therefore, momentous in- 
terests. In these lands, will inhere, in the course of a century, 
no small proportion of the wealth of the whole continent. 

The proposed distribution of a quarter section to every actual 
settler, must also have an immediate and powerful effect upon the 
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economical interests of this country. It will naturally withdraw 
great numbers from other forms of industry, to enter into posses- 
sion of estates so generously bestowed, and thus, by relieving ma- 
ny occupations from excessive competition, will contribute to the 
success of such, as continue to pursue them. By a rapid expan- 
sion of agricultural enterprise, it will more abundantly supply 
the means of subsistence, and doubtless at a cheaper rate. It 
must occasion a depreciation in the value of real estate, especially 
in the less settled portions of the country ; for who will be dis- 
posed to purchase a farm when he can have one at any hour, 
without money and without price. It will also hasten the concen- 
tration of population and power in the heart of the great valley, 
and thus speed onward the nation’s destiny. Such a project is 
manifestly worthy of the profound attention of our ablest poli- 
ticians. We leave it for them to discuss the policy of the pro- 
posed measure, and turn our thoughts to an inquiry which that 
measure suggests— On what foundation is based the right of prop- 
erty in the soil. On what principle is it right that this broad and 
beautiful field should be esteemed the property of my neighbor, 
while I have not a foot of soil on the whole face of the earth, that 
Iam allowed to call my own? What sanction is there for this in- 
equality, which, from the bosom of our common mother, fills his 
store-houses to overflowing, while [ am daily hurried onwards be- 
fore the footsteps of hunger? These are becoming the deep toned 
inquiries of thousands of earnest minds. With them it is a sub- 
ject of practical import, and one in which their own hold on ex- 
istence is involved. Such men may be reasoned with, but they 
must not be denounced. They literally ask for bread, and we 
must not give them a stone. Gerrit Smith’s princely distribution 
of a part of his domains, will stir the spirit of many a homeless 
brother, to demand who ought to give Aim an inheritance in the 
land. It will not, then, be a mistimed labor if we offer some 
thoughts touching the foundation and the limits of the right of 
property in the soil. It is a topic, a definite discussion of which 
is greatly needed at the present time. 


The deed which an individual receives on the purchase of real 
estate, can convey to him such right and only such, as inhered in 
the giver of that deed. We demand then, the title of the origi- 
nal owner. His claim can be justified only upon one or more 
than one, of the following grounds, viz.: actual possession, the 
sanction of the law, his own creation, or the gift of God. Let us 
consider to what extent either of these will substantiate his title. 

No right of possession can be stronger than his who enters upon 
a portion of the soil untenanted and unclaimed by any other man. 
Such was Robinson Crusoe’s title to his desert island, while he 
clambered over its hoary ledges, singing, 
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“T am monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute.” 


But if, while he was thus singing, a ship had been stranded on 
his majesty’s shore, and ten men escaping from the wreck had 
begun to dispute his exclusive right, and had asked to share 
with him in all the natural resources of his solitary domains, 
would they thus have violated his rights? If they ventured to 
drink from his spring, and to fish in his coves, and to sow half 
his island with wheat for their own future consumption, could he 
with truth have upbraided them as robbers? Had he such an own- 
ership in that island, that he could, in justice, exclude them from 
all participation in its products and forbid their entrance upon it 
beyond high-water mark ? If not, then the mere right of posses- 
sion is so weak as to be at once invalidated, by the plea of urgent 
necessity on the part of a fellow creature. In any case it is only 
a claim, to be respected until abrogated by some stronger claim, 
Possession confers no absolute right of property in the soil. 

And the same assertion may be made in respect to the sanction 
of the law. ‘The design of civil government in reference to 
property, is not to create rights, but to define and protect rights 
already existing. If the sanction of the law could originate rights, 
then obviously, every claim of property that could be maintained 
under the statute, would be a righteous claim; and, whoever ta- 
king advantage of the ignorance, or the helplessness, or the confi- 
dence of his fellow-men, could succeed, under some form of law, 
in gaining possession of their property, might then hold it right- 
fully and with a good conscience. Without a woe he might de- 
vour widows’ houses, and consume the substance of the fatherless, 
and the legislation not of a hundred years, or perhaps even one 
year, but of an hour, would be sufficient to sanction and sanctify 
the most monstrous acts of extortion. 

Nor can this conclusion be evaded, by replying, that such cases 
are perversions of the legal sanction, and that it is the true inten- 
tion of the statute, which creates the right of property ; for the 
very intention of the statute, sanctioned by venal or rapacious 
legislators, may be to screen the perpetrators of the most outrage- 
ous injustice. The instance is at this moment recollected of an in- 
dividual, boasting that he had surreptitiously procured the passage 
of a law for the very purpose of enabling him to maintain an in- 
equitable claim against the estates of several of his unsuspecting 
neighbors. We must test then, even the intention of the civil 
law by a higher rule of right. The enactments of ten thousand 
legislators, and the decrees of ten thousand judges, can not effect 
a transmutation of robbery into right. And what are called 
“vested rights,” so far as they depend, as to their rightfylness, on 
the mere sanction of legislation, are shadows. Our obligation to 
respect the sanctions of the law rests, in the first place, on the 
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general presumption, that those sanctions are actually founded in 
justice ; and in the next place, where they are manifestly un- 
righteous, on the duty of submitting to suffer wrong, rather than 
seek an unlawful and unwise remedy. By the principles of jus- 
tice, therefore, a man’s title under the law, gives him a right of 
property in that portion of the soil which he holds, only so far as 
it is rightfully his by a preéxisting and higher title. 

Such a préexisting title may be substantiated by the possessor 
of the soil, to some extent at least, when he is able to alledge 
with truth, that such soil is hisown creation. Here, unquestion- 
ably, is the highest right of property any being can have. ‘This 
is God’s title to the universe. “ The sea is his, and he made it, 
and his hands formed the dry land.” The principal value per- 
taining to the soil in the cultivated portions of the earth, has been 
given to it by the hand of industry. ‘The command of the Cre- 
ator to man, to subdue the earth and replenish it, is to him a sane- 
tion from heaven, to the possession and enjoyment of the fruit 
of his own labor on that soil. Accordingly he who cultivates 
the spot of earth he holds to the highest degree, has the firmest 
title to it. The right of a Nimrod in the soil is inappreciable 
in comparison with the right of a Cincinnatus. When we ques- 
tion our thriving neighbor’s title to those Eden-like fields over 
which he walks in his pride and conscious independence, and re- 
ceive for answer that his own skill and industry have changed the 
wilderness to a fruitful field, our envy is rebuked and ought to be 
stifled. ‘The agrarianism which scowls at his prosperity and would 
bring him down to our level, is of close kindred with that spirit- 
ual agrarianism, which, seeking to equalize the condition of man 
with that of fallen spirits, withered the flowers and blasted the 
fruits of the primeval paradise. 

And still, the man whose labors have added the greatest value 
to the soil has not established an absolute and exclusive right 
therein. The material upon which his labors have been employ- 
ed, is not of his own creation. And there is, therefore, an origi- 
nal right, which may conflict with the right that he has acquired 
—the right of the community. If the public welfare requires 
his land for a highway, or a public building, or an aqueduct, 
his title is immediately invalidated ; and his right becomes noth- 
ing more than a right to remuneration, that is, a right to receive 
payment for the value which his labor has communicated to that 
portion of the earth.* 





*It gives us great satisfaction to be able to substantiate our chief positions 
in this article, by quoting from the recent work of an author who is of the high- 
est authority on Political Economy, John Stuart Mill. 

“ Nothing is implied in property but the right of each to his own faculties, to 
what he can produce by them, and to whatever he can get for them in a fair 
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Thus far then, we do not find any man possessed of an ab- 
solute right of property in the soil in any case whatever. No hu- 
man power can bestow such a right ; for inherently the earth it- 
self is not the property of any created being. All human rights 
must be traced to a grant from the Creator. The earth is man’s 
only by the gift of God. It can be rightfully held, appropriated, 
enjoyed only in accordance with the manifested intention of the 
giver, All valid claims must be justified, by reference to a char- 
ter given under the seal of heaven. The substance of that char- 
ter is, “ The earth hath he given to the children of men.” For 
what purpose has he given it, if not this, that the children of 
men, universally, may share in the bounties of nature which it 
yields? Men are created and placed on the earth with wants, 
which the earth, in reward of diligent labor, is fitted to supply; 
and thus is revealed the intention of the Creator, that the earth 
should be so distributed and so cultivated, as to furnish the sup- 
ply required. This is the identical argument which proves the 
existence of the Deity. The discovery of design in begun ex- 
istences, reveals an intelligent designer. We find the eye curious- 
ly constructed for the purpose of receiving the rays of light, and 
the laws of light exactly adapted to the structure of the eye, and 
we unhesitatingly infer the Creator’s benevolent intention in the 
fact, that “truly the light is sweet, and a very pleasant thing it is 
for the eyes to behold the sun.” But the correlative adaptation 
of the eye and the light, is not more manifest than the corres- 
pondence between the necessities of the children of men, and the 
fitness of the earth under cultivation, to meet those necessities. 
He who made the earth capable of yielding its increase, made 
hands also to till it, and teeth with which to eat bread gained by 
the sweat of the brow. They are all parts of one design, and 
they demonstrate that design to be, that the earth shall actually 
feed the hungry ones, whom he has placed on its bosom. If by 
any imaginable process, one half of the human family could right- 
fully obtain an absolute and exclusive ownership in the whole of 
the earth’s surface, then it would be seen that the remaining half, 
created in his image, and fitted to derive a happy and virtuous ex- 
istence from the earth, had been cast by him who made them, 
into a world where they have no provision for their necessities, 
no opportunity to answer the end of their creation, no right even 











market: together with his right to give this to another person if he chooses, 
and the right of that other to receive and enjoy it.”—Principles of Political 
Economy, J. 8S. Mill. Vol. I, B. 2, ch. 2, sec. 3. 

“ The essential principle of property being to assure to all persons what they 
have produced by their labor and accumulated by their abstinence, this prinel- 
ple can not apply to what is not the produce of labor, the raw material of the 
earth.”—Ib. Vol. I, B. 2, ch. 2, sec. 5. 
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to set foot on the soil for an hour. It is a needless labor to confute 
such a monstrous supposition. 

The intention of God then is, that the earth shall be so appro- 
priated, as to sustain all its inhabitants. And every man on earth 
who does not forfeit his birth-right by crime, improvidence, or in- 
dolence, has a right to draw subsistence from the earth, as long 
as it is capable of yielding it. Any appropriation of the soil un- 
der whatever claim, which hinders its yielding subsistence to 
those who actually need to derive subsistence from it, is an en- 
croachment on the rights of God, and a violation of the charter, 
signed by his own hand, by which he has given the earth to the 
children of men. ‘The title-deed of one’s estate from the king, 
is only a lease from God, under this condition, that the manage- 
ment of it shall be such, as shall, in one way or another, give 
bread to the hungry and shelter to the homeless. 

This conclusion is sanctioned not by reason only, but by very 
significant intimations in the Scriptures. At the creation, God 
gave commission to the human family to subdue the earth and re- 
plenish it. ‘These two great purposes were to go on together to 
their fulfillment. As population increased the earth was to be sub- 
dued and made more productive, so as to sustain that increased 
population. Each of Noah’s sons had a continent for his planta- 
tion, with as perfect a title as the beneficed Hungarian will have 
to his quarter section ; and if the law of primogeniture had been 
then established, and had been perpetuated, only three men would 
have possessed to-day any land in the then known world. And 
remaining in the state it was then in, it would have afforded 
these three but a scanty and a sorry subsistence. Abraham came 
near to starvation on his great farm of fifteen millions of acres, 
though many a family having subdued a portion of the earth, can 
now furnish a bounteous table from a garden of half an acre. 
The design of God was that the earth should be so distributed 
and so improved from age to age, as to increase its productiveness 
in proportion to the increase of its inhabitants. And every man’s 
title to any portion of the soil, must be held in subordination to 
this grand design. He must use it to subserve this end, or yield 
it up to those who will so use it. And then, where virtuous hab- 
its prevail, population will never outrun the means of subsistence. 
That doctrine of political economy, which supposes the necessity 
of repressing the increase of population, by the terrors of pro- 
spective poverty and starvation, is an open libel on the character 
of the Creator. It charges him with placing millions of sensi- 
tive, rational, responsible creatures in a world where he has pro- 
vided no means for their subsistence. ‘The day has never been 
when the soil, if equitably distributed among men, and properly 
managed, would not fully supply the wants of all its inhab- 
itants; and, while God reigns, never will be. It is therefore, a 
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preéminent duty of the human family to fulfill God’s original con- 
mission. “ Be fruitful and multiply and replenish the earth.” And 
it is not only the right, but the duty of the race to overthrow and 
annihilate every obstacle which the ignorance, or folly, or cupidi- 
ty of any portion of mankind, has opposed to the consummation 
of God's benevolent purpose. No human being can either give 
or receive a title to a foot of soil, strong enough to stand in con- 
travention of this original charter from the throne of God. 

Our argumeut couducts us therefore, to this conclusion, that 
an unqualified right of property in the soil, is impossible. When 
a portion of the earth is assigned to any individual, it is to secure 
a greater degree of productiveness for the general good ; and if 
he fails of accomplishing this purpose, and the necessities of man- 
kind require such a measure, they may reclaim that part of the 
common inheritance ; and if he receives a compensation for the 
value his labor has given it, his title will then be extinguished.* 

On the same principle, the public domains are to be appropria- 
ted in such a manner as shall promise the greatest advantage to 
the greatest possible number. Here is a vast trust committed to 
this nation by the Creator, to be so executed, as rapidly to over- 
spread the continent with myriads of thriving and virtuous fami- 





* “To me it seems almost an axiom that property in land should be interpreted 
strictly, and that the balance in all cases of doubt should incline against the 
proprietor. ‘The reverse is the case with property in movables, and in all things 
the product of labor: over these the owner’s power both of use and of exclu- 
sion should be absolute, except where positive evil to society would result from 
it; but in the case of land, no exclusive right should be permitted in any in- 
dividual, which can not be shown to be productive of positive good. To be al- 
lowed any exclusive right at all, over a portion of the common inheritance, 
while there are others who have no portion, is already a privilege. No quan- 
tity of movable goods which a person can acquire by his labor, prevents others 
from acquiring the like by the same means; but from the very nature of the 
case, whoever owns land keeps it from somebody else. The privilege, or mo- 
nopoly, is only defensible as a necessary evil: it becomes an injustice when 
carried to any point to which the compensating good does not follow it. 

* * * “When the ‘sacredness of property’ is talked of, it should always be 
remembered, that this sacredness does not belong in the same degree to landed 
property. No manmade the land. It is the original inheritance of the whole 
species. Public reasons exist for its being appropriated. But if those reasons 
iost their force, the thing would be unjust. It is no hardship to any one, to be 
excluded from what others have produced. They were not bound to produce 
it for his use, and he loses nothing by not sharing in what otherwise would not 
have existed at all. But it is some hardship to be born into the world and to 
find all nature’s gifts previously en d, and no place left for the new comer. 
To reconcile people to this, after they have once admitted into their minds the 
idea that any moral rights belong to them as human beings, it will always be 
necessary to convince them that the exclusive appropriation is good for man- 
kind on the whole, themselves included. But this is what no human being 
could be persuaded of, if the relation between the landowner and the cultiva- 
tor were the same every where as it is in Ireland.”—Principles of Political 
Economy. J. S. Mill. Vol. I, B. 2, ch. 2, sec. 6. 
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lies. ‘That a vast augmentation of human happiness will result 
from such an appropriation of a continent which, from the crea- 
tion, had been an unreclaimed wilderness, is sufficiently evident. 

If the reasoning we have offered is conclusive, it will aid us 
in forming a just judgment, in respect to the right of organized 
and industrious human society to spread itself over those portions 
of the earth which are wholly uncultivated. Civilized man is 
everywhere extending his dominion over regions hitherto possess- 
ed by barbarians. Is this an unjust aggression of the powerful 
upon the rightful inheritance of the helpless and ignorant? The 
question refers not to the fraud or violence that may have been 
committed in taking possession; but is the act of civilized man 
in appropriating to himself for the purpose of cultivation, vast 
regions which have been the haunts of savages for ages, justifia- 
ble, or is it censurable? We think it can be shown to be justifi- 
able, whether done with or without the consent of those savages. 
And we are very willing to test the doctrine by reference to the 
exainple of the settlement of New England by our forefathers. 
When the Mayflower anchored opposite Plymouth rock, there 
was before them a territory, of some fifty thousand square miles, 
east of Hudson river. Over that territory were sprinkled perhaps 
a hundred thousand human beings, which would allow half a 
square mile to each individual, or three square miles to each fam- 
ily. Here then the question is to be decided, whether the Indian 
father has such a title to these three square miles that he may 
hold them a perpetual wilderness; or whether the pilgrim who 
has no other spot on the earth that God made for the habita- 
tion of man on which he may set his foot, who, exiled from his 
native land, has no country or home except the cabin of the 
Mayflower, has a right to take possession of a portion of that 
wilderness, and there provide bread for his children. Compare 
the claims to that territory, which these two men bring forward. 
The Indian rests in the right of possession. He has shot a deer 
on that hill. He has caught a fish in that stream. He has held 
a war cance behind that great rock. And his fathers have done 
the same before him. These are the seals of his title-deed. But 
the civilized man opens the Bible, and reads, that the earth is 
the Lord’s who made it, and who has given it to the children of 
men, commanding them to subdue and replenish it. He builds 
his title on the great constitutional principle of God’s kingdom, 
which ordains, that the earth which God made, shall be so dis- 
tributed as to afford to those for whom he made it the greatest 
amount of comfort and improvement possible ; and alledges that, 
if his red brother were to hold three square miles in the condition 
of an unproductive wilderness, and he should thereby be im- 
prisoned on the deck of his bark, and excluded from any inherit- 
ance in the earth, it would be an infraction of the rights of God, 
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to whom the world belongs. Which now of these claims is in 
equity the strongest? Does the shooting of a deer, or the build- 
ing of a camp-fire, constitute a title strong enough to nullify the 
charter God has given, distributing the earth among all nations, 
and all men according to their necessities ? 

Our conclusion then is this, that the civilized man has a right 
directly from God, whenever his necessities actually require it, to 
enter upon, and appropriate any portion of the earth that he 
chooses, which he finds a wilderness. ‘The title of the savage, 
or the hunter, or the explorer, is not absolute and exclusive. A 
compensation which will be to him of as much value as his own 
imperfect right of possession, is sufficient to extinguish that 
right. God never designed that half a million of savages should 
possess the right to hold this continent as a perpetual wilderness, 
when he had created it capable under cultivation, of sustaining 
half the human race. The right of the Indian, beyond his own 
cornfield, was only the right to receive an equivalent for the ad- 
vantages he had derived from a portion of the common property 
of mankind. Whatever value beyond this pertained to the soil, 
was the property of God alone, and rightfully became the inher- 
itance of the first occupier who knew how to use it. When our 
fairest and richest fields were purchased of the Indians, for a bun- 
dle of blankets, or a case of huuting knives, it was no act of ex- 
tortion, or of fraud. ‘To them, these articles were of as great 
value as the lands they exchanged for them. Was it robbery, 
when the richest farms of the Genesee valley were purchased ofp 
the government for a few shillings per acre ? 

This same principle is applicable, universally, to the settlement 
by civilized nations of the uncultivated portions of the earth. 
The savage tribes, that roam over them, have a limited right in 
them, and so far as it extends, that right is to be held sacred. To 
deprive them of any of the resources by which they subsist, 
wantonly, or without a compensation, is robbery. And herein 
has consisted the sin of civilized nations. The warrant, under, 
which they have taken possession, has been drawn from the 
sword, and not from the Bible. Bullets and not blankets have 
been the price paid to the poor natives, for the lands demanded of 
them. Were it not for this there would be no injustice in the 
encroachments of civilized man. The great law of the expan- 
sion of civilized society over the domains of barbarous tribes, is 
a righteous and benevolent law, and is to fulfill the purpose of 
God, that the wilderness shall bud and blossom as the rose. In 
itself it invades no man’s rights. God has never given to man 
any right to perpetuate a wilderness in any portion of the earth, 
and thus to prevent its yielding its increase for the sustenance of 
his creatures. The British landlord who changes the fruitful 
field into a park of wild beasts, and the chief of the Camanches, 
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who requires vast regions of wilderness for his hunting grounds, 
these are the spoilers, who invade the rights of men, or to speak 
more truly, who invade the rights of God, dooming to perpetual 
sterility that earth which God created to yield its increase for the 
supply of his great family. ‘These are the robbers, and it is 
the right and the duty of mankind to reclaim its inheritance, and 
change the wilderness into a fruitful field. 

The effect of Christian civilization is the multiplication of the 
race, While wasting and depopulation accompany the savage state. 
Hence of necessity and of right, a wave must roll onward from 
the former encroaching on the domains of the latter, until it shall 
cover the whole earth. As the population of the earth increases, 
and requires, for its support, the resources hid in the soil of terri- 
tories now unproductive, the barbarous tribes, spread over those 
territories, must become civilized, so as to be able to subdue the 
earth, and exact its annual tribute, or they must retire before the 
more enlightened nations, who are capable of thus carrying out 
the purpose, for which God created the earth. It is not fate, but the 
righteous providence of God, which presents to them the alterna- 
tive of civilization and Christianization on the one hand, or, on 
the other, of inevitable annihilation. ‘ For the nation and king- 
dom, that will not serve thee, shall perish, yea, those nations 
shall be utterly wasted.” 

If our pages could attract the notice of our kindred on the 
other side of the Atlantic, we would be glad to apply the doctrine 
here propounded, to their manorial system, especially in its mod- 
ern development in the eviction of tenants. The Irish or Scotch 
landlord, sends a band of armed officials, to drive off the inhab- 
itants from a district, where their fathers sleep, the only spot of 
God’s creation which they can call home, or perhaps have ever 
set their eyes on, and justifies the deed by alledging that this is 
his property. How came it his property? It descended to him 
from his ancestors. So may the tenant of that cottage alledge, 
that his right here, as a tenant, has descended from his ancestors. 
Here their ashes lie, and therefore his right here, as tenant, is as 
good as the other’s right, as proprietor. But whence did that pro- 
prietor’s ancestor derive his right? ‘In a remote and barbarous 
age, my forefather, a great land pirate, succeeded by deception or 
violence or perfidy in overpowering your forefather, and having 
hewed him in pieces on some battle-field, or perhaps assassinated 
him at some revel-rout, seized his lands, and doomed his children 
toa perpetual serfdom on the soil of their birth. Therefore I 
have the right to burn your cabin, and force you away at the 
point of the bayonet from this my property. ‘This is my title. 
And more than this, the laws of the realm pronounce this estate 
to be mine, and give me unqualified dominion over it.” 
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Undoubtedly such are the facts. But who enacted these laws? 
A hundred men assemble, and pass a solemn decree, irrevocable 
as the laws of the Medes and Persians, that the soil of Great 
Britain shall belong to them and their eldest sons, and so con- 
tinue in hereditary succession to the end of time; and that those 
to whom God shall give existence on that soil to keep it, and to 
till it, shall forever be mere tenants at will. Can such a statute 
confer such prerogatives ? 

But waiving all objection to the titles of these men, and allow- 
ing their right of property in these estates to have been right- 
eously obtained, and to be of indisputable validity, the great 
question now is, how far does that right extend? There is a 
right beyond the right of conquerors, or of parliaments, the right 
of God, who made the earth, and made it to furnish abodes and 
bread and water to the inhabitants thereof. ‘The first and high- 
est right of property in the soil, is God’s right to feed his chil- 
dren from it. And any attempt by imperial charters, or parliamen- 
tary statutes to subvert this right, is merely an audacious attempt 
to legislate away the property of the Almighty. No lord of a 
great estate can possess, and no government on earth can give 
him, an absolute and exclusive property m the soil. His right as 
proprietor is limited by the rights of those who dwell on that 
soil. If he is entitled to rent, they are equally entitled to occu- 
pation. And it is no more an invasion of his rights, when his 
tenants market their produce on Sunday, and so deprive him of 
income, than it is an invasion of their rights, when he drives 
them into the highways, and so deprives them of bread. And 
it is the right of God, that the soil be so distributed and so occu- 
pied and cultivated, as to furnish the greatest possible supply for 
the necessities of his creatures. 

We are prepared now to characterize these evictions, which 
are furnishing so many tales of woe, as something more than evi- 
dences of inhumanity on the part of their authors. It would be 
inhuman to shut your door against a sick and homeless stranger, 
on a chill December’s evening, though he has no other claim on 
you than that which suffering creates. But these expulsions of 
families from their homes and their father’s graves, are more than 
inhuman. ‘They are, in the most unqualified and explicit sense, 
acts of robbery. King Boatswain sends his warriors to surround 
an African village, and drag off its inhabitants and sell them toa 
slave-trader, while he takes possession of their home. The 
Duke of Sutherland sends his myrmidons to drive off the inhab- 
itants of a wide territory to the sea beach, to die of a slow starv- 
ation. King Boatswain has as much sanction from African law, 
as the Duke of Sutherland has from British law. And African 
law is as good a justification of the one act, as British law is of 
the other. King Boatswain is a barbarian, a robber, a monster. 
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By what epithet are we to designate his grace of Sutherland ? 
When we think of such men, we remember the words of the 

het. “ Woe unto them that join house to house, that lay 
field to field, till there be no place, that they may be placed alone 
in the midst of the earth.” Yes, woe unto them. 

We have read some official lamentations of British statesmen 
over these things coupled with the declaration, that there is no 
legal remedy, because the rights of property must be maintained 
inviolate ; as if a title-deed from some old Plantagenet, or Red 
Rose conqueror, to a favorite follower, or an importunate mistress, 
could possess potency and sauctity sufficient to nullify all the 
rights of man, and of God, in respect to that particular locality 
through all coming time !* 

But turning our attention homeward, the priuciples we have 
discussed admit of a direct application to the severa) propositions 
recently made in the United States Senate, for the distribution 
of our public lands. ‘These lands are the gift of God, to be dis- 
tributed as may best answer his design of replenishing the earth. 
To create a vast, independent, virtuous population, is ever to be 
the leading purpose, dictated alike by good policy and the man- 
ifest will of God. 

Will the gratuitous bestowment of a quarter section on every 
settler, most effectually accomplish this end? Every poor man 
among Senator Douglas’s constituents, may secure a homestead 
by it, a portion of the unappropriated lands being at his own door. 


* “These are the reasons which form the justification, in an economical point 
of view, of property in land. It is seen, that they are only valid, in so far as 
the proprietor of land is its improver. Whenever, in any country, the proprie- 
tor, generally speaking, ceases to be the improver, political economy has noth- 
ing to say in defense of landed property, as there established. In no sound 
theory of private property was it ever contemplated that the proprietor of land 
should be merely a sinecurist quartered on it. 

In Great Britain, the landed proprietor is not unfrequently an improver. 
But it can not be said that he is generally so. And in the majority of cases he 

nts the liberty of cultivation on such terms, as to prevent improvements 

m being made by any one else. 

* * * Landed property in England is thus very far from completely fulfill- 
ing the conditions which render its existence economically justifiable. But if 
insufficiently realized even in England, in Ireland those conditions are not 
complied with at all. With individual exceptions (some of them very honora- 
ble ones), the owners of Irish estates do nothing for the land but drain it of its 
produce. What has been epigrammatically said in the discussions on ‘ pe- 
culiar burthens,’ is literally true when applied to them; that the greatest 
‘burthen on land’ is the landlords. Returning nothing to the soil, they con- 
sume its whole produce, minus the potatoes strictly necessary to keep the 
inhabitants from dying of famine: and when they have any notion of improve- 
ment, it usually consists in not leaving even this pittance, but turning out the 
people to beggary if not to starvation. When landed property has placed itself 
upon this footing it ceases to be defensible, and the time has come for making 
some new arrangement of the matter.”—Principles of Political Economy. J. 8. 
Mill. Vol. I, B. 2, Ch. 2, sec. 6. 
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But they are a thousand miles distant from any poor man among 
Senator Webster’s constituents. And he will be benefited by 
them only through such a disposal as will lighten the public 
burden and advance the public prosperity. 

Moreover, the effect of such a measure upon the habits of the 
beneficiaries is worthy of consideration. When any enterprising 
young man is able by his own efforts, to accumulate, in a year or 
two, a sum sufficient to purchase as much wild land as he can 
ever cultivate, will the gift of that land to him by the public, 
tend to develop an industrious, forecasting, upright citizen, or 
will its tendency be in the opposite direction? When a man has 
been taught to vote himself a farm from the property of the na- 
tion, will he not be likely to vote himself many other perquisites, 
from the property either of the nation or of individuals, and even 
then to be not less poor and far less virtuous; than when accus- 
tomed to rely on his own resources? Instead of such an indis- 
criminate generosity, ought not gratuitous grants to be limited 
to cases having special claims ? 

Among such special cases, we should unhesitatingly include 
that of the Hungarian exiles. Their circumstances demand, 
and their character as lovers of liberty merits, generous assist- 
ance, and their promise of becoming worthy American citizens 
gives assurance that our country will be doubly repaid for what- 
ever may be bestowed upon them. 

But whatever the wisdom of Congress may determine respect- 
ing the questions now at issue, happily every discussion only pro- 
claims in clearer terms the great fundamental principle of Amer- 
ican economy, that the soil shall be the property of the men who 
till it. And to those who have never contemplated the bearings 
of this great principle, we offer the remark, that it affords a stable 
guaranty to our country of national security and prosperity. It 
is one of the brightest rays in our rainbow of promise. Its ad- 
vantages are numerous. 

Ownership in the soil, by its inhabitants, is of great value in 
elevating and invigorating their character. It is a familiar obser- 
vation, that the destiny of men is, in a great degree, decided by 
their circumstances. ‘The men who fill a place in history, afford 
numberless examples of this fact. ‘There are energies in every 
man’s soul, that never manifest themselves unless electrified into 
action by the contact of some stirring emergency. The cold steel 
has fire in it, but the flint must strike it, or it will never send out 
the first spark. The crisis that demands great men rarely fails of 
producing great men. When Hungary requires a Kossuth, the 
young advocate and letter-writer is suddenly transformed into a 
statesman and hero. ‘The flint and the steel have met. If Mar- 
tin Luther had been brought in contact only with the more decent 
features of popery, he would doubtless have passed through life, 
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a sincere and devout friar. Oliver Cromwell, in an age of peace 
and under a righteous government, would have been only a gener- 
ous and thriving farmer. Instead of uttering his awful menaces 
as Lord Protector, in the ears of persecuting prelates and cowardly 
kings, he would only have exhorted his neighbors to repentance 
in conventicles and prayer meetings. It was only an acute angle 
inthe path of many a man’s life, which decided for him between 
the career of a hero and that of a buccanier, which made him a 
Nelson or a Kidd. A grant of extra pay at the critical moment, 
would have saved Arnold from the infamy of a traitor. A vic- 
tory over the Russians, would have made Gorgey an incorruptible 
patriot. 

And if circumstances form, in so great a measure, the char- 
acter of men of the strongest original energy, much more, may 
they be expected to form the character of the more pliant mass. 
There must be a sphere in which their energies may be exercised, 
and a stimulant to awaken their activity, or they will lie forever 
dormant, and like a rose bud without sunlight die in their envel- 
ope. Make a man a beggar, and he loses his self-respect. Shut 
up a family through hopeless poverty in a smoky cabin, and they 
will be without refinement. Make them dependent for even that 
mean shelter on the good will of an arrogant landlord, and they 
will be obsequious and craven-hearted. The great battle between 
hunger and a virtuous self-respect, among ordinary men admits 
of no doubtful issue. Construct a community so as to place the 
great body of it in abject dependence, and it will inevitably be 
unmanned and debased. Self-respect, magnanimity, ingenuous- 
ness and social refinement will be as rare, almost, as truth in a Jes- 
uit, or honesty in a slave. Now no feature in one’s circumstances, 
bears more directly and powerfully upon his character as a man 
and a citizen, than the tenure by which he holds his abode. A 
mere tenant at will, that is, a vagabond by compulsion, can not 
love his country, for he has no country. 

One of the happy results of the associations recently formed in 
England, for the purchase of small freeholds, is said to be an 
immediate and striking improvement in the social character of the 
purchasers. It could not have been otherwise. He who holds a 
title to the soil on which he dwells, acquires a feeling of inde- 
pendence. There is rest for the sole of his foot. No dread of a 
capricious or supercilious landlord chokes his stirring spirit. No 
dream of eviction or of the exaction of double rent disturbs his 
slumbers. No obtrusive factor interferes with his plans. In his 
own domains he has scope for the exercise of hisown wisdom and 
the execution of his own will. Here he can plant, and build, can 
pluck up, or pull down, at his own discretion. Self-reliance be- 
comes his characteristic. His own judgment, taste, forethought, 
hope, have scope for healthful exercise. His various mental en- 
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ergies are daily challenged into action. Instead of a canal digger 
trained merely to ply his shovel where you bid him, the na- 
tive energies of whose hopeless soul lie dormant and stupid, 
you have now a man with the spirit of a man training himself 
constantly to the exercise of shrewdness, ingenuity, self-reliance, 
and manly independence. The transformation of a serf into a 
citizen, wakes the energies of the soul, like a resurrection from 
the dead. In this a man is like a tree, the more firmly he is 
planted in the soil, the more vigorous will be his growth. The 
owner of a rough hillside, under the glaciers of Switzerland, has 
more of manhood in him, than the tenant of the richest vineyard 
in Italy. 

Property in the soil promotes also refinement and elevation 
of social character. Among the very strong instinctive senti- 
ments of the human mind, is an attachment to our native spot. 
After many long years of wandering, the heart goes back with an 
unquenchable longing, to the home of our childhood, and opens 
the most sacred fountains of feeling among the memories of 
our birth-place. From the stern strife of the wide bustling world 
often has the man of mature years returned to his paternal dwell- 
ing-place—has stood, lost in the recollection of the scenes, the 
events, the labors, the sports, the endearments, the loves, the griefs, 
the joys of his childhood and youth in that ancestral abode ; and 
then, when he awoke from these musings of memory to realize 
that the old home, so hallowed in his heart, had passed into the 
possession of strangers, he has felt himself a child again, and wept, 
even as when he wept upon his mother’s lap. There is this sa- 
credness about the feeling of home, our own childhood’s home. 
And it tends to humanize and refine the heart that is able to com- 
prehend it. It keeps alive a thousand associations of thought, 
that reflect a most genial influence on our social nature. But to 
insure its full effect, it must be our own, and not a hired home. 
Our hearts kindle with this hallowed family interest only in the 
trees which our fathers planted, and the fields which our fathers 
subdued, and the firesides where our fathers taught us to thank 
God for a goodly heritage which we felt to be our own. There 
are generous hearth-stone sympathies of the heart, which require 
a “certain dwelling place,” in which they may take deep root, 
and that dwelling-place made sacred by the expressive title of 
home. 

Hence also arises in a community the spirit of public improve- 
ment with its various elevating effects. The population, who own 
the soil on which they live, have au immediate interest in all in- 
stitutions, that are fitted to promote their social and moral eleva- 
tion. ‘The schools and churches, the library and the lyceum, are 
their own property, enhancing the value of their estates, and con- 
ferring permanent benefit, intellectual and moral, upon their fam- 
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ilies. There is, accordingly, the strongest inducement to sustain, 
generously and cheerfully, every measure tending to the general 
improvement and elevation of society. Voluntary taxation for 
such purposes, is only a combined effort of those who are taxed, 
to promote more effectually their own interests. It is, as if a fa- 
ther and his sons, should agree to tax their own homestead to an 
amount sufficient to enrich an old field, or to build a new granary. 
It is only a wise investment, made with a view to their own 
permanent advantage. ‘Thus every institution, having a benign 
aspect toward the social condition of mankind, finds its most 
genial atmosphere, among a people who are in established pos- 
session of the soil which they occupy, and which yields to them 
and their children, its most wholesome and most abundant fruit. 
Ownership in the soil by its inhabitants, has, therefore, a clearly 
traced, and essential influence in promoting the elevation and vir- 
tuous refinement, as well as the energy and independence of their 
character. 

There is another advantage of the American system. It gen- 
erates the deepest and most incorruptible patriotism. Every man 
whose property is in a portion of the soil, has given his country 
the strongest pledge of his true love. The defense of his coun- 
try is indispensable to the peaceful possession of his own patri- 
mony. An Arab encampment may be broken up by a hostile 
party, and the next valley may afford them a pasturage equally 
green, and a spring equally clear. A nation of tenants may be 
overcome, and their country subdued, and what will they be but 
tenants still? Even if expatriated, they only leave lands that were 
not their own, and they lose comparatively little by the change. 
But a country where every man is an owner in the soil, has in 
every man a defender, whose own private interest unites with his 
public spirit, to insure his fidelity and stimulate his bravery. Men 
are rarely cowards in defending their own firesides. Set a serf 
fighting for his landlord’s domains, against a freeholder fighting 
for his own homstead, and no doubtful issue can await the con- 
flict. A nation of landowners will be absolutely unconquerable. 
This feature of American policy is one of the most powerful 
means of hastening our country onward, to the front rank among 
nations. ‘The land of freeholders must speedily outstrip the land 
of lords and servants. 

The emigration, which the contrast of these two systems is 
bringing to our shores, will quicken our progress. ‘The families 
there displaced to make room for deer parks and sheep pastures, 
will here assume the rank of men, and increase the preponder- 
ance of America in the scale of nations. What then has our 
country to fear from immigration? Immigration has created 
America. What is the native American but the descendant of 
an immigrant? And it is not the immigration of this age alone, 
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which has brought in its stream a mixture of evil. The very first 
generation even in New England had its proportion both of roy- 
sterers and Romanists. Georgia was avowedly colonized, in no 
small part, with vagabonds and criminals. ‘The maternal an- 
cestor of many a proud Virginian was bought at her full value 
with a barrel of tobacco. Yet even with a mixture of such ele- 
ments in the stream of immigration, our country was not ruined, 
but has been constantly advancing, not only in respect to the 
wealth, civilization and civil privileges of its population, but also in 
knowledge, morality and religion, a larger proportion of the pres- 
ent generation being intelligent members of evangelical churches 
than of any generation that has preceded this. 

It is true, that many of these novices are very awkward in 
their first attempt to enact the part of freemen. ‘They have 
many lessons to learn in the hitherto forbidden science of self- 
government. But they can be indoctrinated. Even the wildest 
Irish and the most plodding Germans, when they have found them- 
selves in cottages of their own, and on plots of ground unblasted 
by a landlord’s charter, and unrobbed by a tither’s visit, have of- 
ten been rapidly transformed into the image of freemen, and have 
developed a sagacity and an ambition to rise in the scale of hu- 
manity, of which they had previously been quite unconscious, 
And their children will be native Americans. In numberless in- 
stances, they will be independent and intelligent owners of Amer- 
ican soil, the worthy and patriotic fellow-countrymen of our own 
children, the enlightened friends of freedom, the shields of our 
republic. 

Our occasion for fear in respect to our foreign population appears 
still less, when we consider the desirable character of a great pro- 
portion of the immigrants of the present period. Europe, by its 
vehement convulsions and reactionary barbarities, is sending to 
our country its sinews and its soul. Her most sagacious minds 
perceive most clearly, where are the old reverend abuses, or iron- 
linked fetters, that enthrall her starving millions; her noblest 
hearts throb with warmest longings to break the galling chains; 
and her firmest nerves dare first to strike a blow for freedom. And 
when treachery and reaction defeat the great resolve, these are 
the men to throng our welcoming shores, pouring the best life- 
blood of Europe into the veins of our republic. If those old 
empires were annually to equip an army of three hundred thou- 
sand men, and land them on our shores, to be annually con- 
quered, and sent back to our western frontier, and employed in 
hewing down forests, and constructing railroads, should we not 
exult in the rising power of our country? They are doing bet- 
ter for us than that. They are not only sending us armies of their 
subjects, but they are first teaching those subjects, in the most 
effectual manner, to love our country, and to abhor the remorse- 
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less governments and despotic institutions they have left behind. 
Will men like Waldeck and Smith O’Brien ever aid in crowning 
an American emperor? Will men like Achilli and Pilatte and 
James Shore advocate a state religion? Will men like Klapka 
and Garibaldi draw the sword here in behalf of popery? Who 
in the next generation will be animated by a more fervent patriot- 
ism, as Americans, than the children of these Hungarians, to 
whom we are giving a refuge from the butcher-like ferocity that 
drove them from their native land? ‘Thus the most efficient in- 
struments in hastening our country to its destined preéminence 
are those despotic rulers of European countries and their agents. 
Their tyrants and traitors, their evicting landlords, their military 
tribunals, their ecclesiastical proscriptions, their Bonapartes and 
Gorgeys and Philpotts, are steadily transferring the best staple of a 
nation from their shores to ours, and aiding our yet stripling land 
to suck the breast of kings. Let them continue to send us the 
victims of misgoverument and oppression, their Emmets and their 
Kossuths, with the tens of thousands of unnamed hearts that re- 
flect the same image. We have homes to give them, homes that 
shall be their own, without rent, or tithe, or poor rates; and they 
in return, will give us the power, all the sooner, to dictate a pol- 
icy to all the governments of the civilized world. 


Art. V.—HUGH MILLER. 


First Impressions of England and the People. By Hueu 
Mitter, author of the “Old Red Sandstone.” London: John 
Johnstone, 26 Pater Noster Row ; aud 15 Prince’s street, Edin- 
burgh. 1847. 


WE presume it is not necessary formally to introduce Hugh 
Miller to our readers. ‘The author of the “Old Red Sandstone” 
placed himself by that production, which was his first, among 
the most successful geologists and the best writers of the age. 
We well remember with what mingled emotions of admiration 
and delight we first read that work. Not that it was any thing 
remarkable for one, who had spent the prime of life digging in a 
stone quarry, to have met with many strange things, or to have 
collected even a museum of curiosities; but that such a man, 
without an education, and cut off from intercourse with those who 
could assist him, should have grasped at once the leading princi- 
ples of geological science which had been so long in obtaining a 
foothold even in the scientific world; that, alone and unac- 
quainted with the successful researches of the devotees of that 
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science, he should have prosecuted his investigations through 
twenty years of patient, or should we not rather say, of enrap- 
tured thought, spending months upon a single fossil and return- 
ing time and again to the same specimen, till at length after long 
delay the truth revealed itself to him; that, thus accumulating 
facts and observations, he should have worked out for himself the 
general principles of the Inductive Philosophy, and should have 
established in its true position one of the grand systems of cre- 
ation which had been almost rejected, “'The Old Red Sandstone” 
—was to us a remarkable phenomenon, though we know not 
whether it is more remarkable than are the classic purity and the 
poetic beauty of style with which these discoveries are narrated. 

We have little other knowledge of Mr. Miller, than what we 
glean from his writings. We are informed that he is now a prom- 
inent member of the Free Church of Scotland, and Editor of 
“The Witness” newspaper, which is devoted to its support. Thir- 
ty years ago he was “a slim, loose-jointed boy,” who “ one morn- 
ing in February, a little before sun-rise,” left his home to make 
his first acquaintance with a life of labor and restraint—to work 
at what Burns has instanced in his “ ‘T'wa Dogs,” as one of the 
most disagreeable of all employments, to work in a quarry. But 
he was no common boy. “I had been a wanderer,” he tells us, 
“among rocks and woods, a reader of curious books when I could 
get them, a gleaner of traditionary stories, fond of the pretty in- 
tangibilities of romance and of dreaming when broad awake.” But 
a trivial event soon happened, which converted the intangibilities 
of these day-dreams into realities more wonderful than any thing 
the fancy could conjure up, and for the marvels of traditionary 
stories, substituted the real history of transactions, authenticated 
by evidence more sure than human testimony itself. “In the course 
of my first day’s employment, I picked up,” he says, “a nodular 
mass of blue limestone, and laid it open by a stroke of the ham- 
mer. Wonderful to relate, it contained inside a beautifully fiv- 
ished piece of sculpture—one of the volutes apparently of an 
Ionic capital ; and not the far-famed walnut of the fairy tale, had 
I broken the shell and found the little dog lying within, could 
have surprised me more. Was there another such curiosity in 
the whole world? I broke open a few other nodules of the same 
appearance, for they lay pretty thickly on the shore, and found 
that there might be. In one of these there were what seemed to 
be scales of fishes, and the impressions of a few minute bivalves, 
prettily striated; in the centre of another there was actually a 
piece of decayed wood. Of all nature’s riddles these seemed to 
me to be at once the most interesting and the most difficult to 
expound. I treasured them carefully up.” The boy was no long- 
er adreamer. He saw in that nodule of blue limestone, what 
made him thereafter “an explorer of caves and ravines, a loiterer 
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along sea shores, a climber among rocks.” He was not long in 
discovering that what ‘appeared to be scales of fishes” were ver- 
itable scales, and not well executed forgeries; recognizing in this 
single case one of the fundamental facts of geological science, 
ahd at once seizing upon the true interpretation of those phenom- 
ena of nature. “1 fain wish I could communicate to the reader 
the feeling with which | contemplated my first-found specimen 
of the winged fish. It opened with a single blow of the ham- 
mer; and there, on a ground of light colored limestone, lay the 
effigy of a creature fashioned apparently out of jet, with a body 
covered with plates, two powerful looking arms articulated at the 
shoulders, a head as entirely lost in the trunk as that of the ray 
or the sun-fish, and a long angular tail.” The observant boy who 
“caretully treasured up” the nodules of blue limestone, here pre- 
sents himself as the well instructed geologist and successful inves- 
tigator. It is now ten years since that apparently trivial circum- 
stance occurred, but they have been years filled, we may be sure, 
with varied observation and much reflection—with doubts and 
resolutions of doubts—with errors and corrections of errors—with 
hopes of discoveries, with disappointments and with triumphs— 
with conjectures now proving to be baseless and now passing into 
knowledge—with all the diversified states of mind which belong 
to the observer and the man of science. Within this period, Mr. 
Miller had wrought out for himself many of the recognized con- 
clusions of geological science: but here is a discovery which is 
to lead him on step by step, till he shall have disinterred a whole 
kingdom of animal remains from their rocky tombs; thus re- 
vealiug a series in the rank of created beings before unknown 
and marking out another great epoch in the history of our globe. 
Previous to these investigations it was a pretty geveral opinion 
among geologists that the Old Red Sandstone was a mere local 
deposit, its upper beds having the fossils of the Coal Measures, and 
the lower graduating apparently into the Silurian system. Mr. 
Miller demonstrated, on the contrary, that it abounded in fossils 
and that these were of a peculiar and distinctive kind. None of 
the acknowledged systems had any like them. ‘They were in- 
deed, strange enough, according to Mr. Miller’s description :— 
“Creatures whose very type is lost—fantastic and uncouth, and 
which puzzle the naturalists to assign them even their class—boat- 
like animals, furnished with oars and a rudder—fish plated over, 
like the tortoise, above and below, with a strong armor of bone, 
and furnished with but one solitary rudder-like fin; other fish less 
equivocal in their form, but with the membranes of their fins 
covered with scales—creatures bristling over with thorns—others 
glistening in an enamelled coat, as if beautifully japanned—and 
all of them testifying of a remote antiquity whose ‘ fashions have 
passed away.’ ”’ 
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Thus after ten years’ search, the fossils had been found ; but it 
was to take another ten years’ search to assign them their proper 
place in the scale of creation. ‘“ I was acquainted with the Old 
Red Sandstone of Ross and Cromasty nearly ten years, ere I h 
ascertained that it is richiy fossiliferous ; I was acquainted wit 
it for nearly ten years more ere I could assign to its fossils their 
exact place in the scale.” Let us pass over the interval and note 
only the moment of discovery. “I was spending a day early in 
the winter of 1839, among the nearly vertical strata that lean 
against the Northern Sutor. I had passed over the section twen- 
ty times before, and had carefully examined the limestone and the 
clay, but in vain. On this occasion, however, 1 was more fortu- 
nate. I struck off a fragment. It contained a vegetable impres- 
sion of the same character with those of the ichthyolite bed ; and 
after an hour’s diligent search, I had turned from out the heart 
of the stratum, plates and scales enough to fill a shelf in a mu- 
seum—the helmet-like snout of an Osteolepis, the thorn-like spine 
of a Cheiracanthus, and a Coccosteus, well nigh entire. I had at 
length, after a search of nearly ten years, found the true place of 
the ichthyolite bed. The reader may smile, but I hope the smile 
will be a good natured one; a simple pleasure may not be the 
less sincere on account of its simplicity; and ‘little things are 
great to little men.’”’ ‘This day’s work completed his great dis- 
covery. He has now demonstrated it by the sure process of the 
Inductive Philosophy. 

“'The Old Red Sandstone” was published not long after this 
event, and rarely, taking into view all the circumstances of the 
case, has a more remarkable book come from the press. For, be- 
sides the important contributions which it made to the science of 
geology, it was written in a style which placed the author at once 
among the most accomplished writers of the age. He proved 
himself to be in prose, what Burns had been in poetry. We are 
not extravagant in saying that there is no geologist living who in 
the descriptions of the phenomena of the science has united such 
accuracy of statement with so much poetic beauty of expression. 
What Dr. Buckland said was not a mere compliment, that “ he had 
never been so much astonished in his life, by the powers of any 
man, as he had been by the geological descriptions of Mr. Miller. 
That wonderful man described these objects with a felicity which 
made him ashamed of the comparative meagreness and poverty 
of his own descriptions in the Bridgewater Treatise which had 
cost him hours and days of labor.” For our own part we do not 
hesitate to place Mr. Miller in the front rank of English prose 
writers. Without mannerism, without those extravagances which 
give a factitious reputation to so many writers of the day, his 
style has a classic purity and elegance, which remind one of Gold- 
smith and Irving, while there is an ease and a naturalness in the 
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illustrations of the imagination, which belong only to men of 
true genius. 

At what time Mr. Miller left the stone quarry, and first became an 
author, we do not know ; nor have we seen any of his subsequent 
scientific publications. None of his works we believe have been 
re-published in this country, though our enterprising publishers 
have hardly shown their usual sagacity in allowing such a writer 
toescape them. It was by accident, “ His First Impressions of 
England and the People,” fell into our hands. It seems to us to 
contain more sound thought and more polished composition than 
any book of travels we have recently read, and we shall not hes- 
itate to make copious extracts from it, as we may assume that not 
many of our readers have seen the work. 

Mr. Miller was just the man to visit England. His first im- 
pressions are worth more than most travelers’ last ones. A man 
of genius, with all his native freshness preserved by a devotional 
spirit, he was ready to welcome every thing good and beautiful and 
grand, which he might meet with, while at the same time he has 
that robust strength of mind, which would save him from being 
imposed upon by any mere pretenses. Born and bred among the 
people, he is possessed of a broad sympathy with humanity: 
Above all, he is a man of piety, a strong minded, pure hearted 
Scotch Calvinist. It hardly need be added after this that he is a 
liberal in politics. 

Mr. Miller did not go into England to pick up the floating an- 
ecdotes of the literary celebrities of the day—to report personal 
adventures—to catch and paint the varying fashions of the times 
—or even to visit great men. He wished to observe the religious 
institutions of England, to study the character and condition of 
the people, to see her magnificent works of art, to visit the scenes 
renowned in literature, and not least, to examine the geological 
systems of the country. Hence, his remarks are never trivial ; 
they have a permanent value. He grapples with great and inter- 
esting questions, with Puseyism—with Popery—with the scrip- 
tural difficulties connected with geology ; and, besides there are 
interspersed many fine criticisms on literature. 

Mr. Miller visited York, Manchester, Birmingham, Dudley, 
Stourbridge, Hageley Park, the Leasowes, Olney, the Avon, and 
finally London. We will not follow him in his peregrinations. 
We shall merely select a few topics, the remarks upon which can 
be presented entire. Mr. Miller first visited York, and we give 
“the first impressions” which York Minster with its Cathedral 
service made upon him. 

“Old sacerdotal York, with its august Cathedral, its twenty- 
three churches in which divine service is still performed, its nu- 
merous ecclesiastical ruins besides,—monasteries, abbeys, hospi- 
tals and chapels,—at once struck me as different from any thing I 
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had ever seen before. St. Andrews, one of the two ancient archi- 
episcopal towns of Scotland, may have somewhat resembled it 
on a small scale in the days of old Cardinal Beaton: but the pe- 
culiar character of the Scottish Reformation rendered it impossi- 
ble that the country should possess any such ecclesiastical city 
ever after. Modern improvement has here and there introduced 
more of its commonplace barbarisms into the busier and the gen- 
teeler streets than the antiquary would have bargained for ; it has 
been rubbing off the venerable rust, somewhat in the style adopt- 
ed by the serving maid, who scoured the old Roman buckler with 
sand and water till it shone: but York is essentially an ancient 
city still. One may still walk round it on the ramparts erected 
in the times of Edward the First, and tell all their towers, bars, 
and barbicans; and in threading one’s way along antique lanes, 
flanked by domicils of mingled oak and old brick work, that belly 
over like the sides of ships, and were tenanted in the days of the 
later Henries, one stumbles unexpectedly on rectories that have 
their names recorded in Doomsday Book, and churches that were 
built before the conquest. My first walk through the city termi- 
nated, as a matter of course, at the Cathedral, so famous for its 
architectural magnificence and grandeur. It is a noble pile—one 
of the sublimest things wrought by human hands, which the isl- 
and contains. As it rose gray and tall before me in the thicken- 
ing twilight, I was conscious of a more awe-struck and expansive 
feeling than any mere work of art had ever awakened in me be- 
fore. The impression more resembled what I have sometimes 
experienced on some solitary ocean shore, o’erhung by dizzy pre- 
cipices, and lashed high by the foaming surf; or beneath the crag- 
gy brow of some vast mountain, that overlooks, amidst the mute 
sublimities of nature, some far-spread uninhabited wilderness of 
forest and moor. I realized better than before, the justice of the 
eulogium of Thompson on the art of architecture, and recognized 
it as in reality 


“The art where most magnificent appears 
The little builder, man.” 


It was too late to gain admission to the edifice, and far too late to 
witness the daily service ; and I was desirous to see not only the 
stately temple itself, but the worship performed in it. I spent, 
however, an hour in wandering around it—in marking the effect 
on buttress and pinnacle, turret and arch, of the still deepening 
shadows, and in catching the general outline between me and the 
sky. The night had set fairly in long ere I reached my lodging 
house. York races had just begun ; and, bad as the weather was, 
there was so considerable an influx of strangers in the town, that 
there were few beds in the inns unoccupied, and I had to content 
myself with the share of a bed-room in which there were two. 
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My co-partner in the room came in late and went away early ; 
and all I know of him, or shall perhaps ever know, is, that after 
having first ascertained, not very correctly as it proved, that I was 
asleep, he prayed long and earnestly ; that, as I afterward learned 
from the landlord, he was a Wesleyan Methodist, who had come 
from the country, not to attend the races, for he was not one of 
the race-frequenting sort of people, but on some business, and that 
he was much respected in his neighborhood, for the excellence of 
hischaracter. Next morning I attended service in the Cathedral ; 
and being, I found, half an hour too early, spent the interval not 
unpleasantly in pacing the aisles and nave, and studying the sto- 
ries so doubtfully recorded on the old painted glass. As I stood 
at the western door, and saw the noble stone roof stretching away 
more than thirty yards over head, in a long vista of five hundred 
feet, to the great eastern windows, I again experienced the feeling 
of the previous evening. Never before had I seen so noble a cov- 
er. ‘The ornate complexities of the groined vaulting—the giant 
columns, with their foliage-bound capitals, sweeping away in 
magnificent perspective—the colored light that streamed through 
more than a hundred huge windows, and but faintly illumined 
the vast area after all—the deep withdrawing aisles, with their 
streets of tombs—the great tower under which a ship of the line 
might hoist top and top-gallant mast, and find ample room over 
head for the play of her vane—the felt combination of great age 
and massive durability, that made the passing hour in the history 
of the edifice but a mere half-way point between the centuries of 
the past and the centuries of the future—all conspired to render 
the interior of York Minster one of the most impressive objects 
I had ever seen. 

“The presiding churchman on the occasion was Dean Cockburn 
—a tall, portly, old man, fresh complexioned and silvery-haired, 
and better fitted than most men to enact the part of an imposing 
figure in a piece of impressive ceremony. I looked at the Dean 
with some little interest: he had been twice before the public du- 
ring the previous five years—once as a dealer in church offices, 
for which grave offense he had been deprived by his ecclesiastical 
superior the Archbishop, but reponed by the Queen—and once 
asa redoubtable asserter of what he deemed Bible cosmogony, 
against the facts of the geologists. 'The old blood-boltered bar- 
ons who lived in the times of the Crusades, used to make all 
square with Heaven, when particularly aggrieved in their con- 
sciences, by slaying a few score of infidels apiece ; the Dean had 
fallen, it would seem, in these latter days, on a similar mode of 
doing penance, and expiated the crime of making canons residen- 
tiary for a consideration, by demolishing a whole conclave of ge- 
ologists. ‘The Cathedral service seemed rather a poor thing on 
the whole. The coldly read or fantastically chaunted prayers, 
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commonplaced by the twice-a-day repetition of centuries—the 
mechanical responses—the correct inanity of the choristers, who 
had not even the life of music in them—the total want of 
lay attendance, for the loungers who had come in by the side 
door went off en masse when the organ had performed its intro- 
ductory part, and the prayer begun—the ranges of empty seats, 
which, huge as is the building which contains them, would scarce 
accommodate an average-sized Free Church congregation—all 
conspired to show that the Cathedral service of the English church 
does not represent a living devotion, but a devotion that perished 
centuries ago. It is a petrifaction—a fossil, existing, it is true, in 
a fine state of keeping, but still an exanimate stone. Many ages 
must have elapsed since it was the living devotion I had witness- 
ed on the previous evening in the double-bedded room—if, in- 
deed, it was ever so living a devotion, or aught, at best, savea 
mere painted image.” 

We pass from York to Manchester. Mr. Miller attended divine 
service on the Sabbath in the Collegiate Church. But he does 
not appear to have been better pleased with the sermon he there 
heard than he had been with the manner of performing the Ce- 
thedral service in York Minster. Indeed, it must be confessed, 
that a sermon in defense of Saints’ days was not just the thing to 
edify a Scotch Calvinist. However, our traveler seems to have 
listened to it with much .good humor. We hope our Episcopal 
readers will receive the account of it in the same spirit. 

“It is rather difficult for a stranger in such a place to follow 
with strict attention the lesson of the day. To the sermon, how- 
ever, which was preached in a surplice, | found it comparatively 
easy to listen. The Sabbath—a red-letter-one—was the twice 
famous St. Bartholomew’s day, assuciated in the history of Prot- 
estantism with the barbarous massacre of the French Huguenots, 
and in the history of Puritanism with the ejection of the English 
non-conforming ministers after the Restoration ; and the sermon 
was a labored defense of Saints’ days in general, and of the claims 
of St. Bartholomew’s day in particular. There was not a very 
great deal known of St. Bartholomew, said the clergyman; but 
this much at least we all know—he was a good man—an exceed- 
ingly good man ; it would be well for us all to be like him ; and 
it was evidently our duty to be trying to be as like him as we 
could. As for Saints’ days, there could be no doubt about them; 
they were very admirable things; they had large standing in tra- 
dition, as might be seen from ecclesiastical history, and the wri- 
tings of the later fathers; and large standing too, in the Church 
of England—a fact which no one acquainted with ‘our excel- 
lent Prayer book’ could in the least question ; nay, it would seem 
as if they had some standing in Scripture itself. Did not St. Paul 
remind Timothy of the faith that had dwelt in Lois and Eunice, 
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his grandmother and mother? and had we not therefore a good 
scriptural argument for keeping Saints’ days, seeing that Timothy 
must have respected the saint his grandmother ? I looked around 
me to see how the congregation was taking all this, but the con- 
gregation bore the tranquil air of people quite used to such ser- 
mons. ‘There were a good many elderly gentlemen who had 
dropped asleep, and a good many more who seemed speculating 
in cotton; but the general aspect was one of heavy inattentive 
decency. 

“ My fellow-guests in the coffee-house where I lodged were, an 
English Independent, a man of some intelligence—and a young 
Scotchman, a member of the Relief body. ‘They had been hear- 
ing, they told me, an excellent discourse, in which the preacher 
had made impressive allusions to the historic associations of the 
day ; in especial, to the time 


‘When good Coligny’s hoary hair was dabbled all in blood.’ 


I greatly tickled them by giving them, in turn, a simple outline 
without note or comment, of the sermon I had been hearing. 
The clergyman from whom it emanated, maugre his use of the 
surplice in the pulpit and his zeal for Saints’ days, was, I was in- 
formed, not properly a Puseyite, but rather one of the class of 
High Churchmen that germinate into Puseyites when their creed 
becomes vital within them. For the thorough High Churchman 
bears, it would appear, the same sort of a resemblance to the en- 
ergetic Puseyite, that a dried bulb in the florist’s drawer does to 
the bulb of the same species in his flower-garden, when swollen 
with the vegetative juices and rich in leaf and flower.” 

Our next extracts shall be from the geological portions of the 
work. Mr. Miller devotes a chapter to answering the common 
arguments which are brought forward against the conclusions of 
geology, on the ground that they conflict with the statements of 
the Bible. We think his explanations the best for popular pur- 
poses of any that we have seen. We will confine our selection 
to asingle topic. Geologists have inferred the great antiquity 
of creation from the existence of organic remains buried in the 
deep strata of the earth. But the propriety of this inference has 
been denied by those who would make the creation of the en- 
tire earth contemporaneous with the creation of man and of the 
present races of animals. ‘This denial is founded on the argu- 
ment that God might have created these fossils just as they now 
exist. Mr. Miller makes the following quotation to this effect 
from an English religious newspaper, called “The Record.” 
“The earth for anything that appears to the contrary may have 
been made yesterday.” He thus replies. 

“We stand in the middle of an ancient burying-ground ina 
northern district. ‘The monuments of the dead, lichened and 
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gray, rise thick around us; and there are fragments of moulder- 
ing bones lying scattered amid the loose dust that rests under 
them, in dark recesses impervious to the rain and the sunshine, 
We dig into the soil below; here is a human skull, and there 
numerous other well known bones of the human skeleton—ver- 
tebrae, ribs, arm and leg bones, and those of the jaw, breast and 
pelvis. Still, as we dig, the bony mass accumulates—we disin- 
ter portions, not of one but of many skeletons, some compara- 
tively fresh, some in a state of great decay ; and with the bones 
there mingle fragments of coffins, with the wasted tinsel-mount- 
ing in some instances still attached, and the rusted nails still stick- 
ing in the joints. We continue to dig, and, at a depth to which 
the sexton almost never penetrates, find a stratum of pure sea- 
sand, and then a stratum of the sea-shells common on the neigh- 
boring coast—in especial, oyster, muscle, and cockle shells. We 
dig a little further, and reach a thick bed of sandstone, which we 
penetrate and beneath which we find a bed of impure lime, richly 
charged with the remains of fish of strangely antique forms. 
‘ The earth, for anything that appears to the contrary, might have 
been made yesterday!’ Do appearances such as these warrant the 
inference? Do these human skeletons, in all their various stages 
of decay, appear as if they had been made yesterday? Was that 
bit of coffin, with the soiled tinsel on the one side, and the corro- 
ded nail sticking out of the other, made yesterday? Was yon- 
der skull, instead of ever having formed part of a human head, 
created yesterday, exactly the repulsive-looking thing we see it? 
Indisputably not. Such is the nature of the human mind—such 
the laws that regulate and control human belief—that in the very 
existence of that church-yard, we do and must recognize positive 
proof that the world was not made yesterday. 

“ But can we stop in our process of inference at the mouldering 
remains of the church-yard? Can we hold that the skull was 
not created a mere skull, and yet hold that the oyster, muscle, 
and cockle shells beneath are not the remains of molluscous ani- 
mals, but things created exactly in their present state, as empty 
shells? The supposition is altogether absurd. Such is the con- 
stitution of our minds, that we must as certainly hold yonder 
oyster-shell to have once formed part of a mollusc, as we hold 
yonder skull to have once formed part of aman. And if we can 
not stop at the skeleton, how stop at the shells? Why not pass 
on to the fish? The evidence of design is quite as irresistible in 
them as in the human or molluscous remains above. We can 
still see the scales which covered them occupying their proper 
places, with all their nicely designed bars, hooks and nails of 
attachment ; the fins which propelled them through the water, 
with the multitudinous pseudo-joints, formed to impart to the rays 
the proper elasticity, lie widely spread on the stones; the sharp 
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pointed teeth, constructed like those of fish generally, rather for 
the purpose of holding fast slippery substances than of mastica- 
tion, still bristle in their jaws; nay, the very folates, spines, and 
scales of the fish on which they had fed, still lie undigested in 
their abdomens. We can not stop short at the shells; if the hu- 
man skull was not created a mere skull, nor the shell a mere dead 
shell, then the fossil fish could not have been created a mere fossil. 
There is no broken link in the chain at which to take our stand ; 
and yet having once recognized the fishes as such—having recog- 
nized them as the remains of animals and not as stones that exist 
in their original state,—we stand committed to all the organisms 
of the geological scale.” 

We can not refrain from two quotations more, of a geological 
character, they are so poetically beautiful. ‘‘ Metaphysic theology 
furnishes no real argument against the ‘infinite series’ of the 
atheist. But geology supplies the wanting link, and laughs at the 
idle fiction of a race of men without beginning. Infinite series 
of human creatures! Why, man is but of yesterday. The fish 
enjoyed life during many creations—the bird and reptile during 
not a few—the marsupial quadruped ever since the time of the 
Oolite—the sagacious elephant in at least the latter ages of the 
Tertiary. But man belongs to the present creation and to it ex- 
clusively. He came into being late on the Saturday evening. 
He has come as the great moral instincts of his nature so surely 
demonstrate, to prepare for the sacred to-morrow.” 

To this we append the following reflections upon the skeleton 
of Guadeloupe. 

“ Mysterious frame-work of bone locked up in the solid marble 
—unwonted prisoner of the rock !—an irresistible voice shall yet 
call thee from out the stony matrix. The other organisms, thy 
partners in the show, are incarcerated in the lime for ever—thou 
but for a term. How strangely has the destiny of the race to 
which thou belongest re-stamped with new meanings the old 
phenomena of creation! I marked as [ passed along, the prints 
of numerous rain-drops indented ina slab of sandstone. And the 
entire record, from the earliest to the latest times, is a record of 
death. When that rain-shower descended, myriads of ages ago, 
at the close of the Paleozoic period, the cloud, just where it 
fronted the sun, must have exhibited its bow of many colors; 
and then, as now, nature, made vital in the inferior animals, would 
have clung to life with the instinct of self-preservation, and shrunk 
with dismay and terror from the approach of death. But the 
prismatic bow strided across the gloom, in blind obedience to a 
mere optical law ; bearing inscribed on its gorgeous arch no occult 
meaning ; and death, whether by violence or decay, formed in 
the general economy but a clearing process, through which the 
fundamental law of increase found space to operate. But when 
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thou wert living, prisoner of the marble, haply as an Indian wife 
and mother, ages ere the keel of Columbus had disturbed the 
waves of the Atlantic, the high standing of thy species had im- 
parted new meanings to death and the rainbow. The prismatic 
arch had become the bow of the covenant, and death a great sign 
of the unbending justice and purity of the Creator, and of the 
aberration and fall of the living soul, formed in the Creator’s own 
image—reasoning, responsible man.” 

The following extracts will present our author in a new aspect. 
Mr. Miller shows himself to be not less a profound critic than a 
good writer. I[t is somewhat venturesome to pronounce any crit- 
icism on Shakspeare to be absolutely new, but we do not remember 
to have seen the topic elsewhere so fully handled. The assem- 
blage of great men in the second extract, and the estimate which 
Mr. Miller places upon them, point out the authors whose produe- 
tions are most congenial to him. We have already said that the 
elegance and beauty of Mr. Miller’s own writings are to us as 
wonderful a phenomenon as are his geological science and skill. 
We wish we were able to give an account of the process by which 
he has made himself one of the best writers of his age, but we 
have not the materials. Undoubtedly, however, one part of the 
process was the study of those great authors whom he here com- 
memorates. 

After speaking of “ Hero-Worship” as forming, however much 
perverted, one of the original elements of the mental constitu- 
tion, and saying that it must find something higher than mere 
man to worship, he asks— 

“Did Shakspeare, with all his vast knowledge, know where 
its aspirations could be directed aright? The knowledge seems 
to have got somehow into his family; nay, she who appears to 
have possessed it, was the much loved daughter on whom his 
affections mainly rested, 


* Witty above her sex; but that’s not all— 
Wise to salvation was good Mistress Hall.’ 


So says her epitaph in the chancel, where she sleeps at the feet 
of her father. ‘There is a passage in the poet’s will, too, written 
about a month ere his death, which may be, it is true, a piece of 
mere form, but which may possibly be something better. ‘I 
commend my soul into the hands of God my Creator, hoping, 
and assuredly believing, through the ouly merits of Jesus Christ, 
my Savior, to be made partaker of life everlasting.’ It is, besides, 
at least something, that this play-writer and play-actor with wit 
at will, and a shrewd appreciation of the likes and dislikes of the 
courts and monarchs he had to please, drew for their amusement 
no Manse Headriggs or Gabriel Kettledrumles. Puritanism could 
have been no patronizer of the Globe Theatre. Both Elizabeth 
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and James hated the principle with a perfect hatred, and strove 
hard to trample it out of existence; and such a laugh at its ex- 
pense as a Shakspeare could have raised, would have been doubt- 
lessa high luxury; nay, Puritanism itseif was somewhat sharp 
and provoking in those days, and just a little coarse in its jokes, 
as the Martin Mar-Prelate tracts serve to testify ; but the drama- 
tis, who grew wealthy under the favor of Puritan-detesting mon- 
archs, was, it would seem, not the man to make reprisals. There 
are scenes in his earlier dramas, from which, as eternity neared 
upon his view, he could have derived little satisfaction ; but 
there is no ‘Old Mortality’ among them. Had the poor player 
some sense of what his beloved daughter seems to have clearly 
discovered—the true ‘Hero-Worship?’ In his broad survey of 
nature and of man, did he mark one solitary character standing 
erect amid the moral waste of creation, untouched by taint of 
evil or weakness—a character infinitely too high for even his vast 
genius to conceive or his profound comprehension to fathom? 
Did he draw near to inquire, and to wonder, and then fall down 
humbly to adore ?” 

We conclude our extracts with the following acknowledgment. 

“Nothing in the English character so strikingly impressed me 
as its immense extent of range across the intellectual scale. It 
resembles those musical instruments of great compass, such as 
the pianoforte and the harpsichord, that sweep over the entire 
gamut, from the lowest note to the highest ; whereas the intellec- 
tual character of the Scotch, like instruments of a narrower range 
such as the harp and the violin, lies more in the middle of the 
scale. By at least one degree, it does not rise so high ; by several 
degrees it does not sink so low. ‘There is an order of English 
mind to which Scotland has not attained: our first men stand in 
the second rank, not a foot breadth behind the foremost of Eng- 
land’s second-rank men ; but there isa front rank of British intel- 
lect in which there stands no Scotchman. Like that class of the 
mighty men of David, to which Abishai and Benaiah belonged— 
great captains, ‘who went down into pits in the time of snow 
and slew lions,’ or ‘ who lifted up the spear against three hundred 
men at once and prevailed’—they attain not, with all their great- 
ness, to the might of the first class. Scotland has produced no 
Shakspeare ; Burns and Sir Walter Scott united would fall short 
of the stature of the giant of Avon. Of Milton we have not 
even a representative. A Scotch poet has been injudiciously 
named as not greatly inferior, but I shall not do wrong to the 
memory of an ingenious young man, cut off just as he had mas- 
tered his powers, by naming him again in a connection so peril- 
ous. He at least was guiltless of the comparison ; and it would 
be cruel to involve him in the ridicule which it is suited to excite. 
Bacon is as exclusively unique as Milton, and as exclusively En- 
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glish ; and though the grandfather of Newton was a Scotchman, 
we have certainly no Scotch Sir Isaac. I question, indeed, whether 
any Scotchman attains to the powers of Locke ; there is as much 
solid thinking in the ‘Essay on the Human Understanding, 
greatly as it has become the fashion of the age to depreciate it, 
and notwithstanding his fundamental error, as in the works of all 
our Scotch metaphysicians put together.” 

We can stop at no better place in our quotations, than with this 
noble and just tribute to the great English philosopher. 


Since this article was written and in part printed, we have read 
in the reprint of the North British Review, a notice of anew 
work by Mr. Miller, entitled, “ Footprints of the Creator, or the 
Asterolepis of Stromness.” We hope this work will be made 
accessible to the American reader, as we are sure it contains mat- 
ter of high importance. We have another reason for referring to 
this notice—which is, that the two articles, both in the estimate 
which is placed upon Mr. Miller as a geologist and a writer, and 
in the use which is made of the same materials, have many things 
in common, though they were written independently of each 
other. 


$a rn nnn 


Art. VI.—HENRY WARE, Jr. 


Memoir of the Life of Henry Ware, Jr. By his Brother, Jouy 
Ware, M.D. In two volumes. New edition. Boston: James 
Munroe & Co. London: Chapman, Brothers. 1846. 


From a perusal of “ Ware’s Hints on Exctemporaneous Preach- 
ing,” from the title of some others of his published works, and from 
his general reputation, we had known something of him, as an 
earnest and effective practical writer, and as a man of serious reli- 
gious spirit. But it was far from our thoughts to expect to feel any 
strong interest in a memoir of one whose life was mostly spent in 
a circle of men whose theoretic views on some of the main points 
of Christian doctrine differ widely from our own, and, as we are 
constrained to believe, from the Bible. We esteem it a privilege, 
however, to render the tribute of our admiration and_ praise to 
true Christian excellence, wherever it may be found; and there- 
fore we own, most cheerfully and gladly, the lively interest with 
which we have read again and again this simple, dignified and 
unambitious memoir, the modest offering of brotherly affection, 
written in perfect keeping with the unpretending goodness and 
greatness of him whom it commemorates. It is a record of the 
life of a Christian minister, the perusal of which, we think, can 
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scarcely fail to quicken and instruct any one who loves, and 
serves, or intends to serve, in the work of the ministry, the same 
Master. For ourselves, we are free to confess, that we have risen 
from the perusal of these volumes, with a feeling of near and sacred 
friendship for the man, with the thought that it would have been 
arich privilege to have been an occasional attendant upon his 
preaching, and to have been led by him to the throne of grace, 
and with purified and exalted views of the nature and excellence 
of the work of the Christian ministry. With these views of this 
memoir, we feel bound to give a more extended account of it and 
of its subject, than was given in the brief notice which appeared 
in our pages shortly after its publication. 

It is not our purpose to give a narrative of Mr. Ware’s life. 
Nor do we design to set forth his literary merits, which were cer- 
tainly of a rare and superior order, nor to give an analysis of his 
pure and lovely character, which won for him, while living, a high 
place in the esteem of Christians of all denominations. Much 
less do we propose to controvert his denominational views, which, 
though they distinctly appear, do not occupy a very prominent 
place in this memoir, as they did not in his preaching. We can 
not indeed refrain from a smile of wonder at the traditional notion 
of Calvinism which passes current with the Unitarians, as the 
veritable creed of the orthodox in New England. And they per- 
haps have ready an answering smile at our misconceptions of their 
real practical views of truth, and our personal prejudice. Very 
well. We only hope that the time is at hand when the Unitarians 
and T'rinitarians of New England, neighbors as they are in local- 
ity, and nearer still to each other in the world of letters, will not 
fear to become acquainted with, and to understand and appreciate 
each other. ‘Then, if they still feel bound earnestly to dissent 
from, and oppose, each other, as they may, the controversy will 
at least have the dignity of freedom from personal prejudice and of 
purity and comprehensiveness of doctrinal statement. Ware, how- 
ever, was not, though he easily might have been, an eminent the- 
ologian. A controversy with Unitarianism over these unpretend- 
ing volumes, which, while they conceal nothing, obtrude nothing, 
would seem to us out of place, and in very bad taste. Still less 
would we attempt the ungracious task of laboring to cast suspi- 
cion upon Ware’s Christian and ministerial character, because his 
views of theology do not agree with our own. We do not feel 
called upon to hew down the tree, and seek, by an analysis of its 
sap and internal structure, to prove that its fruit, however fair it 
may seem, and however good it may taste, must be bad—that its 
apples must be apples of Sodom: nor, because other trees which 
grow in the same inclosure and soil appear to bring forth leaves 
only, will we conclude that this does not bear genuine fruit, and 
thus debar ourselves from the enjoyment and profit which it 
may afford. 
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We would not be understood to mean that Ware’s religious 
character and life were the legitimate offspring of Unitarianism 
or “ Liberal Christianity,” distinctively considered. We do not 
mean orthink so. Far fromit. His intercourse with Christians 
and ministers of other denominations was frequent and familiar, 
He sometimes preached in the pulpits of the orthodox with great 
acceptance. And we are constrained to believe that he was in- 
debted more than either he or his biographer seems to be aware, 
to other than distinctively Unitarian influences. 

But we do not wish to discuss this point. It is sufficient, for 
the object which we have in view, to judge the tree by its fruits, 
according to our Savior’s infallible rule. Our main purpose in 
calling the attention of our readers to these volumes, is to set forth 
Ware’s characteristic excellences in the discharge of the duties 
of that calling which was the formative idea and soul of his 
whole life, the calling of a Christian minister. We would ap- 
proach this pleasant task, not with a self-complacent patronizing 
air, but with an unaffected sense of our own deficiencies by the 
side of this rare example of ministerial excellence. 

As his biographer has well remarked, Henry Ware, Jr., was 
one of those in whom the man is only the continuation of the 
boy. Wordsworth’s odd but beautiful phrase, “The child is 
father of the man,” has exactness of meaning when applied to 
such men as Ware. ‘There was nothing fragmentary, there were 
no abrupt changes, no marked contrasts, no dark intervals, be- 
tween one part of his life and another. One part, take which we 
will, was like another, and the progress which was made in it was 
that of even, regular growth. ‘There was also a beautiful sym- 
metry and harmony between the parts of his mind and character. 
All were in keeping, and in just completeness. ‘The same qual- 
ities of mind and heart which early showed themselves, pass- 
ed over, without any specific or abrupt change, into youth and 
manhood. ‘There was evident growth, ripening, strengthening, 
as his years glided on; but there was no characteristic differ- 
ence, either mental or moral, between “little Henry Ware,” and 
the Rev. and Prof. Henry Ware. The same seriousness of char- 
acter, the same good sense, correct judgment and practical turn, 
balancing an imagination of not inferior power, the same meth- 
od and facility in writing, which characterized the youth and 
the man, were seen, though without unhealthful precocity, in 
the boy of eight years. The same gentleness of heart, the same 
gentleness of action, and the same vivacity and playfulness of 
disposition, which characterized the child, survived in their in- 
tegrity the passage from childhood to manhood. This unity and 
symmetry give to his mind and character, a peculiar charm. It 
is at once easy and delightful to look into such a mind and heart. 
These very peculiarities, however, are to some minds signs of 
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mediocrity. ‘There is an aspect of tameness which does not suit 
the eye that requires abrupt contrasts and high colors. Yet, if 
the union of a broad and sound understanding, with fair poetic 
powers, a refined taste, a rare talent for practical execution, most 
amiable and gentle affections, and a pure and upright purpose, is 
uncommon, then Henry Ware, Jr., possessed no common mind 
and character. 

It is implied in what has been said, that religion very early 
assumed its proper sway in his heart. From the very first, he 
was the subject of clear and decided religious impressions. The 
parents under whose watchful training and counsels, his early 
character was formed, were unusually solicitons for the early cul- 
tivation of religious feelings, and the establishment of religious 
habits in their children, and were watchful for opportunities to 
make religious impressions upon their minds. Of his mother, 
who died in his boyhood, he retained an affectionate remem- 
brance. Ina poem composed by him the year of her death, when 
he was only eleven years old, he thus speaks of her, 


“© may I live like her, and like her die; 
Living, to God’s commands my soul apply ; 
Blameless and virtuous be in al] men’s sight, 
And try to prove myself to God aright; 
Dying, to his just will my soul resign, 

And count the triumphs of the righteous mine. 
Mother, the last commands from thee received, 
(When almost at the goal of life arrived,) 

And all which when alive thou didst impart, 
Be ever written on my faithful heart. 

Those precepts ever be my guide, my friend, 
My comforter, till life’s drear journey end. 

If ever from my heart those words be lost, 

As sand upon the foaming ocean tossed ; 

If e’er from virtue’s path, the perfect way, 

In which thou taught’st me, I shall go astray, 
O! may thy sainted shade my ways reprove, 
With all the kindness of thy former love.”—Vol. I, p. 23. 


In a poem of later date, “ The Dream of Life,” there are some 
exquisite touches by the hand of filial affection ; 


“There stood my bed ; 
There I lay waiting for a mother’s kiss, 
And soft good-night ; then breathless sought to catch 
Her last faint footstep as she slow retired; 
Then drew the blanket on my face and slept. 
Time in its lengthened flight has wrought such change, 
That hardly could I recognize those walls ; 
But that sweet evening kiss, I feel it now, 
I hear that soft good-night, that parting step 
Still faintly fall upon my waiting ear. 
» * * ~ * 
What darkness followed then! 


* ° * . 2 
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The sacred light of home was dimmed: 
The tender smile the voice of patient love, 
The anxious counsel, the directing eye, 
Cheered the sad pathway of my youth no more. 
The shadow settled on my heart. The world 
Had other lights, but none to fill that void ; 
And friends, but none that wore a mother’s heart.”—Vol. I, p. 24. 


In a fictitious prose work, entitled Jotham Anderson, he is sup- 
posed also to refer to his mother: 

“ My earliest recollection of her is in the act of teaching me to pray, when 
she every evening took me on her knees, and, clasping my little hands, made 
me repeat after her my childish petitions. Methinks | still see the beautiful 
expression of her maternal eye, and feel the kiss, full of affection and piety, 
with which she closed the service. Atsuch times she would explain to me the 
purposes of prayer, and teach me to love the good Being, who gave me father 
and mother, and made me happy. It was her practice, also, to seize the mo- 
ments when my young heart was overflowing with cheerfulness and good-will, 
to remind me of the Father above, and direct my gratitude to him.”—Vol. I, 


p. 25. 

It was, however, to his surviving parent that he was most con- 
sciously indebted. ‘No human being,” says his brother, “ could 
owe more to another than Henry owed to his father.” The ut- 
most confidence was established between them; and with an 
earnest care, counsel and sympathy did the father regard and seek 
his son’s improvement. Passing his boyhood and youth under 
such parental influences, he gave increasing evidence, as he grew 
in years, of being ruled by the fear and the love of God. 

It bears more directly on our purpose, while it also illustrates 
the strength of his religious feelings, and in good part explains 
the unity of his character and life, that he had far back in his 
early remembrances, and thenceforward, the idea of becoming 
a minister of the Gospel. Nor was it a mere childish fancy, such 
as would naturally seize the mind of a clergyman’s son. It was 
a ruling purpose, which more than any thing else gave direction, 
unity and efficiency to his efforts for his own improvement. “I 
doubt, indeed,” says his brother, (Vol. I, p. 10,) ““ whether the idea 
of a different one ever presented itself seriously or for any length 
of time, from the days when he preached a juvenile sermon of 
his own composition from a cradle turned on end as a pulpit, to 
that in which he actually assumed the office of a minister of the 
Gospel, and made his appearance in the sacred desk.” This pur- 
pose, while it did not induce an unseemly gravity, kept him 
through his college life in a remarkable purity and gentleness of 
life and manners. 

For a few months of the latter part of his college course, he 
taught acommon school at Beverly. During his residence there 
a revival of religion occurred. He was brought into close con- 
tact with the orthodox, and learned their views. His own reli- 
gious feelings seem to have been much quickened. After leaving 
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college, he taught a year or two in Exeter Academy under Pr. 
Abbott. It was here that he was brought more than ever before 
into the society of literary men, and on a footing of equality. 
It was here especially that he matured in his own mind his views 
of the nature ana duties of the Christian ministry, and deliberately 
devoted himself to its sacred work. ‘The nearer he drew to the 
fulfillment of this long cherished purpose, the more did he dwell 
upon the sacredness of the duties of the ministerial office ; and 
with a quickened zeal, a more assidous self-culture, and a more 
entire devotedness, did he surrender himself to preparation for his 
high calling. 

Returning from Exeter to Cambridge, he gave himself wholly 
to studies bearing directly upon the ministerial work. The the- 
ological instruction given at Cambridge at that time amounted to 
little, and must have been of small moment in forming his mind 
and heart. ‘The sources of his excellence were indeed far higher 
than any routine of theological study. While yet employed in 
teaching at Exeter, he had been called upon to fill the pulpit for 
afew weeks in the absence of the pastor, by reading sermons of 
his own selection, and conducting the devotional exercises. All 
were delighted ; and a distinguished civilian, on leaving church 
the last Sabbath during which Ware thus officiated, remarked to 
Dr. Abbott, “I have attended church in Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia, and I do not recollect ever to have been better satis- 
fied with the exercises of four Sabbaths, than with those of this 
young man of yours. He will be eminent in his profession.” 

Yet it is illustrative of the unambitious nature of the man, that 
his first efforts at preaching, which were not made until a consid- 
erable time after his receiving his “ approbation,” made no strong 
impression. ‘The same thing was strikingly shown by the fact, 
that there was a long interval between his first and second en- 
gagement to preach to the Second Church in Boston, over which 
he was afterwards ordained Pastor, Jan. Ist, 1817. Here was 
formed the sacred tie which bound him long and late, which was 
never in his own feeling sundered, nor was separated in form, 
until long after, through ill health, he had ceased to be able to per- 
form pastoral duties, nor then until he had been installed in a new 
yet kindred office, that of Professor of Pastoral Theology at Cam- 
bridge. Even there he was only gathering up the rich fruits of 
his pastoral experience. He was characteristically a pastor. 

Having entered thus upon a work to which his life was devo- 
ted, he was in a position congenial to his tastes, the pastor of a 
flock, not the most highly cultivated, nor yet ignorant, not the 
richest, nor yet the poorest, but composed of the middle class to 
whom he unambitiously thought his talent best adapted. Here 
we behold him, loving and beloved, and wielding a power unex- 
pected from one so unassuming. Here we are to study him and 
learn the secret of his genuine strength and influence. 
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But let us first set before us the picture drawn by his successor, 
Rev. Chandler Robbins. 

“*The throng of worshipers swelled from Sabbath to Sabbath. The infiu- 
ence of the pulpit became more powerful and deep. _ Its invitations to holiness 
became more persuasive; its calls to duty more stirring; its appeals to the 
conscience more pungent; its discourses to the understanding more convine- 
ing; its addresses to the affections more constraining.’ ‘There were more 
splendid edifices than these old walls. There were more wealthy and fash- 
ionable and highly cultivated congregations, than that which gathered around 
him with attentive faces and captivated hearts. There were more eful 
rhetoricians and more learned theologians occupying the sacred desk. But 
where was there a temple more fragrant with the breath of devotion, more 
beautiful with the spiritual adornings of holiness and peace? Where was 
there a Society more harmonious or more engaged? And where was the 
preacher, whose whole air, and action, and tones, were more suited to the mes- 
sages of Heaven, whose discourses and whose prayers had more power of 
moral and spiritual effect ?”—Vol. I, pp. 103, 104. 


Nor will it be out of place to add the humbler testimony of an 
aged woman, who was an occasional listener to his preaching. 
She said that “ she always loved to hear him preach. She did not 
know what it was. There was nothing remarkable in his appear- 
ance or looks. He was no great of an orator, yet every body was 
glad to see him come into the pulpit. ‘There seemed to be some- 
thing in him different from other men.” What was it? Whence 
this power which did not lie in dazzling eloquence, nor flaming 
zeal, nor profound theology, nor graceful rhetoric, yet was unques- 
tionably great and beneficent? This is now to be our study. 

It can hardly fail to strike the reader of this memoir, that a love 
for the pastoral work was no small element of his efficiency. It 
was a long cherished love. It had grown with his growth, and 
strengthened with his strength. It was not the zeal of a novice, 
who, because the love of God has been shed abroad in his heart, 
finds himself impelled forthwith to take upon him the office of a 
Christian teacher. Nor was it the eagerness of the aspirant after 
fame in the religious community, who would thus reconcile his re- 
ligion with his ambition. He entered upon the duties of his pro- 
fession, not because he regarded that profession as the most eligi- 
ble, nor because he was driven to sacrifice his inclination to a sense 
of duty; but because he truly and heartily loved the work ofa 
minister. Singularly free as he was from the mere amor habendi, 
it can with difficulty be conceived that he was led to assume 
the ministerial office by regard for its emoluments. Though he 
was by no means indifferent to the voice of human praise, yet, as 
appears in this memoir, he very early learned to detect and watch 
against this infirmity. Had a pleasant, congenial, literary occu- 
pation with its meed of honor been his object, it would have been 
found, without assuming the arduous duties and responsibilities 
of a pastor, by one who was nurtured in the bosom of Harvard, 
and was well fitted to pursue with high success the walks of ele- 
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gant literature. Nor was there to be found in Ware that native 
eloquence and that freedom in promiscuous intercourse, which 
might incline a religious man to become a preacher of the Gospel. 
Just the opposite to this was true of him, ‘To say that he loved 
the emoluments, the praise, the esteem, the literary occupation, 
the scope for eloquence and general influence which the office af- 
forded, and that for these reasons he assumed it, is to say what no 
candid reader of his life can believe. He loved the work for its 
own sake. ‘That love was exercised in full view of the cares of 
the office ; and it continued, meek and uncomplaining, cheerful 
and strong, under the wearing, exhausting pressure of its labors. 
To become a minister of Christ had been the dream of his child- 
hood, the deliberate and constant purpose of his youth. This de- 
sire had grown so habitual as to take its place, as a matter of 
course, side by side with his natural affections. 'The work of the 
Christian ministry required meditation on religious subjects, to 
which he was strongly inclined; it gave an opportunity for a 
kind of attachment to his fellow-men, captivating to a good 
man of gentle and amiable affections and strong sympathies; it 
connected him directly with God and Christ, and offered a field 
for the highest usefulness to man; therefore it was that Ware 
strongly and purely loved it. Seldom indeed, we think, has that 
love been found so strong and pure, so wholly untinged by a ro- 
mantic fancy, so little debased by the mixture of unworthy aims 
and desires. This love for his work made it to him a source of 
the highest happiness. “First of all,’ he writes soon after his 
ordination, ‘“‘let me tell you how happy I am, too happy I am 
afraid.” This love for his work led him to crave more and more 
of it, to devise and execute continually and with eagerness, plans 
for the religious welfare of his people in forming and conducting 
Sabbath schools for the children, Bible classes for the youth, and 
special meetings for the instruction of those who were poor 
and neglected. This love for his work, led him, against the 
dictates of friends, to fix his residence in a part of the city oth- 
erwise undesirable. ‘“ His was a North end parish, and he must 
bea North end man.” This love rendered his people, of all ranks 
and ages, the object of a devoted affection and sympathy, such as 
is seldom felt. Whether at home, or journeying in pursuit of 
health, in his native land, on the ocean, or the distant continent, 
his people evidently lay as near to his heart as any, if not near- 
er than any, other earthly object. Even when it became proper 
that the tie should be nominally broken, he could hardly think or 
speak of his people, except as those who were bound to him 
forever. It was enough to know that any one was his successor 
in the pastoral office, to awaken the strongest interest in his 
prosperity and usefulness. Such a love, while it is the spring of 
other excellencies, goes far of itself towards accounting for the 
Vou. VIII. 33 
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throng of delighted and serious worshipers, who on the Sabbath 
and at other times were eager to place themselves under his in- 
struction and influence. 

Along with this trait there was in Ware a remarkable earnest- 
ness and singleness of purpose. Earnestness was characteristic 
of him, whether as a boy, a youth, ora man. While he spoke 
and thought as a boy, he yet thought and spoke, with a sobriety 
unusual though not unbecoming to boyhood. The same seri- 
ousness of character gave maturity and manliness of thinking to 
his youth, and spread itself over all the laborious years of his 
manhood. He lived in earnest. Death and immortality were to 
him familiar and animating subjects of thought. He kept the 
highest ends of life in view. He devoted himself to the will of 
his Master, to the work of self-culture, and to the highest good 
of men. Abhorring every thing like cant, and maintaining a con- 
stant truthfulness of character, he did yet with heroic self-sacri- 
fice, and with a spirit of stern fidelity, devote himself to life’s 
earnest work. This he did not as a matter of constrained and 
gloomy self-mortification, but because he saw a worthy object to 
be accomplished. Since there was good of the highest kind to be 
done, he aimed heartily to do it. The man was lost in the object. 
Even on the verge of the grave, with the full knowledge that 
flesh and heart were failing, that life was fast ebbing to its close, 
he is still found planning and executing with the eagerness and 
alacrity of vigorous health. 

He was also peculiarly single-minded. However multifarious 
his studies and plans might seem, the unity of his purpose was 
remarkable and easily discernible. Whether engaged as pastor, 
or professor, there was a single, earnest purpose of the highest use- 
fulness, running through and animating all his labors, and giving 
unity to hisemployment ; a purpose which found its most perfect 
realization in that which was the great business of his life, the work 
of a pastor. With little of high enthusiasm in his constitution, 
but with the beauty, purity and elevation of a single and con- 
scientious purpose, he gave himself in his early years to prepara- 
tion for his high calling, in the way of forming plans of sermons, 
constructing sermons, observing and criticising the styles of dif- 
ferent preachers, fixing in his own mind his idea of what a ser- 
mon should be both in matter and in style, habituating himself 
to extemporaneous speaking, getting information, studying the 
Bible critically, and above all in jealously examining his own mo- 
tives, cultivating the religious affections, and striving after that 
purity of purpose and superior excellence of character which seem- 
ed to him quite indispensable in a Christian minister. 

It is interesting in this view to see how calmly and cheerfully, 
in obedience to his ruling purpose, he set aside or indefinitely 
postponed his early predilections for poetic composition, which if 
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cherished and followed, as he would have cherished and followed 
them if he had made poetry his chief pursuit, would have gain- 
ed him no mean place among the poets of America. He prefer- 
red usefulness to fame. During the latter part of his life, when 
laid aside from official duties, he wrote much in a miscellaneous 
way for the periodical press. His wife one day said to him while 
thus occupied, that “she wished instead of frittering away his 
time and thoughts in this way upon ephemeral productions, he 
would concentrate the same amount upon some single work, 
which would be of substantial value.” His pleasant answer was, 
“ Now that is your ambition for me ; for my part, I am glad to do 
the little good I can in any way that presents itself; no matter if 
all is forgotten to-morrow, provided a seed is sown to day; it 
will germinate some time or other.” 

Just so single-minded was he through his whole ministerial life. 
He seems scarcely to have thought of any thing else than his duties 
asa minister. By such singleness of purpose was he prompt- 
ed in the various plans which he was ever devising for the relig- 
ious benefit of his people, in his familiar intercourse with them as 
well as in his public official duties. Sound-minded, self-possess- 
ed, ever on the alert, ever busy, he was always practically in 
earnest. We can easily imagine the unobserved yet mighty in- 
fluence which would flow forth unbidden in his public ministra- 
tions from one thus earnest and single-minded. 'There was no 
ambitious nor even conscientious striving to be in earnest; but 
there was earnestness itself, the earnestness of a man who spoke 
practically to his fellow-men, on things of the greatest practical 
weight ; an earnestness which was felt to be inseparable from the 
man, the earnestness of one who felt and thought what he spoke, 
and who spoke simply for the benefit of his fellow-men what he 
felt and thought. An earnestness which was felt to be real, the 
more deeply because unaccompanied with any flights of imagina- 
tion, or fits of emotion, or ostentation of style, or attempts at phi- 
losophical novelties, could not fail to produce its own deep and 
wholesome effects upon the mind of the hearer. 

We may not, however, separate from these qualities in Ware, 
his correct idea of the object of the ministry. There was in him 
not only earnestness and singleness, but also justness of purpose. 
Unhappily these things are not always together in the Christian 
minister. ‘There is many an earnest and single-minded man 
who fails of knowing the precise object of preaching the word ; 
many a man, who, though he has the right end in view, con- 
ceives of that end too vaguely and unsteadily for the full and 
wholesome effect of it upon his ministrations. On this point 
Ware was like himself, sound-minded and practical. He had 
little sympathy with those who, for the Gospel, would utter soft 
sentimentalism and rapt discourses upon immortality, and who 
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love to conduct their hearers into the moonshine of vague specu- 
lations, rather than into the sunlight of revealed truth. Said he, 
“Tf like some roughness, I should learn to sleep if my minister 
were never venturesome, never hazarded a bold idea or expres- 
sion.” And again, in a letter to his brother, the author of “ Pro- 
bus,” he thus sets forth his views upon a graver matter, inciden- 
tally treated of in that book. 


“ As regards the Christian delineation, J think, from what occurred in form- 
er times, that your tendency may be to regard it too exclusively as a Revela- 
tion of Immortality, and too little as a Remedy for Sin. The former is the vein 
for speculative philosophers and for poets; the latter for real life and substan- 
tial influence, and that to which its whole power is due. The doctrine of Im- 
mortality, without its stern application to the conscience, and the other doctrine 
of the world’s actual depravity, would have been worth little; and the New 
Testament, and all the history of the Christian progress, show the great fact 
of regeneration to be the chief thing of pith and moment.” * * * “There is 
no satisfactory view of our religion and its efficacy from any other point.”— 
Vol. Il, p. 178. 


The deliverance of men from sin, the production of the Chris- 
tian character and life in them—this in his view was the sole end 
of the ministry. ‘That he did set before him and keep before 
him this end, more distinctly, steadfastly and singly than is com- 
mon, we fully believe. And what becomes of the utility and the 
efficacy of the minister, if he have not this end before him. To 
amuse and entertain his audience with polished literary essays, to 
purify the taste, to inform the mind on points of science, are not 
the legitimate objects of the Christian minister. Useful in them- 
selves, and proper in their place, as they are, they are not the dis- 
tinctive objects of his ministry. He may accomplish these ob- 
jects, and purpose to accomplish them, incidentally ; but he de- 
grades his office and destroys its whole significance, if he fora 
moment lets them become any part of his engrossing end. Nor 
should he think it his end to set forth in their theoretic form and 
logical proofs the doctrines of God’s word, accompanied with 
appropriate practical inferences. Nor is it his proper aim to pop- 
ularize these doctrines by any illustrations which may seem plaus- 
ible and taking; nor to clothe them with the misty profundi- 
ties of an extemporized philosophy to the great admiration of the 
unthinking. His proper object is not even to explain and enforce 
the word of God. This is only the means to his end. His end 
is not to contend earnestly for the truth, but to affect the heart 
and life. He deals not with an abstract, but a concrete subject, 
the minds and hearts of his people. The rough material is placed 
before him, the defaced soul to be fashioned anew after the 
pure and perfect image of his Redeemer. So thought Ware, 
and therefore the business of a minister was to him a grave and 
earnest business, beyond the maintenance of any assumed profes- 
sional gravity, beyond any philosophic or theologie interest in 
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the truth. He cared for nothing which did not stir the soul to 
some good practical end. ‘The simplicity and sincerity with 
which he yielded himself to this end, and intensely stretched his 
powers for it, was what characterized him as preacher and pastor, 
gave profound effect to his ministrations, and finally wore him 
out in the service. And when he assumed the professor’s chair, 
in the height of his reputation, and amid high-raised expectations, 
the critical eyes of Cambridge students could discover nothing 
but the simple, unambitious, earnest desire of the highest useful- 
ness in preparing them for the same work; a conviction which 
could hardly fail to produce upon their minds, as it had done upon 
the popular mind, a profound impression in favor of the man, and 
of the justness and moment of his object. 

With regard to the means by which Mr. Ware tried to meet an 
object so high and arduous, he was correct, almost to singular- 
ity, in his high estimate of the importance of superior religious 
excellence in the minister. This opinion was .uniformly acted 
upon, and frequently expressed by him, at all periods of his life, 
and was constantly enjoined upon students in theology under his 
instruction. It is expressed very fully in a letter to his own son, 
then about to make choice of his father’s profession. ‘“'To make 
a good and happy minister, a man must be such from taste and 
affection ; he must be a religious man first; he must be a minis- 
ter because impelled to be so by his religion, and not be religious 
because impelled to be so by his profession. I could be happy, 
therefore, in encouraging you to this great step, just in proportion 
as I had cause to believe, that an interest in religious things had 
become the chief and moving concern in your mind.” No min- 
ister, we suppose, was ever more free from professional airs and 
assumptions, than Ware. None we believe was ever more suc- 
cessful than he in performing his ministerial duties, simply as a 
religious man speaking to his fellow-men, and telling them of that 
which he himself had experienced, and summoning them to em- 
brace the same faith, to taste the same joys, gain the same victo- 
ries and pursue the same objects. In his judgment, all of the pro- 
fessional which there should be in a Christian minister, consists 
in his being a leader and example in those Christian qualities and 
enterprises, to which he summons his fellow-men. He felt how 
necessary it was to the successful discharge of his duties, that he 
should possess in a superior degree those qualities of character 
which he inculcated upon others, just as it is needful that the 
successful general should possess superior courage, skill, energy 
and endurance. 

Ware frequently and earnestly deprecated a tendency, which 
he thought he detected, in the public estimate of ministers, to 
exalt intellectual above moral qualifications for the office. In his 
own theory and practice he reversed the order. In his view, the 
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genuine power of the pulpit lay not in the superiority of the 
spoken to the written word, nor in the tones and manner, and 
impressiveness of style, and weight of thought, but in the man 
who spoke. If he uttered his own experience truthfully, and 
without exaggeration, there was genuine power. ‘Then there 
was truth, not merely transmitted through a mouth-piece, but re- 
ceived, digested and acted forth as the product of the living man. 
Of course the more impressively this was done, the better. But 
when the material itself was wanting, or fell short of the preach- 
er’s representation, then all the arts and tricks of oratory were a 
poor substitute, unworthy of the high office. 

And in our own judgment, no preacher has truer dignity, 
deeper or more wholesome efficiency than he, who, in his repre- 
sentations of faith, declares just what he himself believes and no 
more, and in the shape in which the truth presents itself to his 
own mind; who sets forth that style of Christian character, 
which he himself exemplifies and seeks to perfect, and no other; 
who urges those motives which he finds it practicable to be gov- 
erned by ; whose preaching, and whose prayers are in deed and in 
truth, the just, faithful and living expression of the practical views 
and notions of the man, and not of some abstract traditional and 
mooted style of piety and religious duty, which it may be every 
body is praising, but in which no body sincerely believes. The 
work of such a man will abide. Succeeding generations may 
build upon it as a foundation. The Christian preacher who dares 
not be thus true to himself and to his own religious experience, 
through fear of some phantom of orthodoxy, or some idol of the 
religious public, acts unworthily of the plain dignity of a religious 
teacher, and forsakes the only source of the truest power. The 
Christian preacher who dares thus utter himself, or rather the 
working of God’s grace in himself, will find a fountain of thought 
and feeling fresh and perennial, the flowings forth of which can 
not fail to cheer, refresh and render fruitful in good words and 
works, the hearts of his hearers. 

At the same time, who does not see and feel, as Ware deeply 
and solemnly felt, the obligation imposed, in this view, upon 
the minister who would be at once true to himself, and efficient 
in his ministrations, to engage with diligence in the work of self- 
culture, that he may first be and do all that he would lead his 
people to be and to do. 

Having this idea of religious character and experience as the 
true source of ministerial efficiency, Ware regarded the private 
intereourse of the minister with his people as not less important 
than his work in the pulpit. Not that he was much inclined to 
religious conversation, or had a high opinion of its utility. . But 
he would bring before his people familiarly in its every-day ex- 
pression, the power of a Christian character. He sought to make 
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that power as pervasive as possible in its efficiency. He would 
thus lead his people to receive the words of the preacher with 
the same unhesitating confidence, with which, in private inter- 
course, they had learned to trust in the man, and to yield to his 
influence. 

It scarcely need be added, in speaking of one so just-minded 
as Ware, that he went for his faith to the great and common 
source of all true piety, the Bible. In distinction from all theo- 
logical dogmas, instead of the uncertainties of human specula- 
tion, he rested, and loved to rest his faith upon the simple verities 
of revelation, especially on Him who is revealed as the way, the 
truth and the life. He early saw and shunned those tenden- 
cies in his own denomination to exalt human reason above reve- 
lation, which have since issued in such pernicious vagaries. Did 
our limits permit, we should love to lay before our readers a letter 
of his, to one who was lost in the blinding mazes of human specu- 
lation, which shows the child-like simplicity of his own faith in 
Christ. His faith and integrity were equally evinced, in his 
promptly calling to account his cherished friend and successor, 
Emerson, for some of his lawless, and as he viewed them, un- 
hallowed and anti-scriptural speculations. 

The word of God, not as a dead letter but in proportion as he 
had made it to live and abide in his own heart and character, he 
sought to urge upon the faith and the practice of others. So far 
as he himself was a living epistle of the truths of the Bible, so far 
did he proclaim them with felt and living energy. Regarding them 
simply in their practical aspects, he presented and urged them so 
far as he himself had practically felt their power, on the hearts 
and consciences of his people, and according to their wants. In 
the practical realization of them consisted his progress as a preach- 
er of the word. Herein lies the true profiting of every minister. 
In proportion as he can make the word of God live and abide in 
himself, is he fitted to minister to his people, and to profit them 
by his ministrations. It is not the idolized book, but the princi- 
ples of the word living and abiding in the soul, which is the true 
source of life and power in the preacher and to the hearer. So 
thought Ware. And accordingly while none was more steadfast 
than he in his implicit belief in God’s word, none was more true 
to himself. While also none was more strenuous for the sub- 
stance, none was more free and untrammeled in the mode of pre- 
senting and applying divine truth. In doing this he found a place 
for the highest literary culture. Studiously regarding even the 
prejudices of his people, and careful in his treatment of the Scrip- 
tures, to say nothing that might shock their cherished associations, 
he yet made himself, by assiduous culture, master of a style, which 
for beauty, purity, simplicity, taste, freedom from theological 
technicalities, and suitableness to the common mind, challenges 
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the highest admiration, and seemed to give to the other elements 
of his power, and influence, an unbroken transmission into the 
hearts and minds of those whom he addressed. 

Says his friend and classmate, Mr. Loring, with whose words 
we may fitly conclude this notice— 

“ As I have listened with intense interest to his discourses from the pulpit, 
and none ever went deeper to my heart, I have often wondered how he could 
produce such astonishing results upon the minds of his audience, with the ap- 
parently simple materials he had collected. His exordium and the early por- 
tions of his address would seem almost trite and common-place, but for the 
beautiful transparency of the style, and the apostolic simplicity of his manner: 
ere long, however, these seemingly quiet, inert elements were, by some sudden 
yet perfectly natural and almost unperceived combination, collected like scat- 
tered rays into a focus, shedding the brightest light upon some topic of moral 
duty, or exhibiting in a broad glare the hideous deformity of some common 
sin, or kindling the flame of earnest devotion, throughout the whole assembly. 
And I delight to trace the beautiful analogy of his life and writings; his 
widely extended fame and beneficial influence on society,—a light shining far 
and wide,—the beaming combination of all those quiet and unpretending yet 
most earnest Christian graces and virtues, which marked him from the cradle 
to the grave.”—Vol. II, pp. 273, 274. 


Art. VII.—CHRISTIANITY APPLIED TO SOCIAL 
QUESTIONS. 


Conférences sur le Christianisme dans son application aur Ques- 
tions Sociales. Par Epmonp pe Pressensé. Paris: Imprime- 
rie de Mare Ducloux et Comp. Rue Saint-Benoit, 7. 1849. 
Librairie Philosophique de Ladrange. pp. 335, oct. 


Tue Author of this work is co-pastor with Rev. Louis Bridel 
of the chapel Taitbout, Rue de Paris. These Conférences, or 
familiar lectures, were delivered in that chapel in the months of 
April and May, 1849, to a large and very miscellaneous audience, 
attracted by the theme at a time when Socialism was threatening 
to engulph the new republic in a sea of blood. They were 
thought by the friends of evangelical religion in Paris to be timely 
and useful; and yet we find the author in his preface, a few 
weeks !ater, raising the question whether the lectures were still 
opportune, “since in these times weeks amount almost to years” 
—a striking comment on the fluctuations of French politics and 
French opinions. But there is no subject the discussion of which 
could be more opportune, not only in France, but in this country, 
than this very subject of the application of Christianity, the 
spirit and the principles of the Gospel of Christ, to all questions 
relating to the organization and the economy of society. It de- 
mands just now the special attention of the Christian patriot and 
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philosopher. ‘These grave questions should not be left to be de- 
termined by theorists who discard Christianity as antiquated or 
effete. 

In the present article our object will be simply to introduce the 
subject and to indicate some of its bearings by giving an outline 
of Mr. Pressensé’s lectures, with occasional comments. 

His first lecture is on the “Connection between the Religious 
Problem and the Social Problem of the Age.” In showing this 
connection he treats of the pre-eminence to be given to the 
principle of love both in systems of religious faith and in social 
institutions ; of the necessity of solving the first or the religious 
problem before the second or social problem, through the rejuve- 
nescence of religious systems; and of the general position of dif- 
ferent schools with respect to this double problem. The problem 
of society is not yet solved. ‘The goal of political progress has 
been reached in democratic institutions; institutions the most 
favorable to the moral development of a people, and having suffi- 
cient suppleness or elasticity to admit of the free movement of 
national affairs, and even of the inevitable oscillations of a crisis, 
without breaking a constitution or invoking a revolution at every 
step of progress. But the grand question of the true organization 
of society remains unsettled. Interests and not principles have 
hitherto been consulted in all attempts to solve that problem, 
the frequently conflicting interests of classes. But the progress of 
society is always by means of ideas. And in this view religion 
may be regarded as the pivot of society ; for as is religion such is 
society. ‘he great movements of history have sprung from move- 
ments of the religious sentiment for better or for worse. What 
is needed therefore for the renovation of society is a religious ren- 
ovation, a renovation in the religious ideas of the age correspond- 
ing with the external changes in society which the times demand. 
From the religious principle or sentiment must come the motive 
power in a new order of things. But what is the state of religion 
itself as related to this work? Neither Catholicism nor Protest- 
antism, as these systems now exist in Europe, is adequate to the 
wants of society. Since the revolution of February, Catholicism 
in France, instead of addressing itself to those spiritual wants of 
the nation which that revolution disclosed, has only sought how 
best to maintain itself by alliances with the government in its 
successive changes. By its incessant intrigues for secular power 
it has lost all moral authority, and has forfeited the respect of the 
people. Nor is the Protestantism of France much better. With 
more of true dignity and self-respect than Catholicism, and with a 
party of progress earnestly seeking in the truths of the Gospel a 
solution of the questions that agitate society, it has yet looked 
more to its own conservation than to the remedy of existing evils. 

Vou. VIII. 34 
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There is need of a religious renovation which shall develop 
Christianity in its simple elements and in its practical power, 
Christianity is essentially progressive ; for while its principle is un- 
changing, its tendency is always to apply that principle so as to 
bring about a better state of things, first in our own conceptions, 
and then in the institutions of society. Every epoch of the Chris- 
tian era which has a marked character is to be regarded as a de- 
velopment of the Gospel, since this has caused all social agita- 
tion and reform. Thus intimately connected are the religious 
and the social problems of the day. It remains for us to de- 
velop the interior spirit of Christianity, the principle of love to- 
ward God and man, and to make every thing gravitate about 
that principle. When once that principle shall have overcome 
those erroneous principles of philosophy and of religion which have 
been arrayed against it, a complete revolution in the social and po- 
litical order will immediately ensue. In vain are the questions 
that agitate society submitted first to Socialism in its numerous 
systems, next to the philosophy that combats Socialism, then to 
the Catholicism that anathematizes it, and then to the Protest- 
antism that ignores it. In all these there is only a conflict of 
interests; the divine principle of love alone can meet the case. 
A religious revolution which, overturning dogmas and forms, 
should develop the Christian principle of love, would lead not only 
to the solution of the religious questions of the age, but to the 
solution of the social questions also: for the two are one. 


In his second lecture Mr. Pressensé inquires into the cause of 
the impotence of Socialism, and shows that its pantheistic ten- 
dencies crush the spirit of love. He draws a vivid and beautiful 
contrast between the principle of mere justice and that of love; 
the former defining strictly the boundaries between meum and 
tuum and giving “an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth ;” 
the latter teaching us not merely to respect the rights of a neigh- 
bor, but to seek his welfare in all possible modes even to the ex- 
tent of much personal sacrifice. This spirit cherished in the 
heart and life of the individual will diffuse itself through the 
frame-work of society, and while it will never violate the prin- 
ciple of justice, will yet modify all social institutions. But So- 
cialism suppresses this spirit and tends to annihilate it. This 
will appear from the slightest consideration of the fundamental 
principles of Socialism. Socialism tends to subordinate individ- 
uality to society ; indeed it may be said that under this system 
individuality is absorbed and annihilated. With that moral law 
which makes it the duty of each freely to subordinate his own 
interests to the interests of others, and to use his own liberty for 
the good of others, Socialism has no concern ; it would efface as 
far as possible individual character whether with respect to faith, 
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actions, or habits of life. According to this system, the state, 
society, is a sort of mint in which the thoughts and the souls of 
all are to be stamped with the same image; the effigy of society 
displaces individual physiognomy. The national work-shop and 
the phalanstery are but reservoirs in which individuality is swal- 
lowed up. As a consequence of this, society being all-powerful, 

rsonal liberty will be to a greater or less extent confiscated to 
the authority of society. And hence results, as a third principle 
of Socialism, the negation of moral evil; for since man is a mere 
thing of society and not a responsible being, it is not just to im- 
pute to the perverseness of his own will that which is simply the 
result of the bad organization of society. To reform man one 
need do nothing more than to reform institutions. Nay, Social- 
ism goes yet farther ; it rejects the idea of an invisible world. It 
destroys in man the world of conscience, the world of duty, that 
invisible world within, which is God in us, speaking to us and re- 
vealing his designs. But the same shadows that enshroud this 
inward heaven, veil also that other heaven, the vast heaven of 
our hopes. In vain does the soul endeavor to find its place in the 
theories of Socialism ; it sees nothing but the earth, always this 
present earth ; the permanence of personal identity, the immor- 
tality of the soul, are questions not to be agitated under that sys- 
tem. The restriction of individuality and of liberty, and the ne- 
gation of the laws of conscience and of the invisible world, this 
is the philosophy of Socialism wherever it has developed itself in 
a formal system. 

Herein we trace the close affinity between Socialism and Pan- 
theism. The prime feature of Pantheism is the subversion of 
the barrier between the visible and the invisible world by con- 
founding the Creator with the creature. Under whatever form it 
is presented, instead of contemplating the divinity in the myste- 
riousness of an absolute liberty, it regards the divinity as dif- 
fused through the universe, circulating in it like the blood in our 
veins, and from the stone to the man passing through divers 
orders of existences without ever terminating in a distinct person- 
ality, whirling in the vortex of being whose agitated waves are 
everywhere and whose source is nowhere. And wherefore does 
Pantheism thus abolish all distinction between heaven and earth, 
and make an apotheosis of the creature? Because it wishes no 
superior ; it prefers to lose itself in the vast whole, rather than to 
recognize a region more elevated than that in which it flows, be- 
catise in coming to a distinct self-consciousness it comes to the 
knowledge of a master whom it does not desire. Pantheism is 
suicide. 

Our author next proceeds to discuss the origin of Pantheism in 
human nature, and to trace its progress from rude beginnings 
among idolatrous nations through the ancient oriental philosophy, 
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down to the systems of Spinoza, Kant, Fichte, Schelling and 
Hegel. He shows that Pantheism is fatal to the principle of love; 
for love in man rests only upon divine love. Substitute for a per- 
sonal divinity, for an intelligent being who knows and loves his 
creatures, a mere vague divine essence or principle diffused through 
the universe, and there is no God for man to love, no object to 
command his supreme affection. The God of Pantheism, the 
God of Socialism, a divinity pervading matter in the gross or 
parceled out in innumerable fragments, can not be an object of 
love. No body can love an abstraction. Equally impossible is 
it to love man under a system which puts humanity, society, in 
the place of the individual. Thus Socialism lacks, yea, it destroys, 
the one vital principle of social reform. 

The third lecture is devoted to an analysis of various systems 
of Socialism ; in particular those of MM. Lamennais, Pierre Le- 
roux, Fourier, Louis Blanc and Proudhon. We need not follow 
the author in this analysis. With a philosophy at once keen, 
discriminating and profound, he shows that these several systems 
are alike based upon the selfish interests of men and preclude the 
divine principle of charity. We may hereafter find occasion to 
enter more fully into his reasonings on this point. 

From the theories of Socialists the author turns in his fourth 
lecture, to the anti-socialist philosophy, and argues that the deistic 
spirit of that philosophy is equally fatal to the spirit of love. 
The spread of doctrines that threaten to subvert the existing order 
of society has called forth from its academic retreats the philoso- 
phy of the schools—the official philosophy, as our author terms 
it, which, hitherto courted in retirement by the famed few, now 
essays a conflict in open field with the popular philosophy of the 
Socialists. But neither the brilliancy of Cousin, nor the clearness 
and force of Thiers, nor the scientific acumen of Blanqui and 
Chevalier can supplant the Socialists in the minds of the people. 
And herein the anti-socialist philosophy betrays its weakness; 
for when a doctrine can not penetrate the mass, it either has no 
power, or its day is gone by. The people are led either by an 
error which deceives them or by a truth which sways them. 
When therefore you would overthrow what they have embraced 
with enthusiasm and what falls in with their prejudices and tastes, 
you must attack it with a powerful truth, and though they may 
awhile resist they will yet feel its force. The instinct of truth 
is not blunted within them; its chords vibrate sonorously in their 
hearts. But it is not conventional forms of speech, it is not bril- 
lianey of style or elegance of diction that will reach the popular 
mind. Thought, naked thought, strong, earnest truth alone can 
do this. A philosophy which has never been beyond the limits 
of that artificial society where men sport with ideas as with words, 
which has never breathed the vast free air of the open world, and 
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which when it comes down to talk with men can not throw aside 
the mantle of the school and speak to the multitude a word that 
shall be felt and remembered—such a philosophy is doomed. 
What then is the inherent weakness of the official philosophy ? 
It is that that philosophy does not embrace the principle of love. 

The official philosophy is nothing but deism. Aside from faith 
in revelation there is nothing possible but pantheism or deism ; 
for to unaided reason either God is nothing but the creation in its 
immensity, or the universe stands without the direct agency of 
God, fixed by immutable laws, with no other intervention of di- 
vine power than what is necessary for the preservation of those 
laws. If pantheism confounds the Creator with the creation, 
deism separates the two so that they can never again be joined. 
Deism represents the Deity as inflexible: nothing but law reigns 
over us, an unconscious law, a dumb law, a law of iron. The 
legislator of the world is like the legislator of antiquity who pro- 
mulgated his code to a single city and disappeared. He is im- 
passible to all the woes of humanity, an abstraction, without 
pity. The God of the deist dwells apart in solitary grandeur, 
ever ready to defend himself against his creatures, wrapped up in 
himself, living only for himself. Between such a Creator and his 
creatures there can be no love. Such a God can not bestow 
kindness ; for an express act of kindness would be a miracle, 
and deism denies the possibility of a miracle, and good which 
comes by a necessary law is not an expression of love from one 
intelligent and voluntary being towards another. 

In like manner deism alienates and indurates mankind by its 
law of destiny, and thus admits of no charity between man and 
man. It ignores all history, and destroys all hope. Every thing 
is fixed by an unalterable destiny. Even pantheism is more to 
be desired than a system which recognizes an independent, self- 
existent God without affections, without emotions, without regard 
of any sort for his creatures. “‘I prefer,’’ says our author, “ that 
grosser divinity diffused through the universe, unintelligent, ma- 
terial, to a divinity which though spiritual is implacable. I had 
rather worship an idol than an idea. I had rather not know 
where to find my God, than know where he is when that knowl- 
edge to me is useless. I had rather not see the threshold of his 
habitation, if the door is never to be opened for me. I had rather 
never speak to him, than to speak to him in vain.” 

The necessary result of deism upon the social crganization is 
to leave each individual in the isolation of his own rights, and to 
relax more and more the bonds of community. Extreme indi- 
vidualism is its idea. Society is nothing but an assemblage of 
monads ; all organization is designed to preserve their isolation. 
The office of society is that of a constable. Men associate for the 
sake of a police ; not that they may be united, but that they may 
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be more surely isolated. ‘The state plays the part of the deistic 
providence. It has nothing to do with the wants or the miseries 
of men. The whole policy of deism is an absolute laissez faire, 
letting things be as destiny hasordained. ‘The deism of our day 
is but a reproduction of the better phase of the philosophy of 
the last century. M. Cousin, in his preface to the republication 
of the Savoyard Vicar endorses the philosophy of Rousseau, 
Cousin, in his treatise on Justice and Charity, Mignet in his Life 
of Franklin, and Thiers in his work on Property, all take more 
or less distinctly the ground of the deistic philosophers of the 
eighteenth century. ‘The doctrine of M. Thiers is Fourierism 
reversed ; his deism runs aground upon the same materialism as 
does pantheism ; he defends in the name of interest what the 
opposite school attack in the name of interest. ‘The principles 
are the same on both sides ; and however noisily the eternal prin- 
ciples of morality are invoked in the fight they are as little hon- 
ored on one side as the other. Deism breathing the same air with 
Socialism only arms the passions of the high against the passions 
of the low. ‘The conflict of the official philosophy with Social- 
ism is the dashing together of two vessels whose sails are filled 
by the same tempest. It is not by this philosophy that the prob- 
lem of society is to be solved. 

Our author proceeds in his fifth lecture to discuss Catholicism 
in its relations to the subject under review. Neither of the two 
great forms of the Christian religion in the world, Catholicism 
and Protestantism, is a full realization of Christianity. ‘This is 
apparent from the existing state of society ; for since the pivot of 
any community is its religious faith, and as is its profession so is 
its constitution—the mass being under the influence of the dom- 
inant religious idea—the fact that the masses are now either pan- 
theistic or deistic and that the social system does not rest upon the 
principle of love, is conclusive evidence that the prevailing reli- 
gious sentiment is not sufficiently consecrated and vitalized with 
the spirit of the Gospel. If Christianity were doing its appro- 
priate function this state of things would not exist. What then 
is the defect of the prevailing forms or developments of Chris- 
tianity? We have seen that there are two ways in which the 
principle of love may be extinguished ; one by denying individ- 
uality and liberty and thus destroying all capacity for doing good, 
the other by making personal liberty isolated and immovable as 
fate. Socialism and deism tend respectively to these extremes. 
Looking at the general spirit and the fundamental idea of Cathol- 
icism and Protestantism, we shall see that neither of these sys- 
tems has more than half healed the wounds thus inflicted on 
either hand upon the principle of charity. 

Catholicism is a religious Socialism. This is affirmed, not 
of Catholicism as it appears in Miiller, Newman, Bautain or La- 
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cordaire—in whose mouth it assumes a modern tone and a tone 
of conciliation which do not belong to it—but of Catholicism as 
it appears in the protocols of that Sovereign Council which has 
promulgated, with such clearness and strength, the immutable 
doctrine of the church ; as it is preached in village churches and 
apprehended by the popular mind ; as it is taught in the semina- 
ries; as it is contained in homilies and catechisms. This actual 
Catholicism, so little understood, Catholicism as defined by the 
last council, and not that fictitious Catholicism which assumes 
so many phases to correspond with political changes, is the sys- 
tem with which we are now concerned. Catholicism is a reli- 
gious Socialism, and so far forth it seriously compromises the 
principle of charity. The first feature of Socialism, as we have 
seen, is the complete subordination of the individual to society. 
So an essential principle of Catholicism is the absolute subjection 
of the individual to the religious society. The church is nota 
mere voluntary society of believers, it is an entity by itself, arm- 
ed with vast power, and imposing itself upon us foreibly and 
without appeal. We may not have a thought, we may not form 
an opinion for ourselves; every thing must be subordinated to 
that collective being, the church, which represents in the reli- 
gious world what the state represents in the Socialist world. The 
church believes and acts for us, as according to Socialism the state 
should do. Catholicism would not have us obey God directly ; 
but its aim is to absorb us in the religious society, and the sub- 
mission which it demands is nothing short of the annihilation of 
our individuality. It is the most absolute monarchy of which 
We cal conceive. 

The Catholic church is the national manufactory of belief, of 
religious ideas, in which every one sluggishly depends upon the 
central power which minutely prescribes his task, which reduces 
him to the place of a machine, and provided he does not work, 
think, meditate on his own account, assures him of his wages at 
the end—-salvation and eternal rest. Under this system we can 
have no property in any thing moral or religious; our minds are 
magazines in which are deposited the truths of which the church 
is guardian. ‘These must remain there immovable, untouched ; 
we can not appropriate them by a personal faith ; we can possess 
nothing ; we are the property, the thing, of a religious power 
which binds us on all sides. Thus in the absorption of individu- 
ality, Catholicism and Socialism are alike. 

But it would seem at first view that there could be nothing in 
Catholicism corresponding to the pantheism of the Socialists. 
Catholicism does not confound God with the creation ; it recog- 
nizes his personality, it worships him as in heaven, in his absolute 
sovereignty ; yet nevertheless it comes to the same result with 
pantheistic Socialism. The aim of pantheism is to free man 
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from the power of God; to make him his own end, having no 
other laws than those of his own reason and will. This it ac- 
complishes by denying the supernatural and invisible world, and 
leaving nothing but this material world in which man is lord, 
Now Catholicism, by the natural reaction of the rebellious heart, 
seeks to restore to man the glory of which the Gospel has spoiled 
him. ‘To effect this, it puts the invisible world at such a remove 
from us that it is like a capital thousands of leagues distant from 
its colonies, which exercises no authority over them and thus 
suffers them to form an independent government. The viceroy 
is more really king than the true sovereign whom they never see, 
Thus does the Catholic church put man in the place of God. 
Catholicism does not recognize the spiritual union of man with 
God. It brings God into contact with man only externally. In- 
tegrity and virtue, instead of being the internal fruits of man’s 
renovated nature, are outward gifts bestowed by God through a 
certain channel. Hence arises the principle of authority in the 
Catholic church; its pompous worship; its doctrine of real- 
presence ; and its priesthood, through whose intercession alone 
we can have access to God. ‘Thus man is represented as a being 
so miserable and degraded that God disdains to allow him direct 
access to himself; and while God is thus put afar off in his ideal 
sovereignty, the real sovereignty has passed to the priest. And 
here it is that Catholicism like Sociatism destroys the principle of 
love. For how can there be any interchange of affection be- 
tween a God thus remote, and man whose every attempt to ap- 
proach him is repelled by rigorous and debasing exactions? 
What room is there for the exercise of a true charity between 
man and man, when deeds of kindness are made deeds of pen- 
ance, and every religious duty and privilege is converted into a 
satisfaction for sin ? 

Catholicism is the enemy of Liberty. The question of liberty 
necessarily takes precedence of all other questions pertaining to 
society. ‘That question Catholicism has considered only to con- 
demn it asa damnable heresy. ‘True, the Catholic church has 
sometimes eulogized liberty, but only in times of imminent peril 
to itself; at this very day it embraces the most open enemies of 
liberty. When has Catholicism, being in power, loved liberty, 
favored its spread among the people, given it a benediction? 
Passing by the holy Inquisition, the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
celebrated by the J'’e Deum, the fire and the sword ever ready 
for those suspected of liberal opimions, we need but look at con- 
temporaneous history to satisfy ourselves that the Catholic church 
is the enemy of liberty and of social progress. What is it that 
has stood longest in the breach for the defense of ancient prvi 
leges? that has uniformly endeavored to gag thought? that has 
denounced the first principles of popular liberty as monstrous 
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errors? that has combated even with violence the principles of the 
Revolution of 1789? Catholicism; Catholicism, not all Catho- 
lics, but the Catholic church. And this opposition of the Cath- 
olic church to civil liberty grows out of the very constitution of 
that church, out of its fundamental idea, that man is incompe- 
tent to discern truth for himself, and must therefore be subject to 
authority. But if man can not comprehend truth in one sphere, 
neither can he comprehend truth in another. ‘Truth is not divi- 
ded into parts. There is not one truth for earth and another for 
heaven ; one truth for a religions body and another for civil so- 
ciety. Both religious and political society rest upon the same 
principles ; and if individuality and subjectivity are expelled from 
the one, by parity of reasoning, they will be expelled from the 
other. Hence Catholicism applies the principle of authority to 
civil order as well as to ecclesiastical order. A divine right con- 
secrates the priest of the state as well as the priest of the church. 
The king and the pontiff are anointed with the same holy oil. 
The official orders in the state correspond to the orders in the 
church. ‘The same principle of authority, of despotism, prevails 
in both. 

The absolute incompatibility of Catholicism and liberty has 
been sufficiently manifested in the reign of the present Pope, who 
it would seem, loved liberty until he began to realize that its 
touch was deadly to the church which he represents; and so 
Pius [X. has conquered his people, not by spiritual arms but by 
foreign bayonets. Catholicism can render no aid in the solution 
of the social question. 

In his sixth lecture our author discusses the insufficiency of Pro- 
testantism. Having rejected Pantheism, Deism and Catholicism 
as all alike inadequate to the wants of modern society, he does 
not find even in Protestantism a supply of these wants. He first 
shows the historical importance of Protestantism. Insignificant 
as the present influence of Protestantism appears to be in France, 
it has yet stamped its impress indelibly upon the history of man- 
kind, and is an element of the existing social constitution of 
France itself. Not that Protestantism as a dogma is acclimated 
in France ; but that it exerts there a moral power which is felt in 
the whole structure of society. Banished and persecuted as it 
has been, like the retreating Parthian it has left a mark upon the 
heart of the country which can not be effaced. The right of 
private judgment, asserted by Protestantism, lies at the founda- 
tion of civil liberty. But liberty of opinion is not the whole of 
Protestantism. Valuable as this is, it is but a negative principle 
and would not go far to remove social evils. Protestantism 
connects the right of private judgment with a higher religious 
principle. 

Vox. VILL, 30 
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The Protestantism which our author takes for his standard js 
that of Calvin and the Synod of Dort. Of this he affirms that 
it goes to the opposite extreme from Catholicism, so that while 
the latter modifies the principle of love in a socialistic sense, the 
former modifies that principle in a deistic sense. While the 
Catholic doctrine tramples under foot the sovereignty of God, the 
Protestant doctrine exalts that sovereignty in such a way that it 
assumes more or less of that absolute, inflexible character which 
Deism ascribes to it. ‘This very view of sovereignty in one sense 
ennobles man. Protestantism emancipates us by bringing us into 
subjection to God; for there are no distinctions in his presence, 
but all are alike humble and abased before him. The petty 
sovereignties which have degraded us now disappear ; and priests 
and Popes with all their insignia, their sacerdotal vestments, their 
lofty words and usurped powers, these false servants who in the 
absence of their master have made themselves ridiculous by put- 
ting on his apparel, are covered with confusion by his return. 
The end sought by the Reformation was sacred, the exaltation of 
God, the sanctification of man. But it is not a caricature of Cal- 
vinism to say that according to it God is represented as an illim- 
itable and irresistible power acting on the creation as if he were 
acting upon nonentity without the codperation of any being, set- 
ting up this, casting down that, molding souls and consciences as 
he shapes insensible matter, assigning men to happiness or misery 
eternal, according to his unsearchable decrees. In contrast with 
such a being, man is presented as utterly weak and helpless. 

It is here that dogmatic Protestantism inflicts a blow upon the 
principle of ove both in God and man, in God by the very ab- 
solute manner in which his sovereignty is presented, in man by 
the destruction of his moral liberty. Deism does not admit of 
love, because every thing from God to man moves on by natural 
laws which nothing can suspend or turn aside. In its anxiety to 
represent grace as sovereign and unconditional, Protestantism has 
struck upon the same rock. It presents the power of God with- 
out that attemperament which in the sacred Scriptures harmon- 
izes it with his other attributes. Every thing is referred to an 
eternal and immutable decree. In this exclusive view of divine 
sovereignty, Protestantism affiliates with Deism.* 


* In a note on this view of Protestantism, Mr. Pressensé observes that “the 
lace which an idea holds in a system is of great importance in determining 
its signification. If it is not the sole pivot of the system, then whatever pre- 
cision may be given to it in the formula, it may be modified or rendered com- 
plete by other ideas. Thus in the Scriptures the sovereignty of God is at 
times presented in a manner almost as absolute as in the dogmas of the Re- 
formation; but at the same time, the Bible is all life and freedom, and the im- 
age of God which it leaves on our hearts, when we regard the total impres- 
sion, is not that of a God eternally intrenched in the inflexibility of his 
decrees.” 
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Our author proceeds to trace the deteriorating or suppressing 
influence of this view of divine sovereignty upon the principle of 
love whether in God or in man, and maintains that Protestantism 
viewed dogmatically, is but a semi-Catholicism. After having 
nobly cast off the chain of ancient traditions it has forged anoth- 
erchain. The formula of doctrine which it puts forth is declar- 
ed to be the truth par excellence, and one must accept it entire. 
One may not contemplate Christ for himself, but must take the 
new and imperfect image of Christ which men have given. The 
resolves of Synods are imposed as were formerly the canons of 
Councils, and persecution is waged in the name of the new dog- 
ma. ‘The New Testament, instead of being a history from which 
we derive the life of Christ, by which we are brought in contact 
with him and subjected to his authority, is too often made a code 
from which to draw statements and formulas. The letter is some- 
times invested with a power which does not belong to that of 
which it is the mere envelop. And yet in spite of those rem- 
nants of servitude the principle of liberty has been asserted by 
Protestantism, and is destined to revolutionize Europe. 

The conclusion at which M. Pressensé arrives from his criti- 
cism of dogmatic Protestantism is, that this will not suffice to 
work the renovation of society. When we survey its practical 
influence in countries which have been molded under that influ- 
ence, we discover that it secures political liberty, and nothing 
more. Germany and Great Britain illustrate this fact. In the 
former, Protestantism is seen contending for the ancient regime ; 
in the latter, Protestantism enters as an element into the constitu- 
tion, and while it secures civil and personal liberty, is yet the ally 
of a powerful aristocracy and maintains its own hierarchy. The 
debris of the middle ages has been deposited upon the soil of 
England. In Germany, in France, in England, in Switzerland, 
Protestantism, as a system, has combated Socialism, without at- 
tempting to solve the problem of modern society. In England, 
side by side with the splendid mansions of aristocracy, are man- 
ufacturing towns crowded with misery; while Ireland writhes in 
the horrors of famine. Protestantism has not there effected a 
true social reform. Moreover, Protestantism itself is falling into 
decay. Everywhere in continental Europe it is crumbling under 
the storms of revolution. In England it seems to preserve intact 
its ancient mold, because the revolution which has shaken Europe 
has not yet reached it; but when that revolution shall shake Eng- 
land also, or shall pour forth there its burning lava, that erust will 
be broken through and scattered to the winds. The hope of the 
world does not lie in Protestantism. 


. It must be borne in mind that our author speaks of Protestant- 
ism as it exists for the most part in Europe; hard-shelled, dog- 
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matic, cold, formal, incrusted with pride and with age, allied or 
seeking to be allied with the state; the burning waves of reform 
themselves congealed into mountains of stone. From such a 
Protestantism we in this land are mercifully delivered ; yet there 
are those who would impose upon us just such a Protestantism ; 
who would cover this virgin soil of liberty with the debris of the 
crumbling dogmatism of the old world! Had Mr. Pressensé been 
more conversant with the workings of the voluntary principle, 
and with the fruits of the Protestant spirit in the United States, 
he would not have utterly despaired of Protestantism as an agen- 
cy for social reform. And yet it is to be questioned whether 
even in this country Christianity has permeated the substratum of 
society, and infused itself into the whole social order, or whether 
indeed it is likely to do so with the present spirit and efforts of 
Christians or associations of Christians which call themselves 
Protestant and evangelical. 

The seventh lecture of Mr. Pressensé’s course treats of those 
aspirations for the future which are the harbingers of important 
events. (reat desires precede great things. Under this head are 
presented in succession the eclectic Deism of Jouffroy—a leader 
of the young eclectic school in philosophy; the practical deism 
of the masses; the religious aspirations of Socialism, as seen in 
the system of Buchez, and the aspirations of Fourierism in the 
writings of Gilliot; the young Catholic school both political and 
theological ; and the aspirations of Protestantism as seen in Vinet 
and Adolphe Monod. It is shown that the grand obstacle to re- 
ligious reform is in the union of church and state ; that the state 
perpetuates antiquated forms of religion ; that state religions keep 
the people in a delusion ; that state protection is an injury to re- 
ligion ; and that it is the duty of men who are convinced of these 
evils to avow their convictions and seek to enlighten public sen- 
timent in this regard. 

The eight and last lecture aims to show that this universal as- 
piration after a better state of things, must terminate in a return 
to evangelical Christianity. It is an essential condition of true 
love, that it shall not compromise either liberty or justice, and 
that it shall be bestowed asa voluntary gift. In the Christian 
system Love is based upon one grand fact, the cross of Christ. 
Around that cross our hearts must center that we may there meet 
the heart of God poured forth in love for us; and catching the 
mighty impulse of that love we shall return to society to breathe 
only love, peace, good-will to others. 

Our author proceeds to show how this spirit diffused through 
society, reigning in the hearts of all individuals, would attemper 
systems of religion, would modify government, would relieve all 
distress, would bind mankind together in one holy and happy 
brotherhood. He concludes by urging upon each individual the 
cultivation of this spirit. 
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We have now given our readers a digest, mainly in our own 
language, of these admirable discourses. The subject they open 
to view is one of vast moment in its bearing upon the elevation 
of society and the final success of Christianity in the world. 
Christianity has not yet been given to the poor. By this we do 
not mean that the poor have not been furnished with Bibles and 
tracts, and with the preaching of the Gospel ; but the spirit of 
Christianity has not yet been applied to the physical and social 
condition of the masses, with a view to their permanent elevation. 
Christians have been disproportionately intent upon the spiritual 
welfare of mankind, overlooking the close connection between 
the physical and the moral in their condition, and too little regard- 
ing Christ’s method of doing good. The moral renovation of the 
masses in great cities is well nigh hopeless, while their physical 
condition remains what it is. In all measures of true philanthro- 
py, in all practical and judicious plans for the improvement of 
society, wherever in a word, the great interests of humanity are to 
be promoted, there Christians should take the lead. We believe 
that the world is to be saved by the church ; not by organizations, 
nor by creeds; but by living Christians applying the spirit and 
maxims of the Gospel to all the details of human affairs. They 
who throw aside the church as an agent of reform, divest reform 
of the religious element which is its sole vitality. No reform can 
succeed from which that element has been cast out, or into which 
that element does not fully enter. Christians therefore must look 
to it that this element is infused into every needed reform ; they 
must themselves be forward in every such reform, in the spirit of 
love, the spirit of Christ. ‘This is their responsibility. Instead of 
expending blows upon the dead carcass of Fourierism, let them 
direct their aim at the monster evils before which Fourierism has 
fallen. I[t may be that as the race has been suffered to experiment 
on a great scale with philosophy, with formalism, and with in- 
fidelity, so it shall be suffered in France or on some other field to 
make full proof of schemes of social reform without the Gospel. 
But let the church avert the bloody and disastrous trial. The 
great problem—nay, that is not a problem for the Christian, which 
Christ himself has demonstrated—the great duty of the Christians 
of this age is the application of Christianity in its principles and 
spirit to all interests of society and of humanity. 
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ART, VIIL—-ON PERFECT INTONATION AND THE 
EUHARMONIC ORGAN. 


An Essay on Perfect Intonation ; with remarks, showing the 
Practicability of attaining it in the Organ; together with a 
brief description of the Euharmonic Organ, of Alley § Poole. 
By Henry W. Poote. Extracted from the American Journal 
of Science and Arts, vol. ix, Second Series, 1850. New 
Haven: B. L. Hamlen. 1850. 


Tue subject of music is of wide and varied interest. Its laws 
demand for their investigation the intellect of the student. Its 
execution gives scope to the highest attainment and perfection of 
art. Its strains breathe sweetly on the heart through the portals 
of sense: soothing us in infancy, cheering us in life’s conflicts 
and changes, elevating the soul in hours of worship, and breath- 
ing or the ears of the dying the notes that commingle with the 
melodies of heaven. As connected with the organ and the sane- 
tuary, it enters into the most sacred department of life—that of 
the public worship of God. There, on the solemn day, it sets 
forth an emblem of the heavenly world when the praises of God, 
flowing from the heart and lips of his people and sustained in 
their expression by that instrument, fill the air with the incense 
of pure and sweet tones enveloping the whole assembly, and as- 
cending toward the deep empyrean, with their harmony. There 
may be too much that is sensuous in the forms of religious wor- 
ship: but so long as man isa being compounded of sense and 
reason, we see not well, how he can be true to the inward 
thought that inspires religious feeling, except by outward and ap- 
propriate utterance; or how he can be true to a communion of 
thought and feeling with others in devotional praise, except by 
united utterance with them in agreeing forms of musical chant 
or psalmody. We need not, however, argue the question whether 
music should be admitted into public worship. Our readers gen- 
erally and those religious congregations which we represent, 
admit this form of worship to be a true expression of devotion: 
and what is more, they generally admit that the interest which 
belongs to such a form of expression is deepened in power and 
effect, as human voices in their communion mingle in notes of 
pure harmony, and as they are sustained and sweetened by the 
accompaniment of true-toned and clear-toned instruments. Our 
admission above as to what may be too sensuous in worship, we 
would apply, therefore,—so far as church music is concerned— 
not to the use of instruments or organs in the worshiping assem- 
bly as accompaniments to the voice in sacred psalmody ; but to 
their use as instruments only, for entertaining the ears with light 
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and fantastic interludes, unsuited to divine praise, that draw 
away the mind and heart from the sacred themes of devotion. 

As an instrument to accompany the music of the church, the 
orgav has ever held the place of preéminence, for two reasons es- 
pecially ; that on its capacious wind-chest may be gathered stops 
of almost every variety of voice belonging to orchestral instru- 
ments; and that these many stopped voices through all their 
ranks are placed at the perfect and instantaneous command of a 
single musician presiding at the key-board. Yet there has ever 
been a defect in the music of the organ, notwithstanding the 
sweetness and the mighty thunderings of its distinct voices: that 
these voices have not been capable of uniting with each other in 
the utterance of a full continued flow of perfect harmony. There 
are intermingled waves of discord to dissatisfy the ear and voice 
of the choir, which are banished from the performances of the 
more perfect orchestral instruments. 

To overcome this defect and thus perfect the music of this in- 
strument there have been heretofore some attempts made ; but, 
for reasons into which we will not here enter, they have failed of 
success. ‘To this point, the investigations of the author of the 
essay to which we have referred at the head of this article have 
been directed, in connection with another gentleman—an expe- 
rienced organ builder,—by whose united efforts, an instrument 
has been planned and built, of great perfection in its harmony, 
to which they have given the title of the Euharmonic Organ. 

In order to make the plan sure, it became necessary to investi- 
gate the mathematical laws that regulate the intervals of the 
musical scale and which determine the relation of one scale to 
another, so that it might be clearly seen what number of distinct 
tones it was necessary to introduce into the compass of each 
octave, in order to provide for as many distinct and perfect scales 
as were to be compassed by the instrument. ‘To this branch of 
the subject the first part of the essay is devoted, which treats of 
perfect musical intonation. The writer thus states his subject in 
the opening sentence: “'This paper will treat only of one depart- 
ment of the science of music—the laws which fix the tune of all 
musical scales, and determine all musical intervals.”’ 

After speaking of the territory as but partly explored and as 
still disputed, and of the universal agreement as to the imperfec- 
tion of the scale as executed on key-board instruments and other 
instruments of a variety of fixed scales; and after alluding to the 
attempts hitherto made to remedy the scales of the organ and put 
them on a mathematical basis, and of the neglect of the subject, 
if not ignorance of it, manifest in modern treatises ; he enters the 
subject himself as an independent writer, attempting to avoid the 
errors of theorists by experiments and studies of hisown. The 
fundamental position which serves as the basis of all his calcula- 
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tions is thus stated. ‘We find by experiment that if two or 
more sounds heard together, are, in the rapidity of their vibra- 
tions, in a sufficiently simple ratio, their relations are perceived by 
the ear, producing an agreeable sensation, and this effect we call 
harmony.” 

Without following the writer on his course, we would present 
a few remarks on the subject of the scales, which may meet, per- 
haps, the objections which musical artists might alledge, and 
bring the subject before them and the common reader as one 
whose laws are clearly laid in the unerring science of the math- 
ematics. 

The assertion is sometimes made that different intervals of pro- 
gression in an octave are equally pleasant to the ear; and that 
it is the fancy of the ear, and not science that settles the scale. 
But there is a musical scale, the notes of which are fixed by the 
simple ratio which their vibrations bear to those of the fundamen- 
tal note: and it is found that these are the notes that, when 
wrought into melodies or harmonies, agree most perfectly with 
the demands of the ear. The ear is therefore endowed with the 
faculty of perceiving the accord arising from those vibrations 
which by their simple ratios pile themselves together, as one, on 
every 2d, or 3d, or 4th, &c. vibration; and this accord of vibra- 
tions is the deep unchangeable foundation of the melodic and 
harmonic intervals of the scale. The science is founded therefore 
in laws as precise as mathematical ratios: to the perception of 
which the Creator has endowed the sensibilities of the ear and 
mind of man. The musical scale is not therefore a mere creature 
of fancy, chosen and shaped at will; but a fixed reality, a thing 
true to nature, a series founded on proportionate vibrations which 
are appreciated at once by every ear which the Creator has en- 
dowed with the usual degree of musical perceptions. 

This harmonic proportion of vibrations is demonstrated by 
means of a musical string. The discovery is attributed to the 
ancient Greeks, and it arose from the use of stringed instruments 
in their music : a discovery which led-the natural philosopher and 
the mathematician to enter, with their calculations, within the 
domain of sounds, and demonstrate the laws by which they are 
governed ; and which furnished the basis for the calculation of 
the sections of ‘the musical canon’ which has been attributed to 
Euclid. 

It was found that, a string of given length and given tension, 
when bridged or divided in the center, gave on each division the 
same pitch of sound; and that the pitch of the half division 
agreed perfectly, as an octave above, with the pitch of the whole 
string: or that vibrations in the proportion of 1 to 2, produced 
sounds in octave unison: so they proceeded to other aliquot parts 
of the string, and found that harmony of interval arising from 
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their vibrations, to which their ears were already attuned by 
nature. 

On the other hand the truth that the perceptive faculties of 
man are endowed with the power of selecting a true scale of har- 
monic intervals in music, is seen, in the fact that all who incline 
to music and attempt their vocal powers, slide at once upon such 
ascale. ‘The musician and artist, when most successful in true 
intervals, ever accord most with the fundamental laws of vibra- 
tion that govern harmony; though they never think of mathe- 
matics, vibrations, numbers and ratios, at the time. They care 
not a fig for these scientific foundations which, by a secret law of 
providence, govern their perceptions, ‘They are thinking only 
of their own musical perceptions. ‘They are trying to accomplish 
these accurately, with the voice or the instrument. Yet the 
mathematician with his intellectual apparatus of calculations—his 
compass and dividers, his numbers, ratios, proportions—surveys 
and measures the fouudations and parts of the musical edifice ; 
and constructs that alone which is perfect. The musician is con- 
tent to dwell within the house, to enjoy its proportions, and fill 
the air with the sweet resonance of the walls to his song. The 
one is the intellectual sovereign, who sets forth unbending laws 
of perfection that must be obeyed. The other is the heart-sove- 
reign—the pure child of nature, striving to pour forth the music 
of those laws as they live within the soul. The one is Euclid ; de- 
monstrating the harmonic canon. The other is Jenny Lind ; pour- 
ing forth her living joy in songs of enchantment. Science and na- 
ture here meet in agreement on one fixed scale in the progression 
and intervals of musical tones. The diatonic scale therefore,—the 
members of which are at this age so generally expressed by the 
terms; do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do,—is a fixed basis of harmony 
in a sequence or a consonance of musical tones—the harmony of 
number to the satisfied reason, the harmony of music to the de- 
lighted sense.* 

The history of the diatonic scale will show only the paucity 
or incompleteness of the instruments of the ancients, and that 
the moderns have advanced far beyond them in instruments and 
means to express the true scale of harmony and nature in its 
varied combinations: but never that any nation or people ever 
set up any other scale of musical intervals than accord with the 
harmony of universal nature. If a nation is discovered with an 
instrument of four notes only, and if they confine their music to 
simple melodies cramped within the narrow compass of these 








* The intervals of discrete pitch in the musical scale are shown to be found- 
ed in nature, also, in the harmonies that spring up in connection with the fun- 
damental note in the bell, the string, &c., and in the inflections of the voice in 
speech by thirds, major and minor, by fifths, by octaves, &c. 
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notes: yet within that limit, they take, always melodic and har- 
monic intervals. ‘“'The scales the Greeks used,” says an able writer 
in the Westminster Review, “ were precisely like our own, and 
for the reason that there is but one system of musical sounds in 
nature.”* If any people ever divided into a few quarter tones only, 
that was whining, not music, not the first effort after a true mel- 
ody and harmony. ‘These latter qualities of all sweet song have 
their laws of intervals fixed: and the progress of science and the 
arts, in relation to music and musical instruments, has set forth a 
progress only by advance in the line of truth already known; not 
by its overthrow ; and opeved on the world the wonder-working 
melodies and harmonies of modern composers and artists. 

Nor is the fact that the ear needs a harmonic instrument for 
a test in procuring a correct scale, in solo practice, an argument at 
all, against the truth that a true musical scale has its foundation 
in nature. It shows only that we must resort for discovering the 
true scale to measuring instruments; and that measuremeuts lead 
us to fix on proportions that are in harmonious vibration. For 
example: he who has two stopped diapason pipes, of the right 
dimensions for the purpose, furnished with movable stoppers, has 
the means in his hands, as those pipes are resounding on the wind 
chest, to ascertain a true harmonic fifth, or a true major third, or 
a true minor third; he will perceive by the ear the precise point 
at which the stopper produces the perfect chord of its kind, the 
smallest variation above or below which produces a wave of dis- 
cord, perceptible, offensive even, to the ear. Now he knows that 
the vibrations of the two are in perfect ratios of accordance by 
this test; as truly as the carpenter with his compass knows that 
he scribes a complete circle, or with a rectangular rule divided 
correctly on its sides, that he marks a complete square. In this 
way a musical instrument may be formed with intervals of cor- 
rect vibration to serve as a guide to the ear and voice ; that both 
may be cultivated by that which is perfect. 

We need not have said so much on this point, were it not that 
musical artists often think it degrading to bring down their sub- 
lime soarings and executions to simple elementary laws and prin- 
ciples, unchangeably fixed, which lie at the foundation. As well 
find fault with the fact that all this glorious variety of light and 
shade and many-tinted coloring that adorns the fields of nature 
or speaks forth in life from the rich paintings of the finest mas- 
ters, is resolvable into the simple elements of the prismatic colors 
blended in the light of the sun. Truth is truth, the world over; 
and in the musical world, as well as in any other, conformity to 
the truth lies at the deep foundation of all its varied excellence 
aud riches. 


* Art. vi, Jan. No., 1849. 
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The first position in music we have considered: that there is 
a fixed scale of progressive intervals in an octave ; that this scale 
is the basis of all good melody and all correct harmony. 

But that scale, it is possible, may commence at any pitch with- 
in the compass of musical sounds. The human voice, which is a 
perfect instrument for the production of music, can start on the 
regular scale at any possible pitch within the extent of its com- 
pass; and can complete any ascending scale that begins an octave 
below its highest note, and any descending scale that ends not 
below its lowest note. It has, at command, a wide extent of in- 
finitesimals of pitch between these limits, from which it can start 
the scale of an octave and carry it through to its completion. In 
this indefinite range of scales, however, it is impossible to follow 
it with any instruments; because instruments must be tuned at 
a fixed and unalterable pitch ; since no possible tuning mechanism 
can be applied to a fixed string or pipe that shall make it assume 
by the mere will of the player, a new and definite pitch : where- 
as the human voice, in its best estate, assumes at once, by mus- 
cular action, at the will of the vocalist, the tension of string, the 
length of reed, the capacity of pipe necessary to the production 
of the particular pitch of voice which is designed. 

Although the voice is capable of this indefinite diversity of pitch, 
—outstretching in capacity all possible constructions of dead and 
passive instruments—there is one law in regard to the relation of 
scales to one another, founded in the harmony ot ratios between 
scales, that renders so wide an application of scales unnecessary ; 
and which renders a system of instrumentation for accompani- 
ment to the voice possible. 

The law is this. Music must proceed on one fixed scale, or if, 
to relieve the ear and give new coloring to the expression of the 
song, it departs from the scale on which it was moving, the new 
scale must start on a key note at the harmonic distance from the 
old one of either a fifth above or a fifth below. For, next to the 
change of the key by the antiphony of an octave as | to 2, the 
simplest ratio for a change is, as 2 to 3, or to an ascending or de- 
seending fifth. By this law of nature the musician proceeds in 
his song, keeping to his key note, or making his transit to a new 
one by the skip of the fifth. 

Now with this simple law of ‘modulation, as it is called—or 
change of key and scale—the accompaniment of the voice with 
fixed instruments becomes possible within all reasonable divisions 
of an octave. ‘T'wo things only are demanded: one is, a concert 
pitch, as it is called—one fixed pitch of measurement from which 


* We speak not here of the possible ways of executing modulations on instru- 
ments of fixed scales, by various preparatory notes of transition into nearer or 
more remote scales, but of the fixed relation of the scales to one another. 
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all calculations of instruments proceed—like the foot scale in 
measures of length, or the pound in measures of weight, or the 
bushel in measures of quantity—the other thing demanded, is 
that instruments of stops be regulated for the scale of the concert 
pitch, and for other scales proceeding from it, in their proper or- 
der of ascending or descending series by a true fifth from the old 
tonic to the new. ‘Thus, according to the common notation, the 
letter C may represent, the music world over, one fixed pitch for 
the universal concert of all instruments and voices. Every in- 
strument should therefore, when extended in its capacities beyond 
the scale of C, add to it, next, the capacities of representing the 
scale of G, and the scale of F'; then the scale of D and the scale 
of Bb, or, as they are often called, the natural scale first ; then the 
scales of one sharp and one flat; then of two sharps and two 
flats ; and in this method of modulation into perfect dominants and 
subdominants, the scales may advance indefinitely. 

Yet the limit of five sharps and five flats, or six sharps and six 
flats, is as far as it is convenient to extend fixed instruments ; and 
it enables such instrumeuts to accompany the voice through scales 
as near to each other as a twelfth part of an octave each. There 
can be no appreciable difference of expression, or of accommo- 
dation to the compass of voice melodies, that can ever demand a 
division to be made between these, or to be carried beyond these 
limits. There is therefore no necessify for extending the capaci- 
ties of instruments beyond these limits of convenience. 

Now it is on these principles as to the harmonic foundation of 
a true diatonic scale, and of the harmonic relation of scales to one 
another, that Mr. Poole, having set forth the relative vibrations of 
the members of a true harmonic scale, has, by comparison of 
these intervals with the intervals called for in the related scales, 
shown precisely, when passing from one scale to its adjoining 
scale above or below, what notes of the old scale are to be drop- 
ped from use in the compass of each octave, and what new ones 
are to be introduced in their stead. His conclusion is thus stated : 
“ To transpose the scale to the fifth above ; the sixtH must be rais- 
ed a comma, and the rouURTH @ CHROMATIC SEMITONE fo form the 
SECOND and sEVENTH Of the new scale. 

“ And to transpose it to the fifth below, the process must be re- 
versed: t. e.: the seconp must be lowered a comma, and the stv- 
ENTH @ CHROMATIC SEMITONE, fo form the sixtTH and Fourth of the 
new scale.” 

Here then is the solid foundation for a true harmonic instru- 
ment of fixed scales; here is an arrangement of notes that sci- 
ence decrees, and that art must obey, if it is desired to invest a 
passive instrument with the capacity of uttering a succession of 
tones and harmonies that are enchantingly pure and true to na- 
ture, and that pass sweetly to the voice and ear of nature in all 
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the transits of the scales. With these rules to guide them in 
arranging perfect scales of pipes, Messrs. Alley and Poole have 
constructed an organ, with an extent of eleven such scales which, 
by very simple mechanism, brings under command of the key 
board, at any moment, the particular scale upon which the organ- 
ist would enter. This organ true to the science of according vi- 
brations on which it has been constructed, is found, as they who 
have heard it testify, to give forth that perfect intonation.and har- 
mony, which render the best possibly tuned organ constructed on 
the old plan, when heard by its side, comparatively an offense to 
the voice and the ear. 

But aside from the demonstration of this experiment, we are 
prepared now, to show the precise faults of the plan ou which the 
organ has hitherto been constructed and how the new plan of the 
Euharmonic organ escapes from those faults, and presents a far 
sweeter and richer progression of notes for the voice of praise in 
the sanctuary. 

The organ, with its key board of 12 divisions to the octave, is 
intended to accompany the voice in the natural scale and through 
the sharp scales and the flat scales to the 6th term of each: and 
to make these extreme scales meet on one and the same black 
key of the key board, called both F# and Gb. The instrument 
hitherto has been constructed with a design to represent all these 
various divisions by a series of twelve notes to the octave only. 

The key board has the true limits of division for the conven- 
ience of fingering: for compassing an octave with one hand ; for 
combining the harmonic divisions; for measuring definite skips ; 
for accomplishing easy runs. With that, we find no fault; and 
for deviation from that, we must condemn every plan adopted 
for a harmonic organ which goes to extend, by newly inserted 
keys, the compass of the key board octave, as out of the pale of 
fingering. 

But the organ has, up to this time, labored under defects that 
necessarily arise out of the false plan of its arrangement. and that 
are utterly remediless without a change in the plan. ‘That plan 
has been to accomplish a series of 13 scales by 12 notes to each 
octave, and to employ precisely the same notes for the two scales 
of six sharps and six flats. 

Here are two impossibilities: two falsehoods at starting. The 
plan assumes that the scale of 6 sharps is identical with that of 
6 flats, and that one fixed note may occupy a right place in the 
position it is to take in different scales. Both are utter falsehoods : 
complete impossibilities. 

Take a series of perfect fifths—at which interval only a mod- 
ulation can rightly proceed,—and when we have advanced in a 
series on the keys of an organ to the twelfth degree, reaching the 
same finger key from which we started, we find that the last fifth 
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in the series lands us above the pitch from which we started: that 
is, beginning with C, we do not return to C again, in unison or 
octave by a series of fifths, but are a comma above it. On this 
result, Gardiner has uttered this strange remark : “ This inexplic- 
able difficulty no one has attempted to solve; the deity seems to 
have left it in an unfinished state to show his inscrutable power,” 
Imprisoned within the key board of a piano-forte, this writer 
seems astonished, that the deity has not so conformed the eter- 
nal law of proportions to the factitious key board of man, as 
to make twelve scales of harmonic progression come back pre- 
cisely to the pitch from which they started: since they terminate 
precisely on the same black or white key on the key board in- 
vented by man! But why should they come to the same pitch? 
As an algebraist would state the question, it would run thus: 


Why is not $|'? equal to 4|7? Would it not be a wonder indeed, 
if it were? We take § the length of a string, and 3 of the re- 
mainder, moving thus, by perfect fifths, to the 12th division; and 
then we divide the same string for the seven octaves through 
which we pass on the key board, halving it 7 times over: and at 
the close shall we call on a higher power to show the reason why 
we have not, by these two processes, arrived at the same point on 
the string? This astonishment that an impossibility is not accom- 
plished, comes of imprisonment in the key board with its twelve 
notes only. An impossibility—a falsehood—is attempted ; to 
make a complete circuit ; to come back in a progression of scales 
to the scale precisely from which we started. Here is the first 
fatal defect to true harmony in the organ. We will have our key 
board represent a certain number of scales perfectly returning into 
themselves in a circle—sharping one way to the black key on the 
board between F and G, by a series of 6 scales, and flatting the 
other way to the same black key by a series of 6 scales, we will 
have it that the 6th scale in the sharps is identical with the 6th 
scale in the flats. But this circle of scales is by mathematical 
demonstration an impossibility. The old plan of the organ insists 
that we shall have this cirele. And this is the first impossibility 
attempted—the first falsehood asserted—that twelve scales bring 
us back to the pitch of the key note from which we started : that 
the scale of 6 sharps is identical in pitch with the scale of 6 flats. 

The other impossibility attempted in the old plan of the organ 
is that of making twelve fixed tones in an octave, accomplish 
twelve scales of correct intervals: in other words, making one 
fixed note occupy a right position in the place it is made to take 
in representing its parts in all the scales. The relative arrange- 
ment of pitch in the notes of twelve correct scales, when these 
scales are placed at harmonic and true distance from each other, 
requires at least 36 notes of different pitch within the compass of 
the octave. ‘This is a truth that will not bend to the accommo- 
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dation of our instruments: but to which our instruments must 
bend, if they would accomplish correct music. The plan of the 
organ has been to deny this trath—to accomplish an impossibility 
—to make twelve fixed tones represent correctly 36 tones: to 
make each single tone take the place of three diflering ones and 
take them correctly. Is not that aiming at an imposibility? Is it 
not holding forth a falsehood ? 

Now these two impossibilities aimed at in the plan of the organ 
hitherto,—these falsehoods which it upholds,—encumber it with 
the necessity of departing from true harmony, and of compromis- 
ing the difficulty, as far as possible, by means of what is called 
temperament. ‘The organ builders have said, ‘‘ We will make 
twelve scales without any additional pipes to represent the neces- 
sary harmonic changes ;” and that gives to the building—not of 
music, but of the organ—a slanting foundation. ‘“ We will make 
6 sharps equal to 6 flats:” and that makes the twelve rooms 
[scales], buiit upon the foundation, a complete circle. 

But this circle of rooms ona slant foundation, springs from 
falsehood. ‘This house of round les, harbors a wolf, who howls 
at every door and upon every floor; who is lawful heir to the 
building; who can not be expelled from the precincts till the 
building itself is destroyed ; and whom the friends of the build- 
ing seek to pacify, as well as they may, by the temperament they 
give to his howlings. In other words, two sources of discord are 
introduced into the plan: and temperament becomes a necessity, 
in order to distribute the discord in a manner to render it the 
least offensive. The very object of temperament is to remedy, 
as far as possible, the evil and discord arising from the false plan 
of the building. Would it not be better to change the plan of 
the building, and be rid entirely of the offense, if that were pos- 
sible ? Yet some people seem in love with temperament,—it would 
seem for temperament’s sake—temperament of discords—that 
‘barbarous invention,’ as an able writer says of it, “for saving 
trouble by playing out of tune—for playing in many keys by 
playing in no key at all—for trying how much discordance the 
ear can be induced to bear, instead of how much harmony it can 
be accustomed to demand.” Yet what temperament will you 
have? Shall it be equal? Then what expression is given to one 
scale different from another by means of temperament? For all, 
in that one respect, are alike. Shall it be unequal? Then what 
is shown, but the greater necessity for escaping from all resort to 
temperament whatsoever, by the greater contrast presented to the 
ear in approaching the pleasure of concord in some scales and 
plunging deeper into the horrors of discord in others? 

Now this Euharmonic organ starts on a plan to escape entirely 
the sources of discord which have rendered temperament neces- 
sary. By means of very simple mechanism, it brings under the 
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command of the key-board the necessary changes of pipes on the 
wind chest to perfect the scale to each ‘tonic’ assumed among the 
keys. ‘The way is open to produce a far better progression of in- 
tervals in each scale than can possibly be approached on the old 
plan ; and for carrying the scales, with the same degree of per- 
fection, to all the extent demanded by written music. What more 
would you seek in the instrument? 

When Handel, Bach, Haydn, and other great composers, filled 
up a score, they sat down to employ those colorings and shades— 
to borrow from a sister art—upon the ground-work of their plan, 
which their keen perceptive faculties saw to be in perfect harmo- 
ny atid keeping with their design. ‘They did not dip their pen- 
cils in any physical organ,—to take out a series of tempered dis- 
cords—sharp thirds, flat fifths, &c.—to seek the special effect of 
equal temperament, or of some bad and intolerable scale iu the 
unequal temperament. Any reflecting person, acquainted with 
their scores, will see no evidence there of any other design than of 
weaving together the elements of perfect harmony, in accordant or 
temporarily discordant combinations, with the occasional introduc- 
tion, into the scale on which they were moving, of chromatic inter- 
vals, borrowed from the adjoining sharps or flats appropriate to the 
scale. There is not a shadow of evidence that their lofty and pure 
conceptions grovelled below the lofty ideal of perfect scales of har- 
mony, or sought to interweave in their fabric the restless and un- 
quiet turbulence of an unharmonious instrumeni as the staple. 
They doubtless were the most sensitive of all persons to the slight- 
est false harmony that might occur in the representations of their 
scores, and could not but sigh, as they sat at the organ pressing 
the bank of keys correctly with their fingers, that they could not 
bring from the pipes on the wind-chest, a perfect response of their 
conceptions in the sounds wafted to their ears. Doubtless, they 
had in view special instruments often in their compositions ; in 
order to secure the effect of the peculiar qualities of sound or pitch 
belonging to those particular instruments; but, surely, never for 
seeking any peculiar deviations from a true scale of harmony. 

The amount is, that, in the organ on its old plan, the great 
masters of music doubtless rejoiced, as an instrument in their 
hands of great power, convenient to place at their own command 
a representation of the various parts in movement on their scores, 
and approaching at least near to true scales of harmony : as the 
best instrument they could have at that time for these purposes. 
But will any one pretend that they liked it for the very reason 
that it did not attain perfect harmony: and that for this single 
reason they would prefer it to another that, being like it in all 
other respects, should exceed it in this one respect, in representing 
atrue scale in perfect harmony? Would they, all other things 
equal, have given the preference to an organ with imperfect scales 
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above one with perfect scales, were the latter possible? For to 
this one simple point the whole question is reduced ; whether all 
other things equal in respect to the tones of an organ, perfect scales 
that produce complete harmony are to be preferred, or imperfect 
ones that bring in constant and remediless discords. Remember 
too, it is not a question whether all movements shall be smooth 
only, on the simple chords; for perfect scales with adjoining chro- 
matic notes at command, give all the opportunities needed for the 
temporary shadings of music. All lawful discord, brought in for 
effect, can be procused on the perfect scales, at will and with ex- 
actness, with a return to the perfect again; while an imperfect 
scale is so darkly shaded and rough in all its combinations that, 
like a picture too dark in its impression, the deep shadings lose 
half their effect, and there is no return possible to the pleasing 
contrast of perféct light and harmony. 

What then lies in the way of welcoming to our churches the 
Euharmonic organ, with its capacity of perfect scales and their 
attendant euharmonic intervals up to the fifth scale sharp, and 
down to the fifth scale flat? If a musical composer carries his sig- 
nature to six sharps, he has no instrument in the organ to repre- 
sent that degree in both flats and sharps; and if he extends his 
signature to seven sharps or seven flats, he writes—he knows not 
what—that which no instrument on earth can represent, and which 
forms no difference, appreciable to his own musical perceptions as 
a composer, from either of the semitones between which he puts 
down his unrepresentable scale. 

Why then not leave our musical scales at these points of ex- 
tent with no open door between them? You are an organist, per- 
haps, and want a free scope of modulations in a complete circuit : 
to go acomplete circle, sharping; to go a complete circle, flat- 
ting; at any rate, to go a complete circle. But is that necessary 
to accomplish any of the ends of church music ? 

To attempt a perfect circle—to bring the scale of six sharps 
and that of six flats into one—is attempting an impossibility ; is 
bringing a wolf into the building for the mere sport of the manip- 
ulator on twelve keys, so that he may run around the whole house 
in a circle with a wolf ever barking at his heels. But is that ne- 
cessary for the music of the church? 

If one wants the sport of fingering, let him take the piano, in 
even temperament: and then, all his unevenesses that are out of 
the line of true harmony, will almost blend, in the absence of new 
concussions of the strings: but not so, where two organ pipes, 
sounding with full breath and in loud tone, wave forth the bound- 
ing howls of unsymmetrical vibrations. 

But you say the old plan is near the truth ; the difference is 
very small. But things are small or great in relation to things af- 
fected by them. An inch, more or less, is nothing to change the 
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diameter of the great globe we inhabit ; but on the smooth surface 
of a mirror, or on the sharp edge of a cutting instrument, or piled 
up on the bridge of a nose, it is an affair of great consequence— 
very much in the way. So say we to the inevitable discords that 
temperament seeks in vain to cover up and hide. 

Whether the Euharmonic organ discourses better music than 
the organ on the old plan, let the ears judge. Place it side by 
side with one on the old plan, and let them perform one after 
another the same score, and successively through the different 
scales, and let him that hath ears to hear judge and decide. We 
venture to predict a favorable decision, as to the superior harmony 
of the new organ, from any jury; composed of amateurs, artists, 
authors, pianists, vocalists, or, in a musical sense, the undistin- 
guished populace. 

That the invention will be looked upon askant by the organ- 
ist for its new demands on his skill, and by organ builders for its 
encroachment into their domains, is to be expected, at least for a 
while ; but if it isa real improvement on the instrument, it is 
destined to spread nevertheless. It has set up a plan, that, with- 
out innovation on the key board ; without resort like Liston’s to 
uncertain shadings on the voice of pipes ; depending on the com- 
mand to the key board of pipes of fixed tune, secures—to say 
the least—a degree of perfect harmony that can never be ap- 
proached on the old plan. 

To say that there are no difficulties encumbering the plan of 
the Euharmonic organ, would not be true: yet the difficulties, in 
our opinion, are sacrifices well compensated by the superior har- 
mony and melody obtained from the instrument. 

A scale pedal is ever to be regulated by the organist: and this 
requires, beyond tracing the letters of his score on the key board 
and managing the usual pedals and the swell, that he discern 
ever the scale on which the score is moving; and that at every 
change, he select at once the right modulation pedal. ‘This can 
be done: but the greater task imposed on the skill of the organist 
is obvious. But what is quite as obvious as the increase of his 
task, is the far richer melody and harmony gained from the 
instrument at this little cost of skill and care. Why then shall 
the player refuse this new contribution levied on his skill? He 
is inducted into his office for the sake of the music of the 
church ; and which is most worthy and imperious, that he should 
refuse the necessary attention to his task, or that he should im- 
prove the songs of worship in the house of God? But the history 
of instruments in the past, shows that changes in them which 
improve their voice or their compass in the scales, have never been 
rejected on account of the new difficulties imposed upon the ex- 
ecution. When improvements were made on the capacity of the 
flute, by means of numerous keys so arranged as to be easily 
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thumbed and fingered, the flute artists readily made themselves 
masters of the improved instrument for the sake of its extended 
scales. And this must ever be the rule of progress, that the skill 
of artists must rise to all attainable improvements in the music of 
instruments. 

Beside this difficulty attending the new instrument, it is true, 
also, that with an instrument of the same dimeusions on the old 
plan and on the new, the new is reduced in respect to the capac- 
ity for introducing stops. That is; the same extent of wind- 
chest, if occupied with 36 pipes to an octave on every stop, can 
not accommodate as many stops, as if occupied with only 12 pipes 
to an octave. ‘I‘his is precisely the difference. The question 
then is simply as to the comparative yalue of interweaving stops 
only of harmony, or stops only that are discordant? By the in- 
creased ratio of expense, you may have an equal number of stops 
ineach: is the diflerence too much to pay for the purity of all the 
scales and the sweet and perfect harmony that forever results? 
Remember, too, that in the new plan, every stop adds its voice in 
concert with sweet harmony; while on the old plan, every stop 
added, but increases the noise of discord. In one region purity 
ever reigns: in the other, never ceasing discord is present. Which 
is most valuable in the songs of the sanctuary? 

[t may be said again, that the complication of mechanism and 
increase of pipes belonging to the new plan, will require more 
outlays in keeping both in working order: that we must call in 
more often, the services of the repairer and the tuner. As to the 
mechanism, we see not why it will not abide, without repair, as 
long as that of the old plan: such is its simplicity, strength, ease 
of action, noiselessness. As to tuning, the new plan presents an 
easier and surer field for the tuner to fix his pipes aright in every 
scale, than belongs to the old plan; and the pipes themselves are 
as sure at least, to retain their pitch on the new plan as the other. 
And surely it is more easy to endure slight variations from the 
perfect, than, beginning with the imperfect, to wander into more 
intolerable discord. 

These are the only matters of weight that come into the com- 
parison of the plans, to affect a choice between them: and in our 
view, they leave the whole question to turn simply on the differ- 
ence of the music produced ; between perfect intonation and har- 
mony, and imperfection in both: on which question, no ear, on 
trial, can fail to crave and demand the perfect. 

If in advocating the new plan and condemning the old, any 
think that it is a musical heresy to depart from the time-venerated 
organ employed hitherto in the church, we will reply, in the 
words of another, with which we close our article: “The whole 
gothicism of temperament may be suspected to have come in 
with monks and organs: which is not saying that organs should 
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be abolished, but that they should be made to play in tune in 
such variety of keys as may be found consistent with practical 
convenience, and that this is of vastly more importance than being 
adorned with all the trumpet and hautboy stops that can be found 
in Haarlem. Humanity dearly loves being in tune: and the first 
sectarian chapel owner who shall have the spirit to build an En- 
harmonic organ at half the expense of one with the ordinary 
number of useless stops, will find his account in it in the exten- 
sion of his heresy.’”’* 





4, 5. Wood. 


Art. IX.—THE QUESTION! ARE YOU READY FOR 
THE QUESTION? 


Speech of the Hon. Henry Cray, of Kentucky, on taking up his 
compromise resolutions on the subject of slavery. Delivered 
in Senate, Feb. 5th and 6th, 1850. New York: Stringer & 
Townsend. 1850. 


Speeches of Hon. Joun C. Catnoun and Hon. Danier Wes- 
ster, on the subject of slavery. Delivered in the Senate of 
the United States, March, 1850. New York: Stringer & 
Townsend. 


Speeches of Hon. Wittiam H. Sewarp and Hon. Lewis Cass, on 
the subject of slavery. Delivered, &&. New York: Stringer 
& Townsend. 


We have, read these speeches with deep interest ; and now, 
with an occasional reference to them and perhaps to some others, 
We propose to make a shorter one ourselves. Until recently, the 
question which agitated the minds of the people of this country 
respecting slavery, was simply whether this system, on the soil 
it already occupies, should or should not be abolished. The 
struggle on the part of its advocates was, to preserve and uphold 
it where it already exists; while the mass of the people in the 
free States were generally convinced that it ought, in the moral 
aspect of the question, to be abolished even on the soil it now 
holds as itsown. It is indeed universally admitted among us that 
slavery in the states can, legally, be abolished only by, the states 
themselves ; and yet there are, in the North and in the West, but 
few we suppose, who do not rank themselves against slavery, 
and but few who would not rejoice to see it abolished in the 
District of Columbia by the action of the federal government. 





* Westminster Review, April, 1832, page 453. 
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As we just now said, the position which men have held in 
respect to slavery, has been simply a position on the one side or 
the other of this question of “abolition.” The question whether 
it should or should not be abolished, is not the main question now. 
A question, at this moment infinitely more important than that, 
has arisen and is soon to be decided. We fear indeed that the 
question may be put and carried, against God, and humanity too, 
before even these pages may be read, and indeed before we have 
laid down our pen. 

What is the question? The question is whether this govern- 
ment, besides consenting not to hasten the death of slavery where 
it has its being, shall extend and perpetuate it, in order to main- 
tain an equilibrium, an everlasting equilibrium of power between 
slave representation and free, on the floor of Congress; whether, 
for every newly admitted state in which men are permitted to 
have a system of government based on the principles of our dec- 
laration of Independence, another state must be given up to 
slavery. T'hat ts the question. 

It is not, we think, so much a question in issue between polit- 
ical parties in the free, states, as it is a question between a few 
hundred thousand slaveholders on the one hand, and the great 
body of freemen in the Northern and Western states, and no small 
body too, in the Southern states. It is a naked question be- 
tween liberty and slavery, light and darkness, and as we hope to 
make it appear, between right and wrong. Shall slavery then be 
extended over any territory now free? Shall we enlarge its 
scope? Shall we give this vast pyramid of oppression a broader 
base to rest upon? Shall we infuse new life into a system which 
we had begun to hope, might at some distant day dissolve and 
disappear before “the law and the prophets?” Nay, that is not 
the question—whether we are willing to do this—but it is, must 
we do it? What is the language we hear in the citadel of the 
Union? They tell us this government shall use its authority 
to extend slavery and thus maintain if possible an equilibrium 
here between liberty and slavery, or (have mercy on us!) the 
Union shall be dissolved! Surely, if there was ever need of 
special prayer to the God of heaven, we need itnow. And what 
shall be our prayer ?—that God may interpose and save us from 
the calamity which these men threaten ?—that he will, by all 
means, preserve the Union, whatever sacrifice of principle on 
our part may be needed to preserve it?) Shall we with an un- 
godly and unmanly timidity pray that the Union may be pre- 
served by sacrificing “the law and the prophets?” We will 
offer no such prayer. We see no terror in such menaces, and if 
we did, we would pray first for the preservation of the law and 
the prophets, and secondly for the Union. We will pray that the 
representatives of our own and of every other free state may, in 
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this time of their peculiar temptation, have manliness enough 
conscience enough, to resist a demand so monstrous and stand 
true—to the North? No! to humanity and to God. If thus 
the Union may be preserved, may God preserve it! for we dread 
its dismemberment. 

But will these advocates of slavery dissolve this government 
unless it consent to cherish slavery as sacredly as it cherishes 
freedom, and to use its power to perpetuate the bondage of the 
future generations of three millions of people? Will they tear 
down this structure unless we will consent that it shall be for- 
ever a heterogeneous and effervescing mass of liberty and oppres- 
sion? Let them be assured that God himself, if we undertake 
to build up and hold up such a structure as they demand, will 
ere long take this Union into his own hands and dissolve it in 
fiery indignation without any special aid from them or us. 

But let us come back to the question. Why can we not for 
the sake of peace and the Union yield to this new demand of 
slavery? In answering this question we shall speak neither for 
nor against any political party in the free states, but for men in 
every state and of every complexion. Why can we not consent 
to do this thing? Giants in intellect, men whose names have 
been known and honored here and throughout the world and 
who have spent their lives for the most part gloriously in our na- 
tional councils, tell us that they “suppose there is to be found no 
injunction against” slaveholding “ in the teachings by the Gospel 
of Christ or by any of his apostles.” And others are not want- 
ing who affirm even that the Bible sanctions and sanctifies the 
system. If this system be not against the Gospel, if the Gospel, 
the law and the prophets are not against it, why then, for the 
sake of peace we may perhaps consent to extend and _ perpetuate 
it. But have ye never read, Senators, that great and comprehen- 
sive declaration made by Jesus Christ, in which he condensed 
into one simple and brief injunction, the very sum and substance 
of the whole of God’s revealed will in respect to the duties of 
the second table of the law? Hear it! Would to heaven it 
might be taken up by the millions of freemen in this broad land, 
and by three millions of bondmen, and uttered in a voice that 
might shake the foundations of the capitol, and reverberate in 
the dome of the senate chamber like the roaring of many waters! 
“ALL THINGS WHATSOEVER YE WOULD THAT MEN SHOULD DO TO 
yOU, DO YE EVEN SO TO THEM. FOR THIS Is THE Law!” This 
is God’s law, revised, condensed and republished by his owp 
Son. This is the constitution of the united states and tribes 
of mankind ! 

But how does it appear that this is an injunction against slave- 
ry, and what application has this principle to the great question 
before us. Let us see. It is demanded that this government 
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shall use its authority and influence to extend the territory of 
slavery and thus extend slave representation on the floor of Con- 

, so that an “ equilibrium” may thus be maintained if possible 
to the end of time, between the slave interest and the interest of 
the free. The object is confessedly to put new life and power 
into this waning, dying system of oppression. 

What now is this slavery which we are called upon, not in the 
most courteous terms, to increase and perpetuate? Let us meas- 
ure it by that great precept of Jesus Christ which he affirms to 
be “the law and the prophets.” Without spending a moment 
in describing the multiplied enormities which slavery always car- 
ries with it, without describing any of those atrocities which 
must needs be occurring every day, here and there, on the soil of 
slavery, and which are almost enough to provoke an armed inter- 
ference on the part of all the friends of humanity in creation, let 
us simply, in the coolest manner possible, try slavery in its naked 
abstract form, by the precept of Jesus Christ. To do this we 
need only to make a simple supposition. Let us suppose that 
those who hold slaves now, were themselves slaves, and that all 
the white men in the Union, with their sons and daughters, were 
in a state of bondage, and that the African race, or any other, 
held the supremacy over us. Suppose that our children at their 
birth became the absolute property of our masters. And suppose 
that our masters should come into the capitol and coolly propose, 
nay, demand, that the government shal] give them more slave 
territory, that our market value might be increased, and that our 
children and our children’s children to untold generations might 
be cut off from all hope of freedom—and this, to maintain an 
“equilibrium” between liberty and slavery in Congress. What 
should we, in slavery ourselves, think of the men who should 
make such a demand, or who should vote in compliance with it? 
Should we coolly suppose that the law and the prophets contain- 
ed nothing contrary to such a measure? Should we be apt to 
suppose that Jesus Christ and his apostles were tacitly on the side 
of our masters in such a course? “ All things, then, whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” And 
what would you that these men should do to you, if they were 
masters and you their slaves? Would you have them extend and 
perpetuate slavery for you and your children? Or would you 
resist a demand so atrocious while breath should last? Then 
do ye, Senators and Representatives, even so to them. ‘To do 
otherwise is one of the grossest violations of the law and the 
prophets ; one of the most monstrous iniquities that can be framed 
by law. 

But hold! we are mistaken; the argument is unsound, for 
Christ only says, “ whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them:” and slaves are not recognized as 
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men, by the laws of the slave states. They are a distinct race, 
created to be slaves, intended by their Creator as beasts of burden, 
mere property. ‘They are not men and not to be treated as men. 
Indeed! But there happens to be m the law and the prophets a 
plain, unequivocal declaration of their manhood and of their right 
toarank among men. Have ye never read that ‘God made of 
one blood all nations of men to dwell on the face of the earth ?” 
And are not the African race one of these “all nations?” God 
made them men, God calls them men, Christ died for them and 
yearns over them as men, and he claims for them the treatment 
due to men; and in the day of judgment these men and their 
wrongs will not be overlooked, and somebody, yes, somebody 
must answer for their wicked oppression. If they are degraded 
men, their degradation is not of God, but of their brother-man. 

We know indeed, that in the laws of the slave states thése 
Africans are regarded simply as chattels and not as men, but in 
the law which is higher than those laws, they are declared to be 
men. But at all events, say some, they are recognized as prop- 
erty and not as men in the constitution of the United States. 
Far from it. Unjustly as they are treated in this instrument, they 
are divested by it, as has been well said in your hearing, Senators, 
of only two-fifths of their manhood. This constitution recog- 
nizes full “three-fifths” of every slave as standing in the rank 
of manhood, and these three-fifths of him are represented in Con- 
gress, (by men of another complexion, it is true,) not as so much 
property, but as so much of humanity. In the only other instance 
in which they are alluded to, they are spoken of not as cattle or 
as chattels, but as “ persons,” ‘“ persons held to service,” and it is 
a matter of history that the framers of that instrument did _posi- 
tively refuse to employ any term which might seem to recognize 
on the part of the national government, any right of property in 
man. 

The broad precept of our Savior is as fully applicable to our 
treatment of the African race, as it is to our relations with men 
of our own color. And now if this be not God’s injunction 
against slavery, it is nevertheless God’s injunction, and it ts 
against slavery, and every other wrong. It will finally over- 
throw it. But how long, O God, how long before that time shall 
come? If the representatives of freedom in our national coun- 
cils prove recreant now, how long must these millions remain in 
bondage ? 

“ The question! the question!” Shall we then, can we agree 
to extend and perpetuate such a wrong as this, without renounc- 
ing our allegiance to the throne of God? Shall we yield one jot 
or tittle in as plain and palpable a case of right and wrong as 
ever occurred or can occur in human legislation ? 
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What are “the circumstances” in which this demand is made? 
What pretext is presented? Why, a new state has sprung into 
being on the Pacific, in which the people have ordained—heaven 
pardon the offense—that every man among them may remain a 
man. And they ask to be admitted to full communion with the 
states of this Union. ‘These are the circumstances. Do they 
afford any pretext whatever for the demand that some new slave 
state or states shall come into the Senate to keep pace with lib- 
erty in her onward march ? 

Must we give our consent to a great wrong, a clear violation 
of natural justice—(we will not use the more fashionable word, 
for it has too much of a political sound, and we are no politicians 
now )—must we in the right use of language, agree to “frame 
mischief by a law,” and so pay for the privilege of doing an act 
of simple justice to the people of California? Must we consent 
to force the iron heel of oppression still more deeply into the 
neck of the enslaved race, because this new state has ordained to 
treat men of every color as men? Oh, but can we not yielda 
little for this once for the sake of peace and the Union? They do 
not demand our money ; it will not affect our property, it will do 
us no harm here in the free states to make a few more slave 
states in a far distant portion of the Republic; it will not affect 
our peace and happiness; we shall not hear the clanking of the 
new chains we impose and rivet; our sensibilities will never be 
disturbed by the horrors of these new slave markets and prisons 
that we help to erect ; and then too the men and women are not yet 
born who are to be the principal victims of this “ extension,” and 
we shall all die and be out of the way before they appear, and it 
will come down upon them most mysteriously as a great “ organ- 
ic’ sin. And besides, if we will only consent to yield a little in 
this crisis, we shall double the value of “ property’”—personal 
property of course—in the Southern states, and slaveholders will 
be highly gratified and perhaps make some of us President of the 
United States. Certainly, gentlemen, this is a consideration to 
be thought of. 

Can we not then be so obliging for this once, especially as our 
refusal may tempt them to dissolve the Union and abolish the pres- 
idential office itself? All that we are called upon on our part to 
sacrifice in this matter, as we have somewhere seen it asserted 
recently by somebody in Congress, is “only a sentiment,” only 
a sentiment that we are cherishing here about slavery. And what, 
pray, is a “sentiment?” One definition given us by the great 
master of our language, which we think will suit the present case, 
is, “a decision of the mind formed by deliberation or reasoning.” 
It is sometimes, as in the present case, a decision of the mind in 
relation to some great moral question, and a decision based on 
some great principle or precept in “the law and the prophets.” 

Vow. VIII. 38 
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All that we are required to do then, is simply to do violence toa 
deliberate decision of our minds, formed in the light of God's 
revelation! We are only called upon to perpetrate a new out- 
rage upon the slaves and their posterity! to perpetuate a system 
which, besides its intrinsic injustice, is ruinous to the real interests 
of the South itself, as many of the Southern people, if not a 
majority, know and feel. 

For our part we do verily fear the thing will somehow be 
brought about. But God forbid it! Let it never become a part of 
the history of this Union, that when its greatest curse was at 
least beginning to languish, and giving to the poor African some 
faint but cheering promise that it might, at some distant day, die 
and disappear, this government with its own hands tenderly nurs- 
ed the gasping monster and would not even let it die! Who has 
faith to ask that God would preserve and cherish a national gov- 
ernment that could thus deliberately repeal and repudiate the law 
and the prophets? 

On a certain occasion a man came to Jesus Christ in deep afilic- 
tion, earnestly beseeching him to cast the devil out of his son. It 
was a very sad and alarming case. ‘The possession was one that 
would not yield to the prayers and measures of the disciples. Je- 
sus in the plenitude of his compassion and power instantly re- 
buked the demon and he departed out of the child. And why, 
said the disciples, could not we cast him out? Jesus in his reply 
gave them to understand that “this kind,’ the kind of demon 
which had possessed that child, “ went not out but by prayer and 
fasting.” Without undertaking to say whether the spirit which 
has taken possession of some of our national counsellors, and 
has caused them to give out some very strange utterances in these 
days, is exactly one of that genus or not—leaving it to the eye 
and ear-witnesses of these strange phenomena in Washington, to 
determine of what “kind” and of what degree of moral dignity 
the spirit is which possesses so many of the wise meu there 
—we can not at all events but feel, in this latitude, that the case 
is indeed a sad one, and that it calls for much prayer if not for 
fasting, on the part of all the disciples of Christ in the Union. 
This lust of power, this thirst for political advancement, “ the 
spirit” with which too many seem to be possessed, is one of “ the 
kind” that can not reasonably be expected to depart out of them 
without the most earnest prayer on the part of all who know how 
to pray. 

But can we do nothing but pray? Yes, verily; many things; 
and among them, one certainly. We can at least whisper a word 
of “courage” in the ear of our own immediate Representatives 
in Congress, and of all other Representatives of the free, by 
whom this great, this greatest question is soon to be determined. 
We can remind them at least that “the law and the prophets,” 
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that God and all enlightened nations and even Mexico and Tur- 
key, are on the one side, and on the other a dying, and we hope, 
doomed system of oppression, fearful as it still is in its power and 
influence over the destinies of the nation. 

God prosper the right and ¢hus preserve the Union; or, let 
him take it into his own hands and do with it what seemeth 
good in his sight. “If it be possib/e, let this cup,” this bitter 
cup, pass from us! Nevertheless, if not—then “Tay kingdom 
come and thy will be done.” 


— - — ~——————— 


} 


' Ge Wey? or Ba , 

The foregoing remarks relate only tothe great question by the 
side of which all others now pending are of little urgency—the 
question whether slavery, shall be extended into our new terri- 
tories either by the express legislation, or by the connivance or 
tacit consent of Congress. Our collaborator who has uttered his 
own feelings, and ours, on the preceding pages, has abstained 
from all critical examination of the speeches to which he has 
made reference. But since his remarks were written, a new edi- 
tion of Mr. Webster’s speech has made its appearance, as revised, 
corrected and enlarged by the author, and dedicated by him to 
the people of Massachusetts.* A speech from that illustrious 
Senator on a great contested question of national policy—a speech 
reported under his own revision and with his finishing touches, 
and solemuly dedicated “ with the deepest sense of obligation” to 
the people of the state which has so long been proud of his re- 
nown—is such an event in our politics and in the history of our 
literature, as can not be unworthy of critical attention. 

We confess that we are the more moved to some strictures on 
Mr. Webster’s speech by the public testimonial which several 
hundred citizens in Boston and its vicinity—some of them men 
of the highest standing—have been induced to subscribe, profess- 
ing their unqualified approbation of what the great man has said, 
and lauding him as the savior of his country. 

Our first remark then is, that the speech, taken as a whole, is 
not, intellectually and rhetorically, such a speech as might have 
been expected of Mr. Webster at such a crisis. As an oration it 
seems to us quite inferior to that last Demosthenean effort of Mr. 
Calhoun, in which he gave his dying testimony in behalf of the 
great principles for which he had been so long and earnestly, and 
yet so preposterously contending. Still more is it unequal to 
some of the earlier speeches to which Mr. Webster owes so much 
of his celebrity as an orator. How far inferior is it, in the high- 
est qualities of eloquence, to that memorable defense of New 


* Speech of Hon. Daxter. Wensrer, on Mr. Clay's Resolutions, dc. Washington; 
Gideon & Co. 8vo, pp. 64. 
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England and the Constitution, the reply to Hayne. And the 
reason is not that the powers of the orator are beginning to fail; 
it is rather that his great powers had no free scope. If we mis- 
take not, there is a lurking sense of embarrassment from begin- 
ning to end—the conscious want of a heroic will—the painful 
feeling of having no great principle to stand for; and it is this 
that makes him show more like Samson shorn than like him 
who bore away the gates of Gaza. The finest portion of the 
speech, and one well worthy of the author’s fame, is the part 
in which he speaks of the union, and shows, out of the fullness 
of a strong and glowing mind, the utter madness of those who 
threaten to dissolve thie Leica. 

But in dealing with the speech we can not spend our time on 
matters of merely rhetorical criticism. We pass at once to graver 
work ; for the speech is to be considered not as the work of a 
literary artist merely, an exhibition of eloquence, but as a speci- 
men of statesmanship, an instance of a great statesman’s way of 
dealing with great questions of policy and duty. 

We come then to the examination of Mr. Webster’s position in 
regard to the question, the great question of the times, the ques- 
tion whether slavery shall be prohibited in the territories. On 
this question Mr. Webster’s position is not that of President Tay- 
lor’s, who proposes that the territories be left to the action of the 
existing Mexican laws, without any interference on the part of 
Congress, till the inhabitants of each territory shall do as the 
people of California have already done. It is not that of Mr. 
Clay, who proposes that Congress shall organize territorial gov- 
ernments in the usual form without the proviso of the ordinance 
of 1787, but with a declaration that the Mexican law abolishing 
slavery is in force till repealed by some competent legislative au- 
thority. It is not that of the “free soil party” and of many 
others, who propose that territorial governments be established 
with a distinct and positive prohibition of slavery. What is it 
then? It is simply to do what the great slave-breeding and slave- 
trading interest demands. The illustrious Senator whom Massa- 
chusetts has so long delighted to honor, the great New Englander 
whose name and fame are spread through the civilized world, an- 
nounces his definite determination to vote against the prohibition 
of slavery in any territory now under the jurisdiction of Congress. 

We do not think it important for us to inquire into the consist- 
ency of this with Mr. Webster’s past character and professions. 
Much less can we here concern ourselves with his motives in 
taking this position. Let others agitate if they will the question 
of his consistency. Let the people of Massachusetts judge 
whether he has violated the pledges which were implied in his 
character and history, and whether he has forsaken the principles 
which he was understood to profess when they last committed to 
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him the trust of legislation for the Union. Of his motives let 
coming ages judge when his whole career—what is now fu- 
ture as well as what is passed—shall be reviewed at the tribunal 
of impartial history. Nay, of his motives let God judge before 
whom all things are naked and open, and who is no respecter of 
persons. Strong imputations of inconsistency and of dishonesty 
in such cases are efficient enough for the purpose of annoyance 
and provocation, but ordinarily they contribute little to the ad- 
vancement of truth and justice. We have to do only with Mr. 
Webster’s determination to vote against the prohibition of slavery 
in the territories. 

And what reason does he give for such a determination? Does 
he hold, with the followers of Mr. Calhoun, that slavery, instead 
of being, wherever it exists, a merely local institution, created, 
defined, upheld, by the law or the prescription of the Jocality,—is 
elevated by the Constitution of the United States into a national 
institution, and goes of course wherever the sovereignty of the 
union isextended? Notat all. Does he hold with Mr. Cass that 
Congress has no constitutional right to legislate for the people of 
the territories; no right to establish order and justice, and to pro- 
tect the weak against the strong; but is bound simply to provide 
for the selling of the public lands, and to let the inhabitants of 
each territory set up their own laws and institutions as accident 
or their own discretion may determine, however barbarous, how- 
ever inconsistent with liberty and the public welfare, however 
contrary ‘to justice, those laws and institutions may happen to be ? 
Not at all. On the contrary he argues at great length, and most 
conclusively, that Congress has constitutional power to prohibit 
slavery in the territories. He shows that at the formation of the 
federal constitution there was no great diversity of opinion be- 
tween the North and the South in regard to slavery; that “ both 
parts of the country held it equally an evil, a moral and political 
evil ;” that “the eminent men, the most eminent men, and nearly 
all the conspicuous politicians of the South held that slavery was 
an evil, a blight, a blast, a mildew, a scourge, and a curse.” He 
shows that in the Convention which framed the Constitution these 
were the predominant views and feelings; and that the question 
was, with “the great men of the South” no less than with the 
great men of the North, not how to extend slavery, uot how to 
guarantee its perpetuity, not how to nationalize it and to make it 
the cherished and darling institution of the national government, 
but “how to deal with it as an evil,’ how to arrest its progress 
and to hasten itsextinction. He shows that between the framers 
of the glorious ordinance of 1787, in the Congress then sitting at 
New York, and the framers of the glorious Constitution, in the 
Convention then sitting at Philadelphia, there was a perfect mutual 
understanding ; and that the same views and feelings in regard 
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to slavery which in the one consecrated the whole national domain 
to freedom absolutely and forever, by a unanimous vote of all the 
states, and by a unanimous vote of every man from every southern 
state, dictated in the other all the provisions of the federal consti- 
tution. Thus he shows not only that the Constitution gives to 
Congress power over slavery in the territories, but that the power 
was given with no other expectation than that it would be ex- 
ercised for the prohibition of slavery. We thank him for the 
lucid argument, and we pray it may sink deep into the hearts of 
those whose eyes this speech has opened so miraculously to his 
high merit and authority as an expounder of the Constitution. 
What then is Mr. Webster’s reason for his determination to 
vote against the prohibition of slavery? Is it that slavery is in his 
eyes a desirable institution, such as a wise lawgiver would incor- 
porate with the very being of an infant commonwealth, to diffuse 
its influence through the whole structure of society from age to 
age, to determine with a potency superior to every other influence 
the laws, ideas, habits and manners of the people, the distribution 
of property, and the comparative dignity of labor and of idleness ? 
No! He has no such thought. On the contrary there is one 
manly and glowing paragraph in which he utters himself, and 
speaks more like a statesman than like the counsel of the negro- 
breeders. It is the paragraph in which he replies to a Senator 
from Louisiana who had “taken pains to run a contrast between 
the slaves of the South and the laboring people of the North, 
giving the preference in all points of condition, and comfort, and 
happiness, to the slaves of the South.” The reply is worthy of 
the man. ‘“ Who are the laboring people of the North? ‘They 
are the North. They are the people who cultivate their own 
farms with their own hands; freeholders, educated men, inde- 
pendent men. Let me say, sir, that five-sixths of the whole 
property of the North is in the hands of the laborers of the North; 
they cultivate their farms, they educate their children, they pro- 
vide the means of independence; if they are not freeholders, 
they earn wages; these wages accumulate, are turned into cap- 
ital, into new freeholds, and small capitalists are created. That 
is the case, and such the course of things among the industrious 
and frugal. And what can these people think when so respecta- 
ble and worthy a man as the member from Louisiana undertakes 
to prove that the absolute ignorance and the abject slavery of the 
South are more in conformity with the high purposes and destiny 
of immortal, rational, human beings, than the educated, the in- 
dependent, free labor of the North?” Words fitly spoken, “ like 
apples of gold in pictures of silver!” And yet this institution 
underlying the whole fabric of society—this worst form of social- 
ism—this “absolute ignorance and abject slavery” of the laboring 
people, is the institution which Mr. Webster is determined not to 
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prohibit in the territories, and for the licensing of which, over a 
domain that might be inhabited by millions of industrious free- 
men, he gives not only a silent vote, but all his personal influence 
and the sanction of his great name. 

Why, we ask again—why is this?) What is the reason of a 
determination so contrary to the live of an enlarged and enlight- 
ened statesmanship? Does the orator hold that though slavery is 
disastrous to the commonwealth, hindering the growth of states, 
“a blight, a blast, a mildew, a scourge and a curse,” there is 
after all no intrinsic injustice in it; and it may therefore be per- 
mitted by way of compromise, as a true patriot would consent to 
impoverish his country, and to bring a blight and a blast upon its 
productiveness, for the sake of some higher good? No! His 
opinion on the intrinsic justice or injustice of slavery as an insti- 
tution is not indeed pronounced peremptorily as it might have 
been on such occasion; but he does not attempt to disguise it nor 
could it be utterly suppressed. ‘The Greeks, he says, with their 
“ingenious philosophy,” “found or sought to find a justification 
for slavery exactly upon the grounds which have been assumed 
for such a justification in this country; that is, a natural and 
original difference among the races of mankind, and the infe- 
riority of the black or colored race to the white.” And is there 
any force in the argument? No, “they did not show,” he says, 
“by any close process of logic, that if this were true, the more 
intelligent and the stronger had therefore a right to subjugate the 
weaker.” What better demonstration can there be than these 
well chosen words give, of the injustice and indefensibleness 
of slavery as an institution? The more intelligent and the 
stronger assuming the right, not merely to protect and govern, 
but “to subjugate the weaker”—to lay a yoke upon them, to use 
them as cattle! And where he represents the moral judgment of 
the North as to the intrinsic injustice of the institution, is there 
any reason to doubt that he utters the decision of his own moral 
sense? The judgment of the North is “that slavery is a wrong; 
that it is founded merely in the right of the strongest; and that 
itis an oppression, like unjust wars, like all those conflicts by 
which a mighty nation subjects a weaker to its will; and that 
slavery in its nature, whatever may be said of the modifications 
which have taken place, is not in fact according to the meek 
spirit of the Gospel.” Nothing is plainer than that, in Mr. Web- 
ster’s personal judgment, slavery as an institution is simply and 
grossly a violation of natural right. And yet he declares his de- 
liberate and determived purpose to vote against the prohibition of 
slavery in the territories. 

The question remains, then, Why? Is there any explanation 
of the paradox? Mr. Clay and Mr. Benton hold that the Mexican 
law abolishing slavery is still in force throughout the territories of 
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our conquest. ‘This law, they say, till repealed by positive legis- 
lation, is a sufficient proviso ; inasmuch as every slave who treads 
that soil with his master’s consent becomes immediately a free- 
man. Does Mr. Webster agree with them? Is it on this ground 
that he is determined to vote against every additional security for 
liberty in those territories? Is it thus that he justifies himself in 
opposing with his voice and vote every attempt to guard those 
territories with some stronger barrier against the invasion of a 
system which would make them, not the homes and the domains 
of freemen, industrious, frugal, enlightened, but the breeding- 
places of a barbarous population born only to toil in “ absolute 
ignorance and abject slavery?” ‘Those veteran statesmen of the 
slaveholding southwest had exposed themselves to a storm of 
obloquy at home, by asserting in the capitol that the territories 
acquired from Mexico are already, by the force of their own mu- 
nicipal law, devoted to freedom. Boldly had they thrown them- 
selves into the breach. Manfully had they made known their pur- 
pose not to vote for the establishment of slavery upon soil already 
free. Does the great statesman of the North come to their aid? 
Not at all. In all this elaborate speech, there is not one word 
to confirm their position—not one word implying that in his 
opinion the Mexican laws against slavery are not abolished by the 
conquest—not one word to hinder him from appearing in the 
Supreme Court as counsel for the slaveholders, if ever the ques- 
tion shall come to that tribunal for a decision. His silence on 
this point has an ominous significance. 

The ground then, on which Mr. Webster plants himself in re- 
fusing to vote for the prohibition of slavery in the territories, is 
not that Congress has not full jurisdiction in the case ; nor that 
slavery ought not to be prohibited for high reasons of patriot- 
ism and public policy ; nor that the institution of slavery is not 
intrinsically a violation of those natural rights, the protection of 
which is the only legitimate end of government; nor that the 
territories are already secured against the invasion of slavery by* 
the municipal laws which they brought with them when they 
came under the sovereignty of the Union. What is it then? 
Simply and exclusively this. Slavery is sufficiently excluded 
from those territories by “the law of nature, of physical geogra- 
phy, the law of the formation of the earth.” “California and 
New Mexico are Asiatic in their formation and scenery.” Asiatic, 
forsooth ;—if he wanted a highly suggestive word and redolent 
of freedom only, why did he not say African? ‘The structure of 
the country is such, and the character of the soil and climate, 
that slavery there, in our American sense of the word, is just a 
“natural impossibility.” The prohibition of slavery in such a 
country “would be idle ;” and this great statesman, confiding in 
the relations of geography to slavery, “ would not take pains to 
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re-affirm an ordinance of nature, nor to re-enact the will of God.” 
The prohibition of slavery in Oregon, for which Mr. Webster 
himself voted, was, in his opinion, “entirely useless” and “ en- 
tirely senseless.” In like manner the prohibition of slavery in our 
newly conquered territories—conquered, as he himself shows, for 
the very end of extending and strengthening the institution of 
slavery—would be “for the mere purpose of a taunt or a re- 
proach.” And therefore, because slavery in these territories is a 
natural impossibility, and because “gentlemen from the South- 
ern states” have some “ pride” that might be wounded by enact- 
ing that in those territories all men shall be equally under the 
protection of Jaw and equally exempt from arbitrary power,—he 
‘desires to pour out all his heart in as plain a manuer as possible,’ 
and declares with solemn iteration that he will not vote for the 
prohibition of slavery. 

We fully consent to the proposition that Congress, as represent- 
ing the legislative sovereignty of the Union over the territories, 
ought not to prohibit slavery in any territory, “for the mere pur- 
pose of a taunt or a reproach,” or ‘for no purpose but to wound 
the pride” of the slaveholding states. But the question arises, in- 
stantaneously, whether any body in the Senate has proposed such 
a prohibition, or has argued for it, on the ground that it will an- 
swer such a purpose ; and whether it is becoming in such a man 
as Mr. Webster to insinuate, with whatever indirectness, that the 
millions of the American people who are demanding the prohibi- 
tion, are demanding it for the sake of wounding the pride of the 
South. And the question also arises whether the opposition to 
this measure—the violent and desperate opposition which pro- 
ceeds from the great slaveholding interest, is simply the earnest- 
ness of men who are afraid of a taunt ora reproach; and whether 
any senator or representative standing for that interest, has ever 
admitted for one moment that the legislative exclusion of slavery 
from these territories ‘“‘must be entirely nugatory,” or that it is 
objectionable only on the ground of its implying that slavery is 
nota good thing. We confess that the conflict in which Mr. 
Webster is so ready to concede to the slaveholding interest all 
that it demands, has never seemed to us at all like a conflict on a 
mere point of honor. Nor can we get rid of the impression that 
the only potent reason for giving up that great measure of public 
policy and of justice, the prohibition of slavery in the territo- 
ries, is one to which he has hardly alluded, and the potency of 
which over his own mind he would not willingly acknowledge 
even to himself. Mr. Webster is not so very unwilling to stg- 
matize slavery as a violation of justice and an undesirable and 
unwholesome element in a commonwealth. He has done that 
quite distinctly, and quite effectively, in this very speech; and 
the reception which this speech has found, the praise which it 
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has won for him from so many who never admired him before, 
is evidence enough that the slave-breeding and slave-trading in- 
terest, so powerful over all our political and commercial affairs, 
can endure to have slavery stigmatized—for a consideration. 
The patrons and allies of that great interest are not moving heaven 
and earth for the sake of a mere sentiment ; and we can not per- 
suade ourselves that Mr. Webster himself really regards the move- 
ment as so intended. No, the tone in which the prohibition of 
slavery is resisted by and in behalf of the parties interested in the 
extension of slavery, is not by any means the tone of men who 
are merely afraid that their self-respect, after having passed the 
ordeal unharmed so many times, will be damaged by one more re- 
enactment of the ordinance of 1787; it is rather the tone of men 
who are contending with their utmost strength for what the Sena- 
tor calls a “ describable, estimable, weighable and tangible” inter- 
est. ‘The fact is (and we are confident it is not without an effort 
that he himself has succeeded in ignoring the obvious fact.) that 
this intense and desperate struggle against the prohibition of sla- 
very is for the purpose of increasing the market value of slave prop- 
erty, and for the purpose of preventing that ruinous depression in 
the price of human flesh which must otherwise take place at no 
very distant period. ‘There is an immense commercial interest at 
the bottom of this agitation for slavery—an interest which affects 
directly or indirectly the entire commerce of the Union. Hence 
comes the desperateness of the struggle against justice; the 
Hotspur spirit is stimulated not merely by the sentiment of honor, 
but by the auri sacra fames. Hence come these projects, now 
for a Nashville Convention ; and now for an armed emigration of 
chivalrous adventurers, marching their slave cofiles across the 
continent and forcing slavery into California. Hence come the 
threats of civil war and of the dissolution of the Union—threats 
uttered in Congress itself with great seriousness, and with great 
effect upon the nerves of ancient politicians. 

We do not charge Mr. Webster with any duplicity in this mat- 
ter, or with any intentional apostasy from his principles. We 
disavow all partnership with the men who have denounced him 
in Faneuil Hall—some of them men whose malediction will help 
him more than it will harm him in the state of Massachusetts. 
But we believe that under a bias not difficult to be explained, he 
has deceived himself in regard to the importance of the question, 
and has been led to take a position altogether discreditable to his 
character as astatesman. Forgetting that the deliberate and des- 
perate earnestness with which the slaveholding interest demands 
the extension of slavery, is significant of the momentous results 
which that demand involves, he has permitted himself to be ter- 
rified by it as if there were some imminent danger which must 
be averted at any sacrifice. He has been flattered with the sug- 
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gestion that he is the man to mediate in this great conflict, and to 
save the Union and the country. And thus he has first convinced 
himself, and then has undertaken to convince the Senate and the 
public, that there is really nothing at issue which is worth con- 
tending for. 

But has he not made out his case? Is there not, as he says, 
a “natural impossibility” which supersedes the necessity of any 
law against slavery in our new territories? No; he has proved 
nothing. His theory that there are certain countries where slavery 
should be prohibited by law, and certain other countries where 
slavery need not be prohibited by human legislation—the philos- 
ophy which teaches him that under certain conditions of physical 
geography it is quite a work of supererogation to forbid the buy- 
ing and selling of human beings and the holding and using them 
as cattle—is the most transparent kind of sophistry. The same 
sort of “natural impossibility” on which Mr. Webster relies tc 
exclude slavery from the newly conquered territories, exists in 
large portions of Virginia, of the Carolinas, and of Georgia. The 
state of ‘Tennessee 1s half covered over with the same kind of 
“natural impossibility.” Less than a moiety of the soil of the 
slaveholding states admits of the profitable employment of slave 
labor. Give to the hill country of the South—give to the green 
slopes and the deep receding valleys of those Alpine ridges such 
a law as Mr. Webster will not give to our new territories; pro- 
claim that no tear of a bondman shall mingle with those bright 
streams, and that no shriek of a mother torn from her children 
shall wake those echoes ; “ re-enact the will of God” there, exclud- 
ing slavery as the climate and the soil have excluded the culture 
of cotton and the cane ;—and how soon would all those inland 
regions of the South bloom with a beauty far beyond the beauty 
of our own New England! Nay what is it that excludes slavery 
at this moment from Mr. Webster’s proud free state of Massachu- 
setts? It is law only—such law as the Senator will not give to 
these territories. ‘Take away from Massachusetts the organic law 
in her declaration of rights, and in less than a twelvemonth, 
neither the mountains of Berkshire nor the sandy isle of Nantucket 
would remain unpolluted with slavery. 

Mr. Webster seems to think that slavery can have no existence 
except where slave labor can find profitable and permanent em- 
ployment. He ought to have remembered that in a new country, 
where labor ordinarily bears a high value in comparison with the 
means of subsistence, the great convenience of having slaves for 
domestic service may create a demand for them. He ought to 
have remembered too that where the climate and the soil forbid 
the culture of cotton and sugar, there may nevertheless be a val- 
uable growth of slaves to be employed on distant plantations 
under a more burning sky. Ships can not be built on the moun- 
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tains of New Hampshire ; but the ship timber there has its value, 
every knee and spar, because it can be used in the shipyards of 
Massachusetts Bay. How notorious is it that the value of the 
slave crop, as it may be called, in Virginia and Maryland, fluctu- 
ates with the value of the cotton crop in Georgia and Alabama. 
How notorious is it that of every dollar paid by the consumer of 
American cotton and sugar, a certain portion goes to support the 
production of slaves in regions where cotton will not grow, just 
as surely as a certain other portion goes to support the conversion 
of slave labor into cotton in other regions where the raising of 
cotton is more lucrative than the raising of slaves. 

But the Honorable Senator places his argument on still higher 
ground, that of the alleged pecu/iarities in the physical geography 
of the territories in question. He entrenches himself impregna- 
bly, as he thinks, among the sky-piercing mountains, and in the 
wild gorges of New Mexico and Eastern California. He would 
have us believe that the whole realm about which we are con- 
tending, is simply worthless, incapable of sustaining any consider- 
able population. How obvious the answer that he does not 
know whereof he affirms. ‘This part of the speech reminds us 
of another speech made in the House of Representatives by a 
distinguished gentleman, since transferred to the Senate. In that 
very able speech, the materials of which were collected with great 
labor and put together with no slight skill, the whole territory 
from ‘Texas to the Pacific was characterized precisely as Mr. 
Webster now characterizes all that lies this side of the Sierra 
Nevada. Only two years ago it was asserted in Congress with 
great confidence and on the highest authority, that what is now 
THE sTATE oF Catirornia could never be of any great impor- 
tance ; that its population would not probably at any future time 
exceed two hundred thousand; and that if acquired according 
to the treaty which was understood to have been concluded, but 
which had not then been ratified, it must be wholly secluded and 
cut off from all other parts of the United States, Oregon not ex- 
cepted. Whocan tell us that, five years hence, Mr. Webster's 
opinion, now so confidently given, will not be equally ludicrous? 
Indeed his opinion seems to us to be little else than a vague rem- 
iniscence of impressions derived from the now “ obsolete idea” 
which was the policy of the whig party two years ago. But 
not to dwell upon the caution given by the experience of these 
last two years, let us look upon the map of New Mexico and 
Eastern California, imperfectly explored as that vast region has 
been. What do we see? Is it quite certain that a country drain- 
ed by such streams—trivers for length like the Rhine and the 
Danube, or like the Indus and the Ganges—is altogether worth- 
less? And besides, do not the same travelers on whose report is 
founded the belief that the country in question is not worth the 
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trouble which it will cost to give it free institutions, tell us also 
that all along their route, not only in the valley of the del Norte 
but in the valley of the Gila, there are the scattered traces of a 
once humerous population, and the mysterious monuments of a 
civilization that flourished and perhaps perished before the age of 
Columbus? So the traveler in the valley of Upper Egypt, through 
the rocky passes of Edom, among the blasted hills of Palestine, 
over the broad parched plains of the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
finds himself standing amid the monuments of perished grandeur 
and upon the graves of buried empires, with miserable barbarism 
and desolation spread around him. If the high and awful trust 
of laying the foundation of new states in those now desolate 
realms, were to-day committed to this great New England states- 
man—if to him it were entrusted to prescribe the organic laws 
under which a new race should begin to occupy with new sciences 
and arts, and with a new political order, that theater of the world’s 
earliest history—would he point to the Asphaltic lake of Sodom, 
to the peaks of Sinai and Horeb with the “ waste and howling 
wilderness” around them, to the wild gorges of Idumea and of 
Lebanon, to the necessity of artificial irrigation on the banks of 
the Nile and the Euphrates, and tell us that in a country so bar- 
ren and worthless there is no need of any law to protect the pri- 
mary and universal rights of men, or to deliver the captive from 
the hand of power? But look upon the map again. Involun- 
tarily the eye runs along the line of the great water courses, 
and looks for openings in the ridges that divide the continent. 
Why? Because the entire enterprise and energy of the Ameri- 
can people is waiting, as it were, for the signal to precipitate it- 
self upon the work of constructing a railway that shall stretch 
from the bank of the Mississippi té the shore of the Pacific. 
That railway, when once it shall have been constructed, will not 
only oe the principal line of communication between the Atlantic 
states and those of the Pacific, but one chief thoroughfare of the 
identical commerce between Western Europe and Eastern Asia, 
wkich has always been so potent in its influence on the destiny 
of the world. ‘I‘hat railway will bear along its iron track, a com- 
merce richer by far than that which freighted the navies and the 
caravans of Solomon; richer than that which built up Tyre and 
Tadmor in the ages of old, and left the traces of its magnifi- 
cence upon the precipitous clifis of Petra; richer than that which 
adorned with more than imperial splendor the Venice and Genoa 
of the middle ages; vor less enriching than that which within 
the last century has poured into the lap of Britain “the wealth of 
Ormus and of Ind.” Who can forget that if such a railway is con- 
structed, it must pass directly through that same region which 
Mr. Webster pronounces too poor, too deficient in all capability of 
improvement, to deserve even so small a gift as that of a law to 
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protect it against the introduction of a barbarous, impoverishing, 
demoralizing, and intrinsically unrighteous structure of society ? 
Unhappily, there remains, at the moment at which we are 
writing, little reason to doubt that governments will be organ- 
ized for the territories by act of Congress, without any provision 
against slavery. This being done, governors, judges, secretaries, 
marshals and other functionaries, must be appointed for the terri- 
tories by the President and Senate. Of such territorial officers 
two out of three, according to all precedent, must be sent from 
the slaveholding states. Thus from Mr. Webster’s attempt to 
save the country, and to outdo the great compromiser, it will prob- 
ably result that the first American slaves taken to New Mexico, 
will be taken thither by federal officers at the expense of the fed- 
eral government. And this is called, “ non-intervention,” or per- 
mitting the people of the territories to determine the question of 
slavery for themselves. ‘The only non-intervention that is really 
such, is that which has been proposed by President Taylor. 
The question, however, will not be settled even then. Of 
course the organization of a territorial government will provide 
for a legislative body representing the people of the territory, but 
subject to the supreme legislative power of Congress. The 
people of New Mexico are said to be, at present, earnestly and 
with great unanimity opposed to the introduction of slavery. 
Suppose then that an act is passed by the territorial legislature, 
declaring that slavery does not exist upon the soil of New Mexico, 
and ordaining that every slave brought into that territory shall be 
free. Will not the agitation be instantly renewed on behalf of 
the great slave trading interest? Will it not be demanded that 
Congress shall pronounce its veto upon such an act? Or suppose 
on the other hand that the*territorial legislation recognizes slaves 
as property, and invests the master with absolute power. Will 
not the agitation be renewed in behalf of freedom? Such a ques- 
tion as that which now agitates the country is not so easily dis- 
posed of as some men think. The question whether New Mexico is 
to be a free state or a slave state, is not settled by the mere evasion 
which Mr. Webster proposes. Organize a government for it, ac- 
cording to the method of evasion, with no provision for or against 
the institution of slavery ; and the question whether slavery shall 
be lawful there, instead of being settled, is noteven postponed. ‘The 
slaveholding interest, in all its various ramifications and depend- 
encies, is still struggling to open a vew market there for slaves, 
and thus to obtain new securities for the indefinite extension and 
permanence of slavery ; and on the other hand, justice, humanity, 
and all enlightened and enlarged sentiments of patriotism, are 
still crying out against the consummation of the outrage. The 
adoption of the measure to which Mr. Webster has lent himself, 
will indeed be hailed as a victory on the one side ; and on the 
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other side it will produce, for a time at least, discouragement and 
weakness. But the end is not yet. ‘The way to settle a ques- 
tion of right is not by compromise, nor by evasion, but by meet- 
ing the issue manfully and doing right. Mr. Webster’s new 
friends may crown him with new laurels, and kindle his waning 
ambition with new hopes; but he may yet live long enough to 
repeat to himself with another application and a more bitter em- 
phasis, those words which he once quoted so effectively, 

“Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown, 

And put a barren scepter in my gripe. 

—For Banquo’s issue have I filed my mind, 


—Put rancors in the vessel of my peace 
Only for them.” 


Many other topics in this speech invite attention. But we can 
not pursue the discussion in its details. Only on three points will 
we express our mind in as few words as possible. 

As to the compact made with Texas at the time of her annex- 
ation to the Union, Mr. Webster is wholly right. ‘True, the com- 
pact was not made by the treaty making power of the govern- 
ment; the whole transaction of the annexation of Texas was 
unconstitutional and revolutionary, as was plainly enough demon- 
strated at the time. But it was a successful revolution, acquiesced 
in by the people. F'actum valet. It stands on the same basis of 
legitimacy with the revolution of February in France. ‘Texas is 
in the Union on the terms and conditions of that compact; and 
there is no honest or straight forward way of getting rid of the 
compact but by turning ‘Texas out of the Union. The only 
thing that surprises us is that any body should be surprised at Mr. 
Webster’s interpretation of the compact. Who did not know 
when Texas was admitted to the Union, that a whole litter of 
slave states was to proceed from her ? 

In regard to the rendition of fugitives from service, we are 
bound to believe that Mr. Webster has most inconceivably mis- 
represented himself. He pledges himself to support Mr. Mason’s 
bill “ with all its provisions, to the fullest extent.” We do not 
believe he will redeem that pledge. We do not believe that such 
a lawyer as he is—an admirer of the trial by jury and of the writ 
of habeas corpus—will support a bill which proposes to invest 
every village postmaster and every customhouse officer with the 
power of deciding judicially, and without a jury, not on such 
questions of book debt as might be submitted to a justice of the 
peace, but on the question of the liberty of a human being, found 
living on the soil of a free state. We do not believe that he will 
support a bill under which, if once enacted, he himself, traveling 
in any free state, might be seized as a runaway by a warrant from 
some villain of a postmaster,—might be gagged, manacled, ship- 
ped for Texas, and no writ of habeas corpus should have power 
to deliver him. 
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But the strangest thing of all is that Mr. Webster should have 
quite forgotten, in his speech as spoken, the outrageous laws and 
practices of South Carolina in relation to the citizens of other 
states. Nor is our wonder at his forgetfulness, or our shame at 
his want of a manly spirit, diminished by the cold and heartless 
manner in which that subject is treated, on a sober second thought, 
in his revised and amended edition. He could not have heard 
Mr. Baldwin’s remarks on that subject a few days afterward—so 
calm and dignified yet so scorching—without some feeling of 
shame that the proud old commonwealth of Massachusetts needed 
to be defended by another voice than that of her own favorite 
champion. 


enn 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


The East: Sketches of Travel in Egypt and the Holy Land. By the Rev. J. 
A. Spencer, M.A.. Author of “the Christian Instructed;” Editor of “the 
New Testament in Greek, with Notes on the Historical Books ;” Member of 
the New York Historical Society, &c., &c. New York: George P. Putnam, 
163 Broadway. London: John Murray. 1850. 

When we first saw the announcement of this new book of Travels in the 
East, we anticipated not a little pleasure in reading it, as we inferred from the 
fact of the author’s having been “the Editor of the New Testament in Greek,” 
that it might make some new contributions to the geography and antiquities of 
Bible-lands, and thus serve to maintain and increase the reputation which our 
countrymen have acquired in this field of investigation. On opening the book, 
however, we had our confidence somewhat shaken by the information in the 
Preface, that the reader must not expect “erudite disquisitions on antiquity, 
history, chronology, and such like matters,” and by the assurance that were 
the author able “to add any of his own learned duliness to the mass already 
reposing on the shelves of reyal end national libraries, he would, under the 
circumstances under which he wrote, most carefully have eschewed every 
thing of the sort.” We acknowledge that iearning is sometimes dull, and if 
the author’s learning is of this character, perhaps he did well “to eschew it,” 
but, then, it might have been also well to remember that it does not follow be- 
cause a book is not learned, that, therefore, it is not dull. We did not, however, 
entirely give up the hope we had entertained concerning the book; for, a well 
informed man, who had made any tolerable preparation for such an undertak- 
ing, might observe much that would be new and valuable, and might write the 
account of it in a lively and entertaining manner. But we had not finished 
the Preface, before we were obliged to give up even this ground of hope; for 
we found that the author on leaving this country had not purposed to go be- 
yond England, and that up to the date of his travels, “he had never given any 
special attention to Egyptian history and learning, and his knowledge of the 
Arabic was confined to the elements of the language.” Indeed, there is 
scarcely a chapter in the volume in which the author does not apologize for 
his want of qualifications to give the information, which would naturally be 
looked for in a book of travels in the East. Writers sometimes plead apolo- 
gies for defects that do not exist—which is merely a modest way of setting 
forth their own merits—but in the present case, the confession seems to be 
sincere, and, we think, there is sufficient reason for making it. The author, 
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indeed, states his deficiencies “as a matter of justice” to himself. We give 
him the benefit of the statement. Unquestionably it accounts for many “ la- 
cune and imperfections” in the book—but does it account for the book itself? 

The author attributes whatever there is “of life or value” in these letters to 
readers in general, to the fact that they “were actually written—except in a 
few instances—as they profess to be, and at the time they were dated; they 
were addressed to one at home, dearer to him than all else in the wide world, 
and had most of all in view, her interest and pleasure.” To the author’s per- 
sonal friends this consideration is doubtless one of deep interest, but we think 
readers in general will wish the letters had been re-written. 

With respect to the claim, which the author frequently urges, that he has 
described things just as they appeared to him and expressed the feelings 
which he actually had, we are glad to agree with him. This truthfulness in 
the expression of his feelings constitutes the chief merit of the book. Mr. 
Spencer appears to be a man of warm piety; his feelings were much moved 
by many scenes in the Holy Land; and he has uttered those feelings in confi- 
dence just as they rose in his heart. We sympathize with him. We know 
that such feelings are not the mere effusions of a poetic fancy or of a romantic 
temperament, but the outpourings of a warm heart. We respect these feel- 
ings. We quote a single instance, not only to illustrate what we have just 
said, but to point out what appears to us to be a near approach to a serious 
error. The author is standing in the supposed place of the Holy Sepulchre 
and break# out in the following strain: 


“In deep and solemn silence Jet us muse awhile in this holy place; and 
with hearts full of faith in that gracious Lord who triumphed over death, and 
by his glorious resurrection opened unto us the gates of everlasting life, let 
us pour out our devout prayers and supplications for the enlightening, strength- 
ening, and purifying graces of the Holy Ghost, the Comforter. Lord, I be- 
lieve; help Thou mine unbelief. God be merciful te me a sinner. ‘Thou art 
our Redeemer; Thou art our all: make no long tarrying, O my God! O 
death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory? Thanks be to 
God, who giveth us the victory, through our Lorp Jesus Curist. Shall our 
hearts be untouched, and cold, and hard, in such a place as this? Shall we 
not hope and believe that God will answer the prayers of us, penitent sinners, 
who cry unto Him for pardon and grace, kneeling, as we do, near the very tomb 
in which His body lay, and from which He rose on the third dey? And shall we 
not, as we leave this deeply interesting spot, resolve, in the fear of God, to 
strive ever hereafter to lay aside everything which hinders our onward and 
upward progress toward heaven, where our Master ever liveth and reigneth in 
power and great glory, world without end.”—pp. 323, 324. 


When we read the passage in italics, we involuntarily recurred to the words 
of our Lord to the woman of Samaria—*the hour cometh, when ye shall nei- 
ther in this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father”—but “the 
true worshipers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth.” 

This truthfulness in the expressions of feeling we have said constitutes the 
chief merit of the book. Indeed, to speak truly ourselves, it is, in our judg- 
ment, its sole merit. We are not aware that the work adds a single fact to 
what was already known, nor does it any where contain a well digested state- 
ment of what has been discovered by others. Nor, with the want of prepara- 
tion for such an undertaking which the author confesses, and with the short 
time spent in the journey,—the first letter being dated Alexandria, Dec. 18th, 
1848, and the last, Beirut, May 5th, 1849—was this to be expected. 

We need not foliow our traveler step by step in his route. It will give a 
sufficiently clear notion of it to say, that he went up the Nile to Thebes—that 
from Egypt he passed through the desert by way of E) Arish into Syria to 
Jerusalem—and that from Jerusalem he made excursions in the surrounding 
country. 


Vor. VIII 40 
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In regard to the vexed questions of the identity of modern with ancient 
places, we can not consider the authority or opinions of our author as of any 
very great value. He is more ready to adopt the common tradition than is 
Dr. Robinson. Upon one point,—the question whether the present church of 
the Holy Sepulchre is actually over the place where our Savior was buried,— 
he attacks the opinion of Dr. Robinson that it is not, with much vigor. This 
is one of those questions upon which a great deal that is plausible can be said 
on both sides, and we accord to Mr. Spencer the praise of having argued the 
affirmative with skill and power. 

We are sorry to say that the style of this book is neither correct, nor ele- 
gant, nor forcible. When ou’ author's feelings are aroused, he writes with 
vigor and precision, but he frequently contents himself with a feeble accumu- 
lation of mere words. “The imagination becomes excited and aroused by 

ndering on the glory and grandeur of other days.” “The romance of a 
_ life on the Nile outw eighs all considerations of its tediousness, monolony 
and tendency to produce ennui.” Speaking of children having the ophthalmia, 
he says, “hour after hour they sit, or lie or play listlessly about in the sun, 
never pretending to wash the eyes, one of the best possible remedies, but rather 
studiously abstaining from this simple and wholesome process.” There are other 
sentences which leave the reader in a very disagreeable state of perplexity. 
Can any one be sure of the process by which the author ascended the great 
pyramid? “Three Arabs accompanied me; one took hold of an arm, another 
of another, and a third helped me up when the stones were large and I found 
it hard to pick my way.” Our perplexity is still greater on another occasion. 
Speaking of a visit to the Coptic Bishop of Es-Siout, he says, “I bestowed 
myself as well as I could on the floor, but our habits are so different, and the 
use of boots so interferes with the Eastern mode of sitting, that I can not boast 
of my success; nor will I sacrifice truth to politeness by saying that I fancy 
sitting on any thing but what is known to our occidental customs.” The ami- 
able traits in our author’s character appear in his style and give it some of its 
peculiarities. His love of sincerity and truth leads him to overload his sen- 
tences with limitations or else with expressions of his own convictions as to 
the truth of what he is saying. Thus in speaking of Alexandria, he says, “it 
is astonishing to notice what an air of miserable destitution,—the term is not 
too strong—many portions of the city present.” “It was a relief to us to find 
Mr. and Mrs. B., fellow New Yorkers engaged in the same occupation with 
ourselves, that of sight-seeing ; and J believe I am not going too ~ in saying, 
that there has already sprung up an intimacy between us, which promises to 
result in many days and weeks of most pleasant intercourse.” “TJ candidly 
believe our friend Sherkawy is one of the few fair and honorable men, who 
command boats on the Nile.” “ Bear with me for a while, and I will tell you, 
most honestly, what has been our experience,” that is, in boating on the Nile. 
The modesty of the writer appears on every page. He never expresses an 
opinion ; he always presumes or ventures to do it: he never sees any thing ; he 
is always privileged to see it. He “confesses,” “acknowledges,” “ professes,” 8, 
“begs to be borne with,” “asks for indulgence,” from the beginning to the end 
of the volume. We have seen that by some uncertain process the author as- 
cended the great pyramid—but he found the descent much the more difficult. 
“T will confess to you, my dear S., that I had more apprehension of coming 
down than of going up.” “By the way, what precisely is an “apprehension of 
coming down or of going up?” “If you will allow me, | will endeavor to 
speak intelligibly and accurately of matters, which, J trust, will not be deemed 
unworthy of your attention.” It may be thought these things are too unim- 
portant to be noticed at such length, ‘but why should that be ‘thought unimpor- 
tant which annoys the readers throughout the volume? and that, too, when 
the author can and often does write well ? 
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Ancient History, Containing the History of the Egyptians, Assyrians, Chalde- 
ans, Medes, Lydians, Carthagenians, Persians, Macedonians, the Seleucida in 
Syria, and Parthians, from Kollin and other authentic sources, both ancient 
and modern. By Epwarp Farr. In four volumes. New York: Robert 
Carter and Brothers, No. 285 Broadway. New Haven: T.H. Pease. 1850. 


Tae author's design in this work is truly admirable. It is to render 
history the handmaid of religion by exhibiting a divine agency in human af- 
fairs. His field is happily chosen. It is not only replete with interest in itself 
and marked with numerous footprints of God, but, overlapping as it does 
somewhat the field of scripture narrative, it affords him frequent opportunities 
of setting forth coincidences between the facts of sacred history and profane. 
This he has skillfully done, exposing likewise with much discrimination the 
absurdity of those Egyptian traditions which refer the origin of that kingdom 
to a period many centuries prior to the creation of man. 

The work is popular rather than critical. It contains a condensed and clear 
view of the history of Egypt, Assyria, Chaldea, Media and Persia, nations to 
which the Bible frequently refers, and whose history is much interwoven with 
that of the Jews. It contains also the history of the Macedonians, Carthage- 
nians, Parthians and the Seleucide in Syria. Its arrangement is happy. It 
presents first the physical history of each country, next its topographical, and 
then the history of its polity. Thus the reader is at the outset put in posses- 
sion ot such general ideas of the respective countries and their inhabitants as 
will serve greatly to enhance the interest with which he advances in the perusal, 

We think it unfortunate that the name of Rollin is paraded with so much 
prominence on the title-page, as a leading authority of the work. Rollin’s 
authority is not so high as it might be. He was notoriously credulous, and the 
suspicion of credulity resting on his character as a historian is likely to be 
transferred to these volumes. We confess however, that we discover in them 
no lack of research and discrimination. The statements of Rollin are appar- 
ently received with caution. Numerous other authorities are referred to, and 
their statements seem to have been carefully examined. Accordingly we be- 
lieve the work, though chargeable with some inaccuracies, entitled to much 
confidence. 

Its style, though occasionally exhibiting a degree of carelessness, is clear 
and condensed. In narrative the author succeeds Wetter than when he turns 
aside to questions of philosophy, theology or morals. It is indeed in digres- 
sions of this sort that we find the chief blemish of the work. In some por- 
tions one can scarcely avoid being amused at a strange and infelicitous com- 
mingling of homily and history, not only unnecessary to his religious design, 
but fitted to defeat it. Sometimes he seems to fall into a mood of moralizing 
ani we find the narrative seriously broken and blemished by little preach- 
ments to the reader. Then again he falls into a poetic mood, breaking the 
thread of the history every few lines by a whole army of quotations. These 
fragments of poetry and homily, interrupting as they do the story at points of 
intense interest, are fitted rather to try the reader’s temper than elicit his ad- 
miration or improve his heart. 

Notwithstanding these abatements, however, we like the work. On the 
whole it is weil written, is readable and reliable. It will be found we think 
particularly interesting and useful to students of the Bible, whether they be 
clergymen whose limited leisure forbids their undertaking a more extended 
history, or general Christian readers. 


On the Common Maxims of Infidelity. By Henry A. Rowtann. New York: 
Robert Carter and Brothers, No. 285 Broadway. New Haven: T. H. Pease, 
1850. 

Ix this work the author has undertaken to strip Infidelity of her numerous 
disguises. He begins with an exposure of the infidel maxims that “men are 
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not responsible for their belief ;” that the light of nature is a sufficient guide in 
matters of religion; that if we act according to our conscience we can not err: 
that if the life be right it is no matter whet one thinks or believes about relj- 
gion; that religion is the creature of education; that there are so many religions 
and religious opinions in the world that we can not decide on their respective 
claims ; “that reli gion is unworthy of credit because its credibility depends on 
human testimony; that if God desire the happiness of men and can not effect 
it, his power is impeached, while if He can and will not, his goodness is equally 
impeached; and, finally, that religion is a gross delusion. ‘The refutation of 
these maxims is triumphantly achieved by a clear and searching analysis of 
each in its order. 

The author next examines into the origin and tendencies of Infidelity, its 
influence on sociai and domestic happiness and on the eternal weltare of man- 
kind, concluding by a chapter on the general nature of truth in its bearing on 
human destiny. He has done, we think, in this work, good service to the 
cause of religion. His book is the more needed because tie infidel maxims 
of which it treats infest society, and have even gained some foothold in the 
church. ‘They are springing up everywhere like weeds in the garden, and 
threater by their rank growth to choke the tender plants of grace. Any thing 
to be rid of them. Our author’s endeavor is manful and triumphant. He 
shows clearly that while specious and plausible in appearance, these maxims 
are really false and pernicious. In the crucible of his analysis they utterly 
disappear, and his book is worthy of being bought and read for its lucid and 
logical refutation of them. He writes ina fluent and graceful style, always 
interesting and sometimes truly elegant. We are more disposed to find fault 
with the binding than with the beok. We should indeed have thought our- 
selves unfortunate in the partievlar copy we obtained, had not our experience 
of late been similar with other books from tire same bindery. In argumenta- 
tive works, loose /eaves may suggest the idea of loose arguments. ‘The buyer 
will at least rise from the perusa) with as cordial a dissatisfaction in the one 
case as in the other. 


eee ~ 





The Early Conflicts of Christianity. By the Rev. Wa. Iverauam Krr, D.D., 
Author of “The Christmas Holidays at Rome,” “The Double Witness of 
the Church,” “The Lenten Fast,” “ The Early Jesuit Missions in North 
America,” etc., ete.—égra9e wexav xai tra vexyty. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 200 Broadw ay. Philadelphia: Geo. S. Appleton, 164 Chesnut street. 
London: Longman, Brown & Co., Paternoster-Row. 1850. pp. 288. 


THERE are certain prejudices arising from the very eireumstances in which 
man is placed in this world of probation ; there are certain “ foregone conclu- 
sions” made by our inclinations rather than by our judgments; there are certain 
modes of thought, habits and feeling, and forms of the association of ideas, 
contraeted in the very development of the mind, which make men everywhere 
disinclined to the reception of Christianity. With these, by an easy personi- 
fication, Christianity may be said to have a conflict. But these pre-judgments 
if we may use this word as a general term to embrace all those various states 
of the mind which preéccupy and in some sense disqualify it to apprehend and 
feel the truths of Christianity, have accidental variations dependent upon the 
age, the degree of civilization, civil and religious institutions, modes of life 
and education; and the like. Now it is the object of this work, to describe 
those peculiarities hostile to Christianity which prevailed in the minds of men 
at the time Christianity was first propounded for reception. The human mind, 
at that period, was predecuppied with religious opinions, with philosophical 
doctrines, with associations, with prejudices, which were pec uliar to that age, 
and peculiarly opposed to Christianity. At the same time, there were distinc- 
tions among these peculiarities, Christianity would meet with one kind of 
obstacle in the mind of the Jew, and with another in the mind of the Gentile; 
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while in the Jatter case it would make a material difference whether the indi- 
vidual was bred under the influence of Athenian philosophy, of Corinthian 
licentiousness, or of Barbarian ignorance. Dr. Kip has divided his subject on 
this principle, and accordingly he describes the conflicts which Christianity 
earried on with “Judaism,” with “Grecian Philosophy,” “ with the Licentious 
Spirit of the Age,” “ with Barbarism.” and, as common to the whole heathen 
world, “ with Pagan Mythology.” The work itself is of course divided into 
as many parts, which together form a natural and consistent whole. 

The manner of treating these several topics is somewhat different, perhaps, 
from what most readers would have anticipated. It consists in a vivid por- 
traiture of the various external scenes, under the infinence of which the human 
mind at that period was developed. Indeed the work is composed of a series 
of paintings, the subjects of which are taken from whatever is beautiful in 
ancient liie and manners. To present an example of this, and at the same 
time to give a fuller view of the contents of the book, we refer to the aecount 
of the contlict of Christianity with “Judaism.” The author first describes 
the more important Jewish rites and ceremonies; he next speaks of the anti- 
quity of the jaw, under which topic the sublime circumstances which attended 
its promulgation are delineated: next, the feasts are described, particularly the 
Feast of Tabernacles and the yearly gathering of the people at Jerusalem at 
the Feast of Passover; next, the Temple and the Temple-worship; and, fin- 
ally, in accordance with the notions entertained by the Jews, the predicted 
reign of the Messiah in the most glorious of earthly kingdoms, So, too, in 
speaking of the conflict of Christianity with “Grecian Philosophy,” the author 
opens before the reader a gallery of pictures, each of which forms a part of 
one general subject. First, the reader is presented with a sketch of the natu- 
ral features of the country; then, the Pnyx, the Agora, the Theater pass be- 
fore him: then there follows a scene from daily life representing the sophists 
disputing and the rhapsodists reciting: then, a gorgeous view of the Olympic 
Games, with Herodotus reading his history and Thucydides a listener. This 
completes one series of the paintings. Another series presents Saint Paul on 
“ Mars’ Hill, surrounded by every thing that was lofty and intellectual in the 
queen of cities.” Interposed between the two series is a sketch necessarily 
brief and in a style less poetical, of Grecian Philosophy itself. This is the 
manner in which the subject is treated throughout the book. The scene of 
the conflict “with the Licentious Spirit of the Age,” is laid at Corinth—of 
that “with Pagan Mythology,” at Rome. And whatever in each of those cit- 
ies can be used with pictorial effect, is most skillfully wrought into the picture. 
But it is not necessary for us to enumerate the details, 

Dr. Kip has sought to reproduce the Past in its meterial forms as a living 
reality; and, in this, he is quite successful. But he leaves to his readers the 
more difficult task of reproducing the Past in tts spiritual forms. Unques- 
tionably, a knowledge of the external circumstances under which life is past, 
is a necessiry prerequisite to a knowledge of the intellectual and moral condi- 
tion of a people at any particular period; but not necessarily does it give that 
knowledge. Without intending to find fault with Dr. Kip for not doing what 
he did not profess to do, we may be permitted to say, that the disquisition, if it 
had unfolded the workings of the mind with as much success as it has depicted 
the external circumstances under which the mind worked, would have been 
more complete and would more surely have attained its object. 


The style in which the work is written deserves some comment. The au- 
thor seems to look at every object with the eye of an artist. It is almost 
amusing to observe with what Instinctive appetency his mind fastens upon 
every thing which is capable of producing a pictorial effect in «a sentence or 
paragraph. We select a single example—not for its beauty though it is beau- 
tiful—but to show the skill with which the picturesque views afforded by the 
subject are presented. ‘The author is speaking of the Olympic Games. After 
describing the assembling of the crowds from “ their home upon the continent 
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—from the shores of Asiatic lonia—from the colonies which luxurious Corinth 
had spread through the Mediterranean—and from the islands of the broad 
Mgean”—he brings before us Herodotus, “ who has returned from his long 
sojourn in the East and among the antique temples of Egypt, and he holds in 
his hand that picturesque narrative which has made him immortal.” It was a 
beautiful incident that Thucydides was present at the real scene. Hence we 
have him introduced into the picture. “The young Thucydides is there—the 
tears which fall from his eyes are a proud homage to the writer’s genius—and 
perhaps the remembrance of that hour induced him in after years himself to 
frame the tragic story of his country’s fall—a history which in its commence- 
ment he declires to be ‘an everlasting heir-loom for the future.’” But the 
narrative of [lerodotus is “picturesque.” Hence we are permitted to read 
somewhat of its contents,— Of the monuments of those ancient dynasties 
which had passed away—the colossal temples of Ipsambul and Thebes—the 
Babylonian gardens—and the mysterious pyramids of Egypt.” “They,” the 
auditors of Herodotus, “hear with superstitious awe of the solemn rites of the 
Magi on their inountain-tops—of deities whose very name no lip must utter— 
and of the dread secrets of the Egyptian priests, which they had graven with 
a pen of iron on their own antique monuments.” We might cut short our 
extracts at this point, so far as our immediate object is concerned, but the re- 
mainder of the description is so beautiful that we present it to our readers as a 
fair specimen of the manner in which Dr. Kip handles a topic. 


“ But he comes to scenes which awaken an interest even more intense. It 
is the glowing narrative of their country’s glory. They trace the progress of 
the Persian host as it spreads over the land, and its fleet, in all the luxury of 
Asiatic pomp, sails slowly along the deserted shores. Nature seems to yield 
to their sway—the mountains are cut through—the seas are bridged—the riv- 
ers of the plain are drained to quench the thirst of these countless thousands— 
while desolation and famine follow in their path. But the hour of retribution 
is athand. He leads his hearers to the pass of Thermopyle, and with stormy 
brow and flashing eye they hear the story of its gallant deeds. He pictures 
to them the plain of Marathon—the gay armor of the Medes, ‘whose very 
name in Greece had hitherto excited terror’-—the solemn hush for vows, and 
sacrifice, and prayer—the loud clang of the trumpets—the desperate onset— 
the millions of Asia scattered like dust before the wind—when suddenly his 
voice is drowned by the deafening response of excited thousands. The chil- 
dren of those who won the fight can not restrain their shouts of patriotic en- 
thusiasm. Again the scene has changed, and he points them to the Bay of 
Salamis—the serried order of the Grecian fleet—the furious attack—the flying 
Persians—and the grief and indignation of Xerxes, as, from his lofty throne 
upon the shore, far off and impotent, he saw his power buried beneath the wa- 
ters. Look at the strong contortions of countenance with which they hear the 
tale, and the impassioned gestures in which they give vent to their emotions, 
Do you wonder? Those wild hands, now flung upward in delight, grasped 
spear and sword on that memorable day. See the multitude turn from the 
historian with one spontaneous move, to hail a majestic personage who sits 
among the audience. Can they withhold their praise? That is Themistocles, 
the leader of their fleet, when, in the words of a warrior-poet who fought that 
day— 


‘from every Greek with glad acclaim 
Burst forth the song of war, whose lofty notes 
The echo of the rocks of Salamis return’d, 
Spreading dismay through Persia’s hosts.’”—pp. 106-108. 


This surely is beautiful; and the whole book is made up of just such pictur- 
esque descriptions. In truth, there are too many of them. However beautiful 
each individual scene may be, the whole together palls upon the mind. 
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Although Dr. Kip has a keen perception of the beautiful, we have observed 
a great many inaccuracies and even inelegances of style. We shall mention 
some of them, for in such a writer they are not to be passed over. We find 
such expressions as these: “the Church sprang up from every struggle with 
fresh strength for the next ;” it should have been from each stinggle, as eve 
has no next: “the Israelites were withdrawn from the rest of their fellow- 
beings :” “the highest culminating point:” “the mass of the whole people :” 
“every where that man is found :” “they appealed to the imagination like the 
trophies of Miltiades to the mind of Themistocles:” “the rebuilding the de- 
molished walls of Athens :” “the remodelling those forms of ancient worship :” 
“and now they waited for the hour when He should be revealed in His glory 
and sitting on the throne of David reign over a kingdom ;” it should have 
been, should reign. Ellipsis in cases like this, however common, is improper: 
*a single other sect sums up the number of those among the Palestine Jews.” 
Our author nowhere uses the demonstrative and possessive pronouns with any 
great felicity. We can not but regard the following expressions as wanting 
in elegance: “to build up a list of traditions ;” “to strike a deadly blow at a 
dream ;” “to mould up the brooding hopes of vengeance ;” “to mould up a 
creed ;” “to mould up the wild legend into a creed ;” “ But now we are obliged 
to change the scene and display the Apostle of the Gentiles while striving to 
impress the truth upon those who had no advantage of civilization.” 

But we will not proceed farther; we were sorry to see such blemishes in a 
style which has many and great excellencies. We cheerfully commend the 
work to the attention of our readers, for we think they will be much inter- 
ested in it. 


——~ eee 


The Doctrine of the Church of England as to the effects of Baptism in the case 
of Infants. With an Appendix containing the Baptismal Services of Lu- 
ther and the Nuremberg and Cologne Liturgies. By Wit11am Gooner, 
M.A., F.S.A., Rector of St. Antholin, London. New York: Stanford & 
Swords. 1850. pp. 502. 

Tue little church of “St. Antholin” in London, has a historic celebrity. 
Not its least distinction is that it was assigned by the Parliament in 1640 to 
the Commissioners fromm Scotland, whose negotiations with Charles I. for the 
liberty and ecclesiastical independence of that kingdom had been transferred 
from Ripon to London, and who as representing a foreign state in the metropo- 
lis of England had a right to perform there their own national worship. Clar- 
endon speaks with great bitterness of the crowds who resorted to St. Antho- 
lin’s to see the naked simplicity of Scotch worship, and to be excited with the 
rugged and fervid energy of Scotch preaching. Either by accident, or by 
some peculiarity like that which perpetuates Calvinistic doctrine and not high 
churchism in St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, where the presentation to the liv- 
ing is in the hands of the parishoners, and where Josiah Pratt, of “the Clap- 
ham Sect,” was the last successor of John Davenport, the rector of St. Antho- 
lin in these days is none other than William Goode, whose doctrine as to the 
way of salvation, as we understand him, is of the same sort with that which 
was preached there two hundred and ten years ago by the fiery Alexander 
Henderson. 

Mr. Goode is widely and favorably known in this country by his very thor- 
ough work on the “ Divine Rule of Faith and Practice,” a work which no 
Tractarian has attempted to answer. ‘The work now before us is of the same 
sort with that—thorough and very difficult to be answered. Episcopalians in 
this country, of the evangelical party, can not but be greatly obliged to the long 
established house of Stanford and Swords, whose imprimatur has great au- 
thority in ‘the Church,’ for bringing out this American edition of the ablest 
work on their side in the controversy to which it relates. 

The drift of the book is to show that the Tractarian doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration—the doctrine which Bishop Philpotts has attempted to enforce in 
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his diocese—the doctrine “that every child baptized is ipso facto regenerated 
in the Scriptural sense of that term”—was not at all the doctrine of those who 
framed the Anglican Liturgy, catechism and articles, nor the doctrine of the 
great dignitaries, leading divines of the Church of England from the refor. 
mation to the age of Laud; and that since that age the doctrine introduced 
by Laud has been constantly repudiated, not only by the evangelical party but 
by eminent divines and dignitaries of the Arminian school. And the conclu- 
sion is, that the formularies of the English Church were framed with the in- 
tent of permitting the members and ministers of that Church to enjoy much 
liberty of opinion in regard to the effect of infant baptism—a conclusion 
which is doubtless good against the Bishop of Exeter, and is sanctioned by 
the final decision of the case between his lordship and Mr. Gorham. . 

But there is another question which Mr. Goode can not so simply dispose of. 
It is a question between the evangelical party in the Church of England and 
evangelical men in other churches. The question is, What does the baptismal 
service of your church mean—not as interpreted by 2 reference to the opin- 
ions of its compilers—not as expounded from a Calvinistic pulpit—not as the 
Church permits it to be violently construed—but as it is naturally construed 
by a confiding congregation of English peasants, or of English shopkeepers 
and artisans, whose religion is taken from the prayer-book more than from the 
Bible ? 


wwe SS Oe 


Expository Lectures on the Epistle to the Ephesians. By the Rev. Roserr J. 
McGuee, A.M., M.R.LA. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 285 
Broadway. New Haven: T.H. Pease. 1849. 

Tuts is a reprint from the second edition of a practical and devotional com- 
mentary on the Ephesians by a clergyman of the English Church, formerly 
living in Ireland and now in England. ‘The lectures were delivered extempo- 
raneously during a period of ill health and in the Infant School-House at Bray 
near Dublin. They were taken down by a short-hand writer, and afterwards 
published by the author, without much revision, This is the reason why many 
sentences consisting of parts are cut up in printing, so as very much to con- 
fuse the reader. With regard to doctrinal views, the author belongs to the 
Calvinistic school, and more than once expresses himself with the greatest 
earnestness agaiust the ‘other Gospel’ of forms which threatens to destroy 
religion in his Church. The defects of the work are an occasional want of 
felicity in penetrating into the meaning of the Apostle, and a certain vague- 
ness and prolixity arising from the want of a thorough philological foundation. 
On the whole, however, the work is deserving of the highest praise. We 
have read none for a long time, which seemed to be in so high a degree the 
free outpouring of sincere religious emotion. Nor does it consist of mere 
emotion: it abounds in fine original remarks and happy illustrations, and is, 
we think, one of the best books we have ever taken in hand for private read- 
ing. We hope that the excellent author, whose soul seems devoted to his 
work, may long live to bear a testimony in his church to the truths which Paul 
preached and loved. 


RRA enn nnn 


Daily Bible Mlustrations ; being Original Readings for a \ ear, on subjects from 
Sacred History, Biography, Geography, «Intiquities and Theology. Especially 
designed for the Family Circle. By Joux Kirro, D.D., F.S.A., Eaitor of 
“The Pictorial Bible,” “Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature,” etc., ete. An- 
tediluvians and Patriarchs. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers, No. 
285 Broadway. 1850. 

Tats work is composed of short papers on particular passages of the Scrip- 
tures, These passages are for the most part historical, and have been selected 
so as to present the events which are commented upon in the order of their 
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occurrence. The character of the papers will be best understood by our say- 
ing that they are written by a scholar, who is competent to give the real mean- 
ing of Scripture, and to explain and illustrate that meaning from the ma- 
terials which are furnished by the history, geography and antiquities of the 
Oriental Nations, while at the same time, the far more important considera- 
tions, involving the spiritual interests of the race, are not overlooked. They 
are, however, not so much learned commentaries as commentaries written by 
a learned man for intelligent readers. Neither do they contain many doctrinal 
reflections ; but they present subjects so treated as easily to suggest them. 

The primary object of the work is to furnish a single passage for each day 
of the year, to be read in the family circle or by the individual, thus giving 
daily subjects for conversation or reflection. The work is divided into four 
volumes, the first, embracing subjects from the Antediluvian and Patriarchal his- 
tory ; the second, subjects from the history of Moses and the Judges; the third, 
subjects from the history of the Kings; the fourth, subjects from the Gospels 
and the Acts. We very much like the plan of the work, and have found such 
papers as we have read both instructive and interesting. 


Notes on the Miracles of our Lord. By Ricuarp Cuenevix Trencu, M.A., 
Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London; Author of “ Notes on the 
Parables of our Lord,” &c. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1850. pp. 374. 
Tue title of this volume commends it to those who have studied the “ Notes 

on the Parables,” by the same author. We do not hesitate to say that our 

clerical readers, especially, will find it well worth their attention. Professor 

Trench is a theologian of the highest qualifications. He seems to unite the 

most accurate and various Jearning with profound and discriminating thought. 

The fathers, the schoolmen, papists and protestants, German theologians and 

English writers on physical science, ancient critics and modern travelers, are 

all equally at his command, and yield their contributions to enrich his pages. 

Every thing too, is well digested in the author’s mind; his work instead of 

being a mere synopsis of what other men have said, is highly original. And 

though he writes as a learned and philosophical theologian, he does not forget, 
nor can his readers forget, that he is a Christian man. If this is a specimen of 
the theology in King’s College, London, commend us to London, rather than to 

Oxford as a seat of sacred learning. 








Sketches of Reforms and Reformers, of Great Britain and Ire'and. By Henry 
B. Stanton. New York: John Wiley. 


Mr. Stranrow in this work has given a series of sketches of the most im- 
portant reforms effected or attempted in Great Britain and Ireland from the 
first French revolution to the present time, with numerous notices of the actors 
prominent in each. Its title is appropriate; in fact, the performance is, if any 
thing, foo sketchy, to be altogether satisfactory. We can not but think the 
author has erred in taking in too large a range of subordinate subjects. He 
seems to have felt himself bound to say something on every political or social 
movement, and on every public character that could be connected in any way 
with the great and protracted struggle for reform which he has undertaken to 
portray. It must be admitted, indeed, that the brilliancy of the execution in 
many passages redeems in some measure the faults of the design; yet in our 
opinion the work would have been much more instructive and not less enter- 
taining, if the minor topics had been wholly omitted, or presented only in a 
general summary, and the “sketches” of the more important scenes and act- 
ors in the great drama expanded and filled up into something like a complete 
oe ee The topics included in this bird’s-eye view of English politics for the 
ast half century, are well grouped by the author himself in the following pas- 
sage. Speaking of the career of the Edinburg Review, and of its services in 

Vor. VIII. 41 
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the cause of governmental reform, he says :—“ In the forty-six years of its ex- 
istence, it has seen the British slave-trade abolished—a devastating European 
war terminated—the Holy Alliance broken up, and its anointed conspirators 
brought into contempt—the corporation and test acts repealed—the Catholics 
emancipated—the criminal code humanized—the death-penalty circumscribed 
—the reform bill carried, extending the suffrage to half a million of people— 
West India and East India slavery abolished—the commercial monopoly of 
the East India Company overthrown—municipal corporations reformed—the 
court of chancery opened, and sunlight let in upon its doings—the common 
law courts made more acceptable to the masses—the law of libel made endur- 
able—the poor laws made more charitable—the game laws brought nearer the 
verge of modern civilization—the corn-laws repealed—the post-office made 
subservient to all who can raise a penny—the means of educating the poor 
increased—the privileges of the established church curtailed in three king- 
doms—and a long catalogue of minor reforms effected, and dignity and inten- 
sity imparted to the popular demand for still larger concessions to the progres- 
sive genius of the age.” In addition to this imposing list of subjects, many 
of which the author is obliged to dispose of with a notice provokingly scanty 
and unsatisfactory, there are sundry chapters on such themes as the Free 
Church movement in Scotland, the National Debt, the ‘Condition of Ireland’ 
question, the Temperance Reformation, the cause of International Peace, and 
the Liberal Literature of England; end sketches are interspersed of some- 
thing like a hundred characters, of all sorts and sizes, from Fox and Pitt, 
Brougham, Bentham and Cobden, down to Mrs. Opie, George Wilson, (who 
“attended one thousand three hundred and sixty-one meetings of the Anti 
Corn Law League !”) and Feargus O’Conner, “ the hot-headed bully, made up 
in equal degrees of the braggart and the coward, the demagogue and the 
democrat.” Crowding all this matter into the compass of some three hundred 
and sixty duodecimo pages, we may well believe that Mr. Stanton himself ex- 
pected to do more to provoke than to satisfy a desire in his readers for an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the history of the rise and progress of the great Brit- 
ish Reform Party, and with its present condition and prospects of success, 
The former purpose his work is indeed admirably qualified to accomplish, at 
least, wherever the reader has any genuine republican sympathy with the cause 
and the friends of reform in England. Nor can any reader, we are persuaded, 
whatever his sympathies, fail to have his admiration awakened in view of the 
wonderful energy, perseverance and ability, with which the champions of im- 
provement have conducted their sixty years contest. 


The History of England from the Invasion of Julius Ceasar to the Abdication of 
James the Second, 168%. By Davin Hume, Esq. A new edition, with the 
Author's last corrections and improvements. To which is prefixed a short 
account of his life, written by himself. Vols. 1, II, 111. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, Publishers, 82 Cliff Street. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 1850. 
Hume’s History is a proof at once of the potency and the impotency of good 

writing. Hume was a Tory; Hume was a Deist; Hume was fond of sly in- 

sinuations against purity and piety; and yet, Hume’s history is read by every 
body, by Whig as well as by Tory, by Americans as well as by Englishmen. 

But, although almost every one derives his first knowledge of English history 

from Hume, yet the charm of his style has not been potent enough perma- 

nently to distort the transactions which he records or the characters of the 
personages whom he describes. The ultimate opinion of the majority of his 
readers, at least in this country, and we think in England, is not far from 
correct as to the great events and the great men of English history. 

This edition is to be followed in quick succession by similar editions of 

Gibbon and Macaulay. We are not displeased at the conjunction, though no 

three historians are more unlike. Each has great excellencies, but as it re- 
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spects the manner in which the several histories are composed, we give the 
decided preference to Hume’s history. Between the style of Hume, and of 
Gibbon and Macaulay, there is, as it seems to us, all that difference which 
exists between nature and art, or, perhaps, we should rather say, between art 
which has become natural, and the merely artificial. 

The volumes are well printed and on good paper; but we must not omit to 
mention—what in our ignorance of book-publishing, seems little short of a 
miracle,—that the volumes are sold at thirty cents each, and the whole number 
of volumes is to be only six. 


—aen 


Documents and Letters, intended to illustrate the Revolutionary incidents of 
Queens County ; with connecting narratives, explanatory notes and additions. 
By Henry Onperpvonk, Jr. “ Posterity delights in details.”—J. Q. 4dams. 
New York: Leavitt, Trow and Company, 194 Broadway. 1846. 12mo, 
pp. 26-4. 

Revolutionary Incidents of Suffolk and Kings Counties ; with an account of the 
battle of Long Island, and the British prisons and prison-ships at New York. 
By the same Author. New York: Leavitt, Trow and Company, 191 Broad- 
way. 1849. 12mo, pp. 268. 

Hisrorres of the American Revolution contain little information, except in 
general terms, of the affairs of Long Island during this period of agitation 
and bloodshed. Mr. Onderdonk, in these volumes, has undertaken to supply, 
what must be considered an important deficiency by those who are fond of de- 
tails. The inhabitants of the island were by no means united in the cause of 
independence. The royal governors and other crown officers had occasion- 
ally resided in Queens County, where in connection with several wealthy and 
aristocratic families, they exerted a controlling influence. In Kings County, 
the population was mostly Dutch, and the resistance made to the royal power 
was feeble. In Suffolk County, where the inhabitants were mostly of Puritan 
descent, a strong sympathy was early felt in the proceedings of Massachusetts. 
After the island was abandoned by the American army, a great majority of the 
people in Queens County and many in Kings County took the oath of allegi- 
ance in good faith. In Suffolk County, the leading whigs fled to the Main, 
while those who remained took reluctantly an oath of allegiance which they 
little regarded. The consequence was, that till the peace of 1783, the Long 
Islanders were subject to the evils of both a foreign anda civil war. These 
volumes are the more interesting, as they are chiefly made up of public docu- 
ments and original accounts of occurrences, which Mr. Onderdonk has col- 
lected with much labor, and has skillfully arranged and illustrated. The whole 
work is a valuable addition to our history. 





————e—er> 


The War with Merico. By R.S. Rietey, Brevet Major in the United States 
Army, First Lieutenant of the Second Regiment of Artillery, etc. In two 
volumes. Harper and Brothers, publishers, 82 Cliff Street. 1849. 


Tuts history is a military criticism of the war, from which it appears that 
Taylor and Scott know nothing of the science of war, and that their victories 
were all scientific blunders; Santa Anna, to judge from this book, being in 
the estimate of Major Ripley, almost the only accomplished General engaged 
in the contest. There are, however, in the book some things which show that 
great military science may coéxist with very little logical science. “ The oppo- 
sition party of the American people was looked to (by the Mexicans) to defeat 
the measures of their government. Nor was reliance placed entirely upon 
the manifestation of their sentiments (sentiments of the opposition party), in 
public prints.” Almonte it seems “had concocted a scheme”—with whom ? 
with the opposition party? No,—but “ with some abolitionists of black slavery, 
whose crazy philanthropy enabled them to look upon high treason with Mexi- 
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can eyes, by which they were to assist the Mexicans against their own goy- 
ernment, should the war break out and hostilities be actually commenced,” 
The proof of this scheme exhibits no less logical science. It consists of two 
letters found in the Mexican post office, one of which the author gives up, and 
the other might as well be given up. For it does not appear that it was writ- 
ted by any member of “the opposition party,” nor, if it was, that that individ- 
ual member spoke for the whole party. It is not necessary to say any thing 
more of this book. 


—eeee* aan ~ 


The Miscellaneous Works of Oliver Goldsmith, including a variety of pieces now 
first collected. By James Prior, Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries; 
Member of the Royal Irish Academy; Author of the Life of Goldsmith, 
Life of Burke, etc., etc. In four volumes. Vol. II. New York: George P, 
Putnam, 155 Broadway. 1850. 


Iy our Number for February, we gave an account of the first volume of this 
new edition of Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous Works. ‘The second volume is now 
before us. It contains “the Citizen of the World,” and “ A Familiar Intro- 
duction to the Study of Natural History.” In paper and print, it is fully equal 
to the first volume. We can not but think, one ought to feel himself under 
special obligation to any person, who shall afford him a fair occasion to read 
the “Citizen of the World,” though we can not suppose there are any persons 
of ordinary intelligence who have not often read it. Doct. Johnson seems to 
have had a poor opinion of Goldsmith’s qualification to write upon Natural 
History ;—he remarked to Boswell—* if he can distinguish a cow trom a horse, 
that, I believe, may be the extent of his knowledge of natural history.” But 
the Doctor on another occasion acknowledged that he would make the work 
“as entertaining as a Persian tale.” Doct. Johnson underrated the knowledge 
of Goldsmith, but he did not overrate—nor could he overrate—the interest with 
which Goldsmith could invest any subject which he chose to write upon. 


es 


Eloquence a Virtue; or, Outlines of a Systematic Rhetoric. Translated from 
the German of Dr. Francis Taeremin, by WitiiaM G. T. Sepp, Prof. 
&c., in the University of Vermont. New York: John Wiley. 1850. 
}2mo, pp. 162. 

Tue author of this book was one of the most eloquent preachers in Ger- 
many, and his published sermons fill eleven octavo volumes. The title of the 
work is a little paradoxical, and might provoke the censure of an over-nice 
critic. The aim of the discussion is noble, and the topics are handled with 
superior ability. Its tendency is to dignify the calling of the orator by show- 
ing that he has to deal with beings who possess a moral nature, and that the 
highest, nay, the only power which he can wield, is ethical. We commend it 
most heartily to all pettifogging lawyers, to windy politicians, to noisy dema- 
gogues, and last though not least, to popular preachers. 


Physician and Patient ; or, a Practical View of the Mutual Duties, Relations 
and Interests of the Medical Profession and the Community. By Wor- 
ruineton Hooxer, M.D. New York: Baker and Scribner, 145 Nassau 
Street, and 36 Park Row. 1849. pp. 453. 


Tue first two chapters of this work treat of the necessary uncertainty there 
is in the cure of diseases. This uncertainty arises in part from the nature of 
the body and of the mind, which can not be always cured of their maladies, 
in part from the fact that it is impossible to know with certainty their precise 
state at any one moment or what it will be at any subsequent time, and from 
other causes which need not be mentioned. These chapters prepare the way 
for the next two topics, Popular Errors and Quackery. The errors which pre- 
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vail in the community arise either from overlooking how little can be known, 
which leads men to expect too much from medicine, or from assuming to decide 
upon necessarily inadequate grounds, which leads to particular views which 
are false. CQuuackery has its logical foundation, so far as it has any, in mere 
hypothesis: every patent medicine, and every system of Quackery has its theory 
of diseases and of their remedies, founded upon hypotheses which not only are 
not known to be true, but are known in most cases to be false. Under the 
head of Quackery, the author treats of Thompsonism, Homeopathy and Natu- 
ral Bone-setters. The remaining chapters are upon the following topics : Good 
and Bad Practice; Theory and Observation; Popular Estimate of Physicians; 
Means of Removing Quackery ; Intercourse of Seanisieens Interference with 
Physicians ; Mutual Influence of Mind and Body in Disease ; Insanity; Influ- 
ence of Hope in the Treatment of Disease; Truth in our Intercourse with the 
Sick; Moral Influence of Physicians; Trials and Pleasures of Medical Life. 
It is obvious that some of these chapters are naturally connected with the first 
two, which, so far as it goes, gives a unity to the treatise. But many of them 
are not so connected, which makes the work somewhat miscellaneous in its 
character. The topics, however, are all of them such as the community take 
an interest in, and few persons will begin this book without finding their inter- 
est continually increasing. Dr. Hooker has adopted the true method of re- 
moving the errors which prevail in the community, and of resisting the evils 
of Quackery. Nothing more useful has ever been written on the subject. 





Life, Health and Disease. By Epwarv Jounson, M.D., Author of “ Hydrop- 
athy,” “Nuces Philosophice.” New York: John Wiley. 1850. 12mo, 
pp. 172. 


Tuts book was written under the impression “that a small concise work, 
clearly explaining, in common language, the nature of the animal economy, 
the mechanics of the internal man, the mechanism of life—detailing, step by 
step, what actually takes place in each of the functions concerned in the pres- 
ervation of life and health, and how, and by what causes, life is sustained—it 
struck me, I say, that such a work would be highly acceptable to the public, 
and would supply a desideratum in the elementary scientific literature of the 
country.” The book has passed through nine editions in England. _ It is writ- 
ten with an abundance of vigor, and the man who opens it will be loath to 
close it again till he has read it through. The author not only shows his 
reader how to be healthy, but he assists him to be so, by startling him with an 
occasional pithy sentence, or rousing him into a broad laugh. Some of the 
author’s theories about the connection of the mind and body, are entirely too 
gross and material; but the tendency of the work not only to instruct, but to 
arouse the luxurious and dyspeptic reader is truly admirable. Among the 
scores of books on health, this seems to us to be the most useful and pleasant. 


on 





A Dictionary of Machines, Mechanics, Engine-Work and Engineering: de- 
signed for practical Working-men and those intended for the Engineering 
Profession. Edited by Otiver Byrne, formerly Professor of Mathematics, 
College of Civil Engineering, London; Author and Inventor of “the Cal- 
culus of Form,” “'The New and Improved System of Logarithms,” “The 
Elements of Euclid by Colors,” ete., etc., ete. Numbers 1-6. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company, 200 Broadway. Philadelphia: Geo. S. Appleton, 
164 Chesnut Street. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 

Tue design of this work is sufficiently set forth in the title-page. Our 
readers, however, may wish to be informed both as to the comprehensiveness 
of the plan and as to its execution. The work, then, will contain, when it is 
finished, a description of all the most important machines used by man in any 
department of industry, and of many of the most distinguished structures, 
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such as Aqueducts, Bridges, Artesian Wells, and the like, made by machinery. 
To give a specimen of the contents of the work, we select from the letter A, 
the following topics: “ Anchor,” “ Animal matter used in the Arts,” “ Aque- 
ducts,”~under which head, is an account of the Croton Aqueduct, illustrated 
by numerous drawings and extending through twenty pages, “ Artesian Well,” 
“ Augur,” “ Axles,” and the like; from the letter B, the following, “ Belting,” 
“ Blasting under Water,” “ Blowpipe,” “ Bobbinet Machinery,” the drawings 
of which extend through eight pages, “ Boilers,” “Boring Machines and 
Tools,” “Brick making,” “ Bridges,” and the like. The above will give some 
notion, though an imperfect one, of the character of the work. The articles 
are well written, the descriptions precise and minute, and the drawings of am- 
ple size and clearness, “so that a mechanic may construct accurately any ma- 
chine described.” In order to embrace all the materials, the work is of large 
octavo form and will contain nearly two thousand pages. It is to be illustrated 
by fifteen hundred plates and six thousand wood-cuts. It is printed on fine 
paper and with small but distinct type. It is issued in numbers at twenty-five 
cents each, and the whole work will consist of forty numbers. We thirk this 
work will be of very great utility to those for whom it is designed, and it is 
on this account we have mentioned these particulars. We think, moreover, 
that it will possess a more general interest; for, in truth, a history of machin- 
ery is almost a history of civilization. 


——~—~ OO 


Chambers’ Educational Course. Edited by D. M. Reese, M.D., LL.D. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. Philadelphia: John Ball. Cincinnati: H. W. 
Derby & Co. 7 vols. 


Tuts is a very valuable series of school books. The first volume in the 
series is called “the Treasury of Knowledge,” and is divided into three Parts, 
of which, the First contains “ Elementary Lessons in Common Things,” the 
Second, “ Practical Lessons on Common Objects,” and the Third, “an Intro- 
duction to the Sciences.” T'he First Part aims strictly at an explanation of 
exlernal appearances in the natural and social world, and is intended to furnish 
answers to the earliest questions which children ask. It treats of “God and 
the Works of Creation,” “of animated creatures,” “ of the country, processes 
of husbandry—vegetation,” “of inanimate objects, wood, trees, water, the 
ocean, ships, rivers,” “of the form, size, and measurements of objects,” and 
the like. We select these topics as examples of what the treatise contains. 
The Second Part was prepared originally for teachers, to furnish them with 
such knowledge and such modes of explanation as would best qualify them to 

ive oral instructions on the subjects treated of. These objects are “The 
Ntetals,” “ Minerals,” “ Manufactured Articles,” “Corn,” “ Spices,” “ Woods,” 
“ Miscellaneous substances,” “Shells,” “Insects,” “ Miscellaneous objects,” 
and “Woven Fabrics and their Materials.” It is supposed that the teacher is 
supplied with specimens so as to explain the objects described in the treatise. 
The Third Part aims to present a connected and systematic view of Nature. 
It treats of Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, Geology and Physical Geograpliy, 
Meteorology, Electricity and Magnetism, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, Human 
Physiology, and Mental Philosophy. These sciences are considered as form- 
ing parts of a general] system of knowledge. The information communicated 
is of course limited, but it will be found to embrace the fundamental princi- 
ples of these several sciences. This volume is written with great purity of 
style, the descriptions and explanations are made with precision, and the ob- 
jects about which the knowledge is given, are selected with good judgment. 
The remaining volumes of the series, treat of the following subjects in the 
order in which they are here enumerated—Drawing, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry and Electricity, Vegetable and Animal Physiology, Zoology, and 
Geology. 

We think very highly of the whole series, and cheerfully commend it to 
the attention of teachers. 
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General French and English Dictionary, newly composed from the French 
Dictionaries of the French Academy, Laveaux, Boiste, Bescherelle, etc. 
From the English Dictionaries of Johnson, Webster, Richardson, etc., also 
an English and French Dictionary, &c. By A. Sprers. Paris: Baudry’s 
European Library. Boston: C. C. Little and James Brown. 1849. 8vo, 
2 vols. in one, pp. 615 and 716. 


Tuts dictionary has recently been prepared in Paris from the best authori- 
ties, with great thoroughness and care. The examination of a few important 
words, will convince any scholar that the work has been well done, and that 
no dictionary sold in this country for common use in schools possesses equal 
excellence. The dictionary is printed in Paris and imported by the American 
publishers, and sold at a very moderate price, ($3,50,) considering the amount 
of matter. We recommend it to teachers of the French language, and to all 
who would possess a dictionary which will satisfy their wants. 


The Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut, prior to the Union with New 
Haven Colony, May, 1665; transcribed and published, (in accordance with 
a resolution of the General Assembly,) under the supervision of the Secre- 
tary of State, with occasional notes and an appendix. By J. Hammonp 
TrumButt, Cor. Sec. Conn. Hist. Society, &c. Hartford: Brown and Par- 
sons. 1850. &vo, pp. G04. 

Tuts full and descriptive title-page relieves us from the necessity of saying 
much about the plan and object of the book. Of the execution we may say 
that it is highly creditable to the compiler and editor, and to the publishers. 
Such books are of great importance to the investigators of our early history ; 
they give a more exact and lively representation of the character and condi- 
tion of our fathers than can be found any where else. To the inquirer after 
genealogies too, such books, especially with indexes like those appended to 
this volume, are of high estimation. 

We are glad that the State of Connecticut has made this beginning. An- 
other volume of equal value might be compiled from the public records of the 
old New Haven jurisdiction. 


The History of the United States of America, from the discovery of the Continent 
to the organization of government under the Federal Constitution. By Ricu- 
arp Hitpretu. 3 vols. 8vo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1849. 


As we intend to criticise this work more at length than the limits of this 
notice will admit, we abstain from saying more at present than that it is elabo- 
rate and able, but altogether too much in the spirit of Hume. It is history 
without heroes—the history of our own heroic past by an author who has not 
only no pardon for the errors of the great and good, but no gleam of admira- 
tion for their greatness, and no glow of sympathy with their goodness. To 
the admirers of such history, these beautiful volumes, as beautiful in the style 
as in the mechanical part, may be freely commended. 


AAA AAAS 


Morton Montagu ; or a young Christian’s choice. .4 narrative founded on facts 
in the cart history of a deceased Moravian clergyman. By C. B. Mortimer. 
New York: Appleton & Co. 1850. 12mo, pp. 255. 


_Peruaps the chief interest of this volume is the representation which it 
gives of the history and character of the Moravian Church. Why the biogra- 
phy is given under a fictitious name, and how much of the narrative is fact 
and not fiction, are questions which we can not answer. If the reader will 
dismiss such questions and take the story as he finds it, the book will be to 
him both entertaining and instructive. 
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Elements of Natural Philosophy. Designed as a Text-Book for Academies, 
High-Schools, and Colleges. By ALonzo Gray, A.M., Professor of Chem- 
istry and Natural Philosophy in the Brooklyn Female Academy, and Author 
of “ Elements of Chemistry,” &c., &c. Illustrated by three hundred and 
sixty wood-cuts. New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 82 Cliff 
Street. 1850. 


Companion to Ollendorf’s New Method of learning to read, write ond speak the 
French Language ; or, Dialogues and a Vocabulary. By Gro. W. Greene, 
Instructor in Modern Languages in Brown University. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Company, 200 Broadway. Philadelphia: Geo. S. Appleton, 164 
Chesnut Street. 1850. 

Ollendorf’s New Method of learning to read, write and speak the French Lan- 
guage ; with the Lessons divided into sections of a proper length for daily 
tasks, and numerous additions, corrections and improvements, suitable for 
this country. By V. Vatur. To which are added Value’s System of 
French Pronunciation, his Grammatical Synopsis, a new Index, and short 
Models of Commercial Correspondence. New York: D. S. Appleton & 
Company, 200 Broadway. Philadelphia: Geo. S. Appleton, 164 Chesnut 
Street. 1850. 

Scnoot books are multiplied with such alarming rapidity that we utterly 
despair of examining a tithe of them: we have hardly room to announce their 
publication. 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. By his 
son-in-law, the Rev. Witniam Hanna, LL.D. In three volumes. Vol. I. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 82 Cliff Street. 1850. 

The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey. Edited by his Son, the Rev. 
Cuarvtes Cutasert Soutuey, M.A., Curate of Plumbland, Cumberland, 
To be completed in 6 Parts. ‘New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 
82 Cliff Street. 1850. Parts I. and II. 


WE are disposed to call in question the right which these respected pub- 
lishers have assumed of trying the patience of readers, by publishing works of 
such absorbing interest as these, in fragments. But we are in their hands— 
however, we are determined not to write a notice of such works in fragments. 
We merely announce that they are in course of publication. 











